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“Bur As WE WERE ALLOWED OF GoD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS“ 





VOLUME XXXII. 


The 


SONG. 





BY PIILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 





FIiBART-BREAKS and songs, 
Love leaves us these ; 
No man prolongs 
Love’s Joy and peace, 


Sooner or late 
All things go by; 
Passions abate, 
Pains, even, die. 


All senses fail ; 
No sweet thing fs; 
Thin lips and pale 
Death comes to kiss, 


Summer was fair 
If it was fleet ; 
Cold now the air, 
No thing is sweet. 


Autumn came soon; 
How his winds wailed 

Where, in our June, 
Soft airs prevailed. 


Faint is the sun, 
Roses are dead ; 

Lingers not one, 
Just for your head. 


Heart-breaks and songs, 
Love leaves us these; 
No man prolongs 
Love’s joy and peace, 
Lospox, EXGLAND, 





SOMETHING FOR THE PRESBYTE- 
RIAN COUNCIL TO CONSIDER. 


BY PROF. GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D., LL.D. 








M. GamBETTa has lately made a speech, 
in which he intimates that the time may 
come for France to give vent to its resent- 
ment againt the conquerors at Sedan. This 
sentiment, expressed in obscure, carefully- 
chosen words, has naturally startled Ger- 
many, which had been hoping for better 
things from the party of the Republicans. 
It the Christian readers of this journal 
contemplate the attitude of these two lead- 
ing nations of the European Continent. In 
common with the other principal powers, 
they are maintaining vast standing armies, 
furnished with the most destructive weap- 
ons which inventive genius has been able 
to devise. The bulk of the male popula- 
tion in the two countries named above are 
withdrawn, for several years in each man’s 
life, from peaceful industry, to undergo 
the drill of the camp. Immense numbers 
are soldiers by profession, and spend all the 
active years of their lives in preparing for 
war. Tue cost of these tremendous arma- 
ments, including the munitions of war, the 
instruments of death (frequently rendered 
obsolete, in consequence of modifications in 
the construction of them), the forts, arse- 
nals, barracks, ships, military and naval 
schools, is so prodigious that the nations 
subjected to such a drain, if not strictly 
impoverished, are necessarily prevented 
from securing for the mass of the people 
any considerable degree of physical comfort 
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and prosperity. In estimating this almost in- 
calculable tax upon property, we must, of 
course, take into account the loss resulting 
from the conversion of so many laborers 
from producers into consumers, and the 
absorption of such an incredible amount of 
labor and raw material in channels which 
yield no profit. As long as this ruinous 
system of expenditure goes on, it is vain 
for the Christian peoples to look for that 
measure of diffused comfort which is 
essential to contentment, and the lack of 
which afford to Communism and Social- 


ism the most plausible pretext. 
And what is all this stupendous outlay 


for? It is for purposes of coercion, either 
in the way of attack or defense. The ag- 
grandizement of one at the cost of the 
other, or protection against aggression of 
this sort, is the motive, Often the object 
contehded for is a strip of territory, the in- 
habitants of which care little or nothing on 
which side of the line they are placed; 
whose wishes, at any rate, have not the 
slichtest real influence on either combatent. 
Hundreds of thousands of men stand 
ready to be marshaled at an hour’s notice, 
to be transported over railways made 
specially to serve this end, and to engage 
in mutual slaughter. The recent wars in 
Europe have sent countless men, most of 
them in the flower of youth, to bloody 
graves, and desolated innumerable families, 
robbed of their sons and fathers. Multi- 
tudes of those who survive the campaigns 
of the late Franco-German War drag out 
their existence as cripples and invalids. 

The unspeakable sufferings incident to 
such struggles are far from being the worst 
feature in them. ‘‘ Whence come wars and 
fightings among you? Come they not from 
hence, even of your lusts?” Wars spring 
out of base selfishness, on one side or on 
both, out of a want of justice or a want of 
forbearance on the part of nations—quol- 
ities which among individuals are counted 
iniquitous. Honesty, fairness, magnanim- 
ity, a willingness to refer disputes, 
where it is practicable, to umpires, would 
prevent the occurrence of these sanguinary 
contests. Our Civil War is no exception. 
Inevitable though it was, the passions of 
men being what they were, who can avoid 
the reflection that all the slaves in the 
South might have been purchased at a 
liberal appraisal, and set free for less than 
the pecuniary cost of the war, not to speak 
of the terrible sacrifice of life. Wars are 
certainly unjust on one side or on both, 
and so are unnecessary. We are speaking 
of the pride and greed and ambition out 
of which they arise. It is needless to ex- 
patiate on the passions which they kindle, 
which do more to make a battle-ficld a 
scene of horror than the carnage and the 
moans of the wounded and the dying. Nor 
is it requisite to dwell on the raven and the 
vices of conduct which they leave in their 
train. It is bad enough for savages to know 
no other resort, in case of discord, but the 
crude arbitrament of force. It is shameful 
enough that civilized nations, which had 
never learned from Christ the sacredness of 
man and the law of love, should have 
sought for dominion and glory in war and 
conquest. But that the foremost nations 
of Christendom should still equip great 
armies, and hold them in readiness for the 
work of death, sending them forth with 
supplications addressed from both sides to 
the same God, and that this should be done 
in an age of enlightenment like the present, 
is passing strange. 





It seems, then, that France and Germany 
are jealously watching one another, and 
silently making ready for another conflict 
in which thousands and perhaps hundreds 
of thousands of men must perish before 
the time, and fair territories be given up to 
fire and sword. The French Revolution 
brought on a series of wars, terminating in 
1815, when of the male population of 
France few but boys and old men survived, 
and when most of the other countries of 
Europe had experienced a destruction of 
life, less in degree, yet ghastly and terrible 
beyond conception. Men had become 
weary of victories, as well as defeats. Their 
ears were tired of the din of battle and the 
tramp of armed men. The enthusiasm for 
war was chilled. But now that a long 
interval bas elapsed, and we approach the 
close of the century, we hear once more the 
clash of arms, The horrors of war appear 
to be partially forgotten. The military 
fever is again excited. New generations 
have appeared on the stage, and in their 
full ranks multitudinous victims are ready 
for the altar. 

Meantime, the question arises: What is 
the Christian Church doing to prevent this 
threatened collision of the two foremost 
nations of Europe? What voices are lifted 
to protest against this gigantic iniquity 
which is said to be imminent? Is the 
Church crying out against the military sys- 
tem—the system of standing armies—which 
is eating up the resources of the European 
peoples? In the middle ages, the ages of 
comparative barbarism, there were ‘‘ truces 
of God” and other methods devised by 
Christian men for interrupting the sway of 
brutality and allaying the spirit of violence. 
The Church, except in the case of crusades 
against the infidel, on the whole, planted 
itself on the side of peace. If there were 
pontiffs who fomented strife for unrighteous 
ends, there were other pontiffs who made 
the awful voice of rebuke and warning 
resound through Europe. What is the 
present successor of those august bishops 
doing to check the war spirit in France and 
among his own adherents in Germany? If 
Leo XIII can issue Encyclicals to recom- 
mend the study of Thomas Aquinas, has he 
no authoritative word to utter against pro- 
jects and practices which trample under foot 
the precepts of Jesus Christ, and almost 
make the profession of Christianity a mock- 
ery? There are ecclesiastical bodies meet- 
ing, from time to time, and delivering their 
judgments on more or less weighty matters 
of doctrine and duty. Why have they noth- 
ing to say, and no measures to recommend, 
for the purpose of removing and prevent- 
ing crimes, the enormity of which no lan- 
guage can adequately depict? We are to 
have a Presbyterian Council in Philadel- 
phia, comprising distinguished representa- 
tives’ from different countries. Here isa 
state of things in Christian society; here is 
an anticipated calamity, of immeasurable 
interest to all who know what the King- 
dom of Christ means. It may be import- 
ant for such a body to advert to the specu- 
lations of skeptical students of physical 
science, or of innovating critics in biblical 
theology; but is it not of some importance 
to consider what can be done by Christian 
people, to whom Christianity is something 
more than & name anda dogma, to pre- 
vent the outbreaking of devasthting wars 
‘amnong Christians and to deliver the Chris- 
tian nations from the intolerable burden of 
vast military establiahments? Why, a tithe 
of the cost of military institutions in Chris- 
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tendom for a single year would support 
Christian preachers in every portion of the 
globe and carry the Bible to every town 
and hamlet and habitation on earth. 
What Christian people are doing for the 
evangelizing of the world is as nothing, it 
is the dust in the balance, compared with 
what they are doing every month and every 
day in providing the means of destroying 
one ahother. Verily, the reign of right- 
eousness and love seems to be far distant. 





LEAVES FROM OLD JOURNALS. 
OL 
HOW COLONEL HUGER TOLD THE STORY. 
BY THE HON. JOSIAH QUINCY. 














I FULFILL the promise made in my. last 
paper by giving the story of the attempted 
rescue of Lafayette, as told by Colonel 
Huger, when dining at my father’s house in 
Quincy, October 8d, 1825. The report, of 
course, is not stenographic; but, as it is 
chiefly taken from very copious notes made 
at the time by my sister, Miss E. 8, Quincy, 
the reader may rely upon its substantial 
accuracy. 

“" My first recollection of Lafayette is that 
of a child three years old. By a singular ac- 
cident my father’s house, on North Island, 
South Carolina, was the first American 
roof which sheltered him. Late one night 
in the year 1776 our family was alarmed 
by aloud knocking at the door. Fearing 
an attack of the enemy, we barred our win- 
dows and refused admittance. At length 
we were made to understand that the appli- 
cants were the Marquis de la Fayette and 
the Baron de Kalb. They had taken to 
their boat, to avoid British cruisers, and 
had been directed by some of our servants 
to my father’s house. They were of course, 
admitted, with every token of welcome and 
hospitality, and, accompanied by my father, 
left the next morning for Charleston, from 
whence they at once proceeded to the 
American army. Young as I then was, 
the incident made a distinct impression 
upon my mind.” ° 

After a short pause, Col. Huger proceed 
to the events that led to his second meeting 
with Lafayette. 

“The merit of the contrivance to rescue 
Lafayette from the Castle at Olmutz be- 
longs not to me, but to Dr. Bollmann, He 
was a Hanoverian physician, of great cour- 
age and address, who had been engaged by-, 
friends of Lafayette to discover his prison 
and attempt his rescue. Bollmann com- 
menced his search in 1793; but for some- 
time could only learn that the Russian Gov- 
ernment had given Austria the custody of 
this dangerous republican, and that he was 
probably somewhere in that country. The 
next year, after many ineffectual attempts, 
he found out that certain French prisoners 
had been taken to Olmutz, a strong for- 
tress in Moravia. Suspecting Lafayette 
might be one of them, Bollmann at once re- 

to Olmutz, where he managed to 

e the acquaintance of the military sur- 
geon of the fortress, Representing bim- 
self to be a physician, traveling for im- 
provement, he inquired one day, as if from 
idle curiosity, whether there were any 
French prisoners in the fortress? . ‘Oh! 
yes,’ was the reply; ‘and Lafayette is 
among them.’ Bollmann then mentioned 
that he had some French books with him. 
that he would gladiy lend this famous 
prisoner. He was informed that this would 
be permitted, provided the books were tn- 
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spected by the proper officer. The books 
were accordingly sent; but in one of them, 
upon the margins of separate pages, Boll- 
mann had scrawled words which, when put 
together, formed the following sentence: ‘Jf 
you read this book with aa much care as that 
lent your friend. at Magdeburg, you will re- 
cojee equal satisfaction.’ The person re 
ferred to had received an aecount of con- 
certed plans for his escape ffom prison 
written in lemon-juice on the blank pages 
ofa beok. Lafayette’ understood the allu- 
sion,,and, holding the book to the fire, soofi 
deciphered a request to instruct his friends 
how to attempt his rescue. The book was 
then returned, and Bollmann, upon examin- 
ing closely found the words ‘Hold it to the 
fire written upon one of its pages. On 
obeying the direction, he found that he had 
been understood. Lafayette informed him 
that he was frequently allowed to drive for 
his health, and, as he was personally un- 
know to Bollmann, he mentioned a signal 
by which he might be recognized, if they 
should meet. This was all he could say. 
Everything else was left to the courage and 
ingenuity of this adventurous doctor. The 
volume lent and returned was the only 
communication he ever had with Lafay- 
ette.” 

‘“‘A short time after this,” continued 
Colonel] Huger, ‘‘1 met Dr. Bollmanh, at 
Vienna, where he confided to me his plans 
and begged my assistance, I felt it my duty 
to give him all the aid in my power. We 
hired a post-chaise and @ servant; also two 
horses, one of them trained to carry double. 
We then set cff for Olmutz, a distance of 
150 miles. Upon our arrival, we sent the 
servant and the chaise on to Hoff, a post- 
town twenty-five miles from Olmutz, on the 
road we wished to travel. We mounted 
our horses apparently to follow him; but, in 
fact, to endeavor to meet Lafayette. Our 
pistols were not loaded, and we took no 
other arms. We had no intention of taking 
life to forward our desicn, Tt was the hour 
when we knew that Lafayette was allowed 
to ride. We rode toward the Castle; and, 
upon nearing the walls, saw an 
open carriage, in which was sented a prison- 
er in a blue surtout, with an officer beside 
him and an armed soldier mounted behind. 
As we passed, the prisoner gave the signal 
agreed upon by raising his hat and wiping 
his forehead with his handkerchief. The 
feelings excited by this assurance that the 
prisoner was indeed Lafayette I can never 
forget. We looked as indifferent as posst- 
ble, bowed slightly, and rode on. Present- 
ly we turned and followed the carriace. 
When it reached the open country, Lafayette 
alighted, on the pretense of taking exercise. 
He gradually drew the officer who had him 
in charge away from the high road, Sudden- 
ly he grasped the hilt of the officer’s sword 
and drew it. At that moment we galloped 
up to his assistance. A scuffle ensued, the 
officer was slichtly wounded, and Lafay- 
ette’s coat was stained with his blood. 
The soldier meantime hurried back to the 
Castle, to give the alarm. An unlucky in- 
cident here occurred. We had dismounted, 
and one of our horses, frightened by the 
sun gleaming unon the drawn swords, ran 
away. The officer now seized Lafayette 
by the collar and succeeded in throwing 
him. The latter exclaimed: ‘He is stran- 
gling me!’ We then attacked the officer, 
threw him, and held him down, calling to 
Lafayette to mount the only remaining 
horse and escape. I said to him ‘Go to 
Hoff!’ a direction which Lafayette most un 
fortunately mistook for the English phrase 
‘Go off!’ If I had only spoken In French, 
and eaid Allez @ Hoff, our plan would have 
succeeded. Lafayette mounted and rode 
slowly away; but immediately returned, and 
declared that he could not leave us in such 
a situation. We reminded him that not a 
moment wasto be lost, and besoucht him 
not to frustrate our design. With great 
reluctance, he then galloped slowly awsy a 
We then let the officer escape, and, after 
much difficulty, I succeeded in catching 
our other horse. We mounted and at 
tempted to follow Lafayette. But, unfortu- 
nately, the horse that he had taken was the 
one we had trained to carry double. The 
horse we were compelled to mount soon 
reared, stumbled, and threw us. It was 
impessible for us both to escape. I then 
insisted that Bollmann should take the 
horse and follow Lafayette alone. He de 





clared that he could not Icave me; but, upon 
my reminding him that he could be of great 
assistance to Lafayette, through his knowl- 
edge of the German language, of which I 
was ignorant, he reluctantly decided to go. 


My situation wasa forlorn one. In afew 
moments the whole country would be in 
pursuit of us. But I resolved to lose no 
chance that remained. I hurricd toward a 
convent, that appeared upon a neighboring 
bill. Soon I heard voices behind me, and 
took refuge in a wood. I hid myself behind 
# tree, determined to strike the first horse- 
man to the ground and to mount his horse. 
But my pursuers were two numerous, I 
was instantly surrounded, seized, and 
carried to Olmnutz.” 

The characier'stic delicacy of Col. Muger 
led him to pass slightly over his sufferings 
while in prison. For ten days he was 
treated with the -utmost rigor. He was 
chained to the floor of a small arched 
dungeon, six feet by eight, from which 
light was totally excluded. His request to 
be allowed to send the words ‘‘ I am alive” 
to his mother was rudely refused. 


Colonel Huger continued his narrative 
thus: 

‘‘ After the rigor of my imprisonment 
was abated by a removal from the dark 
dungeon, I discovered that Bollmann was 
in the apartment above me. We soon con- 
trived to hold some communication, and 
from him I first learned the total defeat of 
our plan. He had reached Hoff; but, not 
finding Lafayette, he lingered on the frontier 
till he was arrested and sent to Olmutz. I 
have already explained the misunderstand- 
ing of my direction ‘Goto Hoff!’ which 
frustrated our design. Lafayette, thinking 
that he was only told to geoff, wandered 
into the village of Zagorsdorf, where he was 
stopped as a suspicious-looking person, his 
clothes being stained with blood. We were 
all three brought back to Olmutz, and con- 
fined there separately, ignorant of one 
another’s condition. When our trial came 
on, a young man who served as our inter- 
preter became deeply interested in our 
fate, and told our story to Count Metrow- 
sky, an influential person residing in the 
neighborhood. Touched by the conduct and 
sufferings of two men he had never seen, 
this nobleman gave our young interpreter 
the command of his purse, and the judges 
of the tribunal were bribed to such effect 
that, after an imprisonment of eight months, 
we were released. We had just cleared the 
Austrian dominions, when an order com- 
manding a new trial reached Olmutz from 
Vienna. Had we been there to meet it, 
there can be no doubt that the result would 
have been a sentence of death. 


“When I met Lafayette, the other day, in 
New York, I had not seen him for thirty 
years. Determined that our meeting should 
have no witnesses, I went to the house that 
had been assigned to him early in the morn- 
ing,and was admitted before he left hischam- 
ber. He remained in prison three years after 
theevent Ihaverelated. He wastold that we 
had been taken and sentenced to execution, 
but was not informed of our liberation. For 
months he daily expected to see us taken 
out to be shot.” 

““While Colonel Huger was speaking,” 
writes the lady to whom the reader of this 
narrative is indebted for its preservation, 
‘the countenances of his little audience 
round the table expressed alternate hope 
and fear, joy and anxiety. The interest of 
the most highly-wrought novel was not sur- 
passed by that of the story, as it fell from 
the lips of one of the chief actors, himself 
the best personification of a real hero we 
had ever seen.” 


Before returning to the city, Col. Huger 
amused the ladies of the family by the ar- 
count of a play then very popular at the 
theaters of New York. It was called the 
Castle of Olmutz, and he figured in it as a 
conspicuous character. ‘“ But are you not 
the hero?” asked one of his admirers. 
**Oh! no, indeed,” was the reply. ‘‘ Heroes 
are always married at the end of the play. 
and I am not so fortunate. I am repre- 
sented, however, as desperately in love with 
the daughter of the governor of the Castle, 
and I am left jn the same unhappy situa- 
tion at the end of the play. I have always 
had a particular aversion to romantic love 
stories, and little thought I should ever see 
myself figuring in one of them.” 





A SEARCH FOR THE SUPERNAT- 
URAL. 


BY PRESIDENT JOHN BASCOM. 


It is an unfortunate phraseology by 
which we oppose science to religion, or 
religion to philosophy, or philosophy ‘to 
science. It is a false statement of an in- 
trinsic relation because of a passing phase 
of development. All three are equally in- 
terested in the truth and equally depend- 
ent on it. All three are in the hands of 
persons who not only understand but par- 
tially the truths involved, but also add to 
them in their unfolding merely personal 
bias. Yet this language of contrast is so 
convenient that we do not easily escape it. 
The scientific temper, at present so absorb- 
ing and so aggressive, will for some time to 
come oppose itself to the philosophical and 
the religious spirit. The mind of man is 
not comprehensive enough to take in one 
truth without abridging another. 

Science, in this its one-sided aspect, has 
been instituting a strange search for the 
supernatural; or, more exactly, perhaps, 
has implied that a sufficient search is in- 
cluded in its ordinary methods and affirms 
that no supernatural is forthcoming. Thus 
one of the advocates of the strict coherence 
of physical forces says: ‘‘ Scientific investi- 
gation has failed to give the slightest evi- 
dence of any such [supernatural] modifica- 
tion.” Doubtless this is true; but it is a 
fact of very little significance in the con- 
troversy between the scientist and religion- 
ist. If a wise search in the proper direction 
and under suitable circumstances has been 
made for the supernatural, and no trace of 
it has been found, then certainly there is 
some evidence against its existence. But 
the mere fact that the supernatural has not 
been disclosed, under conditions alien to 
those to which it is thought to belong, is no 
evidence against it. 

There are two forms of the supernatural in- 
volved in this discussion—miracles and an- 
swers toprayer. Thesetwodo not differfrom 
each other in their scientific relations, though 
they greatly differ in their religious ones. 
Both, as regards Nature, imply some modi- 
fication by extraneous power of its series of 
forces. Science, therefore, has the same 
objection to the one as to the other. The 
miracle is so open and rapid a modification 
of natural forces that the results are visible 
and unmistakable. The miracle is a con- 
firmation of wavering faith. Its religious 
office is rare and peculiar. It furnishes 
that primary proof and gives that primary 
expression of power which make way for 
the planting of spiritual truth. It is an 
abrupt breaking up of an intractable soil. 
The answer to prayer, on the other hand, 
proceeds under the form of physical forces, 
is addressed to individual faith, and cannot 
stand forth as a miracle or marvel before 
the world. It is an incident of the com- 
munion of the finite with the Infinite Spirit 
and its religious office is the strengthening 
and encouragement of the individual. 

The search for a miracle, therefore, is 
strictly an historical one. It is not a phe- 
nomenon that can be repeated at pleasure, 
any more than the life of Socrates or of 
Christ. The proof that sustains the mira- 
cles of the New Testament is conceded to 
be simply as historical proof of the strong- 
est character, far stronger than that which 
sustains most of the accepted facts of his- 
tory. When set aside it is set aside by the 
force of an antecedent presumptivun. Will 
the scientist be so candid as to mark this: 
that it is a presumption, not proof, that 
settles the argument azainst these miracles, 
and that the proof would be ample to es- 
tablish them, were it not for this invincible 
presumption. But there is a religious pre- 
sumption for miracles,as well as a scientific 
one against them. Let the two balance 
each other, and the historic proof takes 
effect at once. The scientist, then, rests, 
as regards miracles,on a presumption which 
the majority of men do not share. The 
weight of his presumption and that of his 
adversary must be settled in philosophy, 
and the force of the historical proof must 
be settled by historical criticism. It is 
hard, I know. to remand the scientist to 
methods so unsatisfactory to him; but 
philosophy and history are the only courts 
that have jurisdiction. If he is anxious to 
settle the question against the supernatural, 
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he must settle it before those tribunals, and 
if those tribunals are unsound the question 
is incapable of settlement. 

The case in reference to the answer of 
prayer is somewhat different. Prayer for 
physical blessings is answered, if answered 
at all, by an immediate modification of 
physical forces. Ought the scientist to be 
able to detect such a modification, if it 
exists? Certainly not, unless the answer to 
prayer is to become a miracle, whose spirit- 
ual office and fitness are perfectly distinct. 
Yet distinguished scientists are willing to 
make much of the fact that these interven- 
tiong are not visible; that answers to prayer 
are not miracles. ‘‘ What I maintain is 
that, if one disbelieves in the possibility of 
the creation of a building or the foundation 
of a dam, he cannot, in logical consistency, 
believe in a providential staying of the yel- 
low fever. There can be no modification 
of the course of Nature by a higher power, 
except one which would logically belong to 
the very same class as the building of a 
mill or the drilling of «a rock by such a 
power in asingle night or in a moment.” 
This again is essentially true from a purely 
scientific point of view. The answer of 
prayer involves logically all that a miracle 
involves, But their religious force and 
fitness still remain perfectly distinct, and it 
is these that control their use. It includes 
logically the same sense of power in the 
parent for a child to ask hisaid in a portion 
of his allotted task as would be included in 
the request to do the whole of it. But 
what shall we say of the moral significance 
of the two requests? The constant and 
visible breaking up of the laws of Nature, 
with the consequent setting aside of the 
duties imposed upon us by them, stands far 
off from the feeling that God is mindfu: 
and aidful of us under these laws. One 
who cannot see such differences as these in 
the spiritual kingdom can hardly consider 
it successfully. 

The search, therefore, for the supernatur- 
al in prayer should also be conducted his- 
torically in a study of the memoirs of men 
of faith. If these memoirs offer no proof 
to the scientific mind, it is again hecause of 
an antecedent presumption. This presump- 
tion cannot properly be offered as scientific 
proof; but must be weighed with the whole 
class of presumptions with whi_h it belongs. 
This it is the office of philosophy to do, in 
this subtle and extended controversy. 

Ought science to be able to detect the 
modifications of physicel forces incident to 
prayer; and is it able to offer testimony at 
this point of some significance? Manifestly 
not, fortwo reasons. First, the answer in- 
volves an exceptional spiritual experience, 
which is incapable of treatment as a scien- 
tific experiment Secondly, the supposition 
is that these modifications occur obscurely, 
under the forms of the physical forces in- 
volved. What does the most skillful phy- 
sician know of the precise action of the 
agencies which are settling the life or death 
of his patient? Very little, indeed. His 
testimony that he recovered by natural or 


by supernatural means would have no 
value. 
Take the simplest case of the measure- 


ment of elements. By much painstaking 
and skill, the chemist secures elements that 
are proximated by weight, the equivalent 
of the compound analyzed. In tracing the 


correlation of forces, the next most simple: 


problem, the perfect equivalence is estab- 
lished with much less exactness. It is am 
inference, rather than a visible fact. The: 
forces expressed in ten pounds of coal can- 
not, in its consumption, be exactly meas- 
ured. The law or correlation expounds the 
facts quite as much as the facts expound it. 
The scientist, in his second problem, quite 
fails to disclose and exactly measure all the 
factors of force that gather now at this 
and now at thatcenter. When we can 
measure accurately all the forces which 
take part in simple physical movements, it 
will be time enough to say that there is not 
among them—in the cases under his analy- 
sis, not in other cases—any overbalance of 
supernnatural energy. 

The moment the scientist passes to more 
difficult problems he is involved in corre- 
spondingly deep darkness. All that he is 
able to do with the plastic power known as 
life is to deny it, because he cannot find it; 
ortoclothe some imaginary gemmules with 
imaginary qualities, by way of substitution: 
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for it, thus himself introducing within the 
inner cir:le of the natural a supernatural 
element, so far as any man’s knowledge now 
goes. Let the scientist search for and find 
life, which is under his hand every mo- 
ment and in a thousand forms, before he 
enters the court of reason to offer testi- 
mony against the supernatural, more subtle 
shan life. ‘ 

The scientist may advance one step near- 
er in his own field this evanescent, omnipo- 
vent presence expounded under the word 
Supernatural. One man says to another 
“You lie.” Observe the immediate effects 
ind the ulterior effects as the serse of in- 
jury flashes instantly in and widens day by 
day. Whence the force which occasions 
these marked and these protracted physical 
and intellectual manifestations? No phys- 
ical energy passed from the false accuser. 
Was there such a force in the mere words, 
as words, to start and sustain this indignant 
action? Was there any more force than 
would have been in the simple words 
“You spoke the truth”? Plainly, an im- 
pulse which may develop the energy of a 
thunderbolt is held every instant in the in. 
visible atmosphere of an invisible world, 
quite beyond the ken of the physiological 
scientist, and comes out from thence to 
sweep into instant obedience all the ener- 
gies of the body. Now, let the scientist, tell 
us the seats and sources and measures of 
this power; or let him modestly decline to 
enter his testimony against a supernatural 
which may hold a like relation to the whoie 
circuit of physical forces. We know well 
enough the general whereabouts of the 
physical forces involved. We are in search 
of the spiritual energy which combines and 
guides them. Has the scientist searched 
for it and found it? We commend to him 
the labor as one, at least, provocative of diffi- 
dence and fitted to disclose the limits of 
knowledge. The scientist can hardly solve, 
with absolute success, the simplest problem 
offered him by the primary combinations of 
physical forces. The value of his negative 
testimony in higher combinations is exceed- 
ingly small; it is something below measure- 
ment. 








Mr. Sumnen’s able biographer, the Hon. 
Edward L. Pierce, of Boston, has experi- 
enced much difficulty in securing from 
Frenchmen reminiscences of the Senator's 
life in France, and copies of the numerous 
letters which he wrote to his French cor- 
respondents. Among the latter may be 
mentioned the Count of Paris, grandson of 
Louis Philippe; Augustin Cochin, the phi- 
lanthropist and publicist, who died in 
1872, and who wrote, the year our war 
broke out, a work entitled ‘‘ The Abolition 
of Slavery,” which received a prize of three 
thousand francs from the French Academy; 
the late Count de Montalembert, of the 
French Academy; Laboulaye, M. de Cour- 
celles, and others. 

Sumner never had any correspondence 
with Thiers, and, curiously enough, they 
probably never met before Sumner’s last 
trip to Europe, in 1872; and then only on 
convivial occasions. During this visit to 
Paris, Sumner dined with the great French- 
man. Madame Beaumont, whose husband 
was the author of that French “‘ Uncle 
Tom's Cabin,” ‘Marie; or, Slavery in the 
United States,” and who traveled in this 
country with DeTocqueville, has found two 
of Sumner’s letters among the papers of the 
author ef ‘‘ Democracy in America.” Count 
Adolphe Cincourt has also forwarded some 
of Sumner’s letters in his possession. Mr, 
Pierce, doubtless, brought back with him, 
from his recent visit in Europe, all the 
buried letters and fading recollections which 
he found it so difficult to obtain from this 
side of the Atlantic, and is now able to 
pour new light on that rather obscure chap- 
ter in the great Senator’s life—his sojourns 
in various parts of France. While awaiting 
the completion of Mr. Pierce’s interesting 
biography, the following disjecta membra 
belonging to this same episode in Sumner’s 
life have been thrown together for Tue 
INDEPENDENT. 
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the pen of Laboulaye, who, Americans need 
scarcely be reminded, is the John Bright of 
France in so far as #imiration for our insti- 
tutions is concerned. His ‘‘ Political His- 
tory of the United States” is an able and 
friendly work and is highly esteemed in 
Europe. M. Laboulaye is to-day president 
of the College of France and a life member 
of the Senate. 

“During his last visit to Paris,” writes 
M. Laboulaye, in 1878, ‘‘Mr. Sumner ex- 
pressed a strong desire to see M. Gambetta. 
He found little trouble in being presented 
to M. Gambetta by common friends. I dined 
with Mr. Sumner the day after this inter- 
view. I asked him what impression Gam- 
betta had made on him. Here is bis reply: 
*I found him,’ he said to me, ‘an amiable 
and intelligent man, who appeared to be 
animated with the best intentions. But it 
seemed to me that the political education of 
M. Gambetta was very incomplete, and that 
he had much to do to fit himself for the 
position of ruler of a country like France. 
In leaving,I said to him: I am not French. 
I know too little of your nation to permit 
myself to pronounce a judgment as to the 
policy that suits it. But you wish to 
found a republic without religion. In 
America we would consider such an enter- 
prise chimerical and doomed to certain dis- 
aster,’ 

Mr. Sumner’s biographer, commenting on 
this last remark, says: ‘‘I was puzzled a 
little by what Laboulaye reports Sumner as 
saying to Gambetta about founding a repub- 
lic on religion. The remark was not in 
keeping with Sumner’s way of looking at 
things.” ; 

“I knew Mr. Sumner,” continues M. La- 
boulaye, “on his first visit (after the 
Brooks affair), We were very quickly 
drawn to each other, because we had a com- 
mon weakness, the love of books. I re- 
member the pleasure he felt on finding in 
my library a pamphlet in quarto entftled, if 
Iam not mistaken, ‘ Voyage en Amérique. 
Imprimé @ bord de UEscadre. Tiré 4 qua- 
rante exemplaires’ (‘Voyage in America. 
Printed on board the Squadron. Forty 
copies struck off’). This volume is the 
first sketch of the voyage of the Marquis de 
Chastellux, brigadier-general in the French 
army, under the orders of Rochambeau. 
An account of this voyage was printed later 
in France, in two octavo volumes, about 
the year 1780. But what gave value to 
this pamphlet was its having been printed 
on board the French squadron which had 
carried the army of Rochambeau to Rhode 
Island. I made haste to give the pamphlet 
to Sumner, who took it with him te 
America. 

‘Such are my anecdotal recollections, 
It is not necessary for me to say that Mr. 
Sumner was received everywhere as he de- 
served to be; and that all justly recognized 
the nobility of his manners, the distinction 
of his mind, and the elevation of his char- 
acter. I do not think that an American 
ever made so great an impression in France, 
and I know that he was very sensible of the 
reception he had experienced in all the 
salons. The consciousness of this good will 
which everywhere surrounded him, gave a 
new vivacity to his mind; and whether he 
spoke in English orin French (and he spoke 
the last language with facility), he expressed 
himself with a warmth and a gayety that 
hightened still more the superiority of his 
intellect. He has left many friends in 
France and his premature death caused 
profound regret.” 

Sumner spent the winter of 1858-9 at 
Montpellier, in the south of France, the 
precarious state of his health demanding 
the mild climate of the Mediterranean 
coast. Montpellier is one of the seventeen 
great university centers into which the ter- 
ritory of France is divided. Here are a 
Medical School, a School of Pharmacy, a 
Faculty of Letters, a Faculty of Sciences, 
and a State Lyceum of the first class. The 
scholastic atmosphere of the old town was, 
perhaps, as beneficial to Sumner as the 
genial air of Languedoc—the first stimu- 
lated his mind, the second his body. 
Though he experienced at least one severe 
relapse during this winter at Montpellier; 
we find him a constant attendant upon the 
lectures of the professors. 

The following letter from a distinguished 
French professor, who was a member of 
the Montpellier Faculty of Letters during 





Sumner’s residence in that city, gives a 
pleasant and characteristic glimpse of the 
then life of the student-senator. But first 
a few prefatory words concerning the 
writer of the letter. 

M. Saint-René Taillandier, who died last 
year, was no ordinary man. When a stu- 
dent in the Latin Quarter, during the winter 
of 1874--5, the writer attended, at the Sor- 
bonne, all M. Taillandier’s lectures on 
French literature. Some of these same 
lectures Sumner bad heard, more than fif- 
teen years before, when M. Taillandier was 
an aspiring young professor in the provin- 
ces and had not yet secured a seat among 
the Forty Immortals of the Palace de 
l'Institut. M. Taillandier was an eloquent 
orator, free from all the idiosyncracies of 
the pedagogue, and his benches were ai- 
ways full. It is easy to understand why 
Sumner, though an invalid, was a regular 
attendant upon this course, if M. Taillan- 
dier delivered his lectures in 1858 with the 
grace and verve that he displayed in 1874. 
A fellow-American from the West ex- 
pressed Taillandier’s popularity in a home- 
ly but pithy way when he exclaimed, one 
day, in the dingy old lecture-room of the 
Sorbonne: “‘ That Taillandier draws like a 
mustard plaster.” When M. Taillandier 
came to his graphic lecture on Beaumar- 
chais—that eccentric parreny and bold 
dramatist of the old régime—he referred to 
Sumner in a most complimentary manner 
(very much as stated in the letter given be- 
low), and seized this opportunity to make 
quite a digression on the American Revo- 
lution and American statesmen and literati. 
It was a sore disappointment to learn, a few 
years later, that he who had appeared to 
be an ardent friend of demccracy was in 
reality an uncompromising conservative, an 
ally of clericalism and bitterly hostile to 
the Republic. 

“ Panis, February 21st, 1878. 

* Sir :—I had the honor of being upon ex- 
cellent terms with Mr. Charles Sumner, and the 
proofs of friendship which he gave me are 
among the pleasantest recollections of my 
literary life. These recollections go back to 
quite an early date. I was then a professor in 
the Montpellier Faculty of Letters. Mr. Sum- 
ner, who was passing the winter in that city, 
on account of his health, was one of my most 
assiduous auditors. Hedid me the honor to 
call upon me, which gave rise to relations 
between us which have been infinitely 
precious to me. My lectures of that year were 
devoted tothe French writers of the eighteenth 
century. When I came to Beaumarchais, I had 
to take up the relations of the author of the 
‘Marriage of Figaro’ with the Government of 
the United States. I remember that we did 
not entirely agree on certain points. I profited, 
however, by several of his observations, and I 
even publicly corrected, in my subsequent 
lectures, the little inaccuracies which were 
current on this subject in French criticiem. 
This gave me a new opportunity to appreciate 
the scrupulous knowledge and perfect upright- 
ness of Mr. Charles Sumner, as well as his 
ardent faith in his country. He wasa model 
of patriotism, and at the same time a devoted 
servitor of the just and the true. Nothing 
which affected, even remotely, the honor of 
his country was indifferent to him. , 

“T regret very much not having any letter of 
Charles Sumner. All my relations were direct 
—relations of visits and conversations. I can, 
therefore, communicate nothing to the hon- 
orable biographer of Charles Sumner, nothing 
except the expression of the great impression 
that this noble spirit made on me. 

“‘ It was during the winter of 1858, 1859 that 
I had these relations with Charles Sumner. 

“ Please accept, sir, the assurances of my 
very distinguished consideration. 

“Sarmst René Tamvanvrer. 
“To Mr. THEODORE STANTON.” 


But more light is thrown on Sumner’s 
sojourn at Montpellier by the annotations 
to a number of his letters, made by an old 
friend of Agassiz, M. Charles Martius, a 
gentleman of parts, who is now or, at least, 
was two years ago professor of natura) his- 
tory at the Montpellier Faculty of Letters 
and director of the Garden of Plants,in that 
city. Sumner appears to have had friendly 
relations with the Martius family. M. Mar- 
tius, in a letter dated Paris, April 25th, 1878, 
speaks of ‘‘ the excellent Mr. Sumner,” and 
goes on to say: “* He was intimate with my 
family and with Dr. Gordon, my son-in-law. 
We do not possess any of his letters; but he 
sent us regularly all his printed speeches 
and caused the American Government to 
give me the volumes treating of the explor- 
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ing expeditions that were made for the 
Pacific Railroad. I shall return to Mont- 
pellicr toward the middle of May, and shall 
collect, with the aid of Dr. Gordon, the 
precious souvenirs which remain to us of 
this great citizen.” 

M. Martius found, on reaching home,that 
his family possessed several interesting let- 
ters from Sumner. In one of them, writ- 
ten from Paris, Sumner speaks of paying 
twenty-four francs for a good place in a 
window of one of the houses on the grand 
boulevards to witness the triumphal return 
of the army from the Italian War. He re- 
fers to the Irish lineage of McMahon, the 
hero of the occasion, and describes the sin- 
ister countenance of Napoleon III, as he 
rode by the side of the general, whose suc- 
cess made him envious. Whothought then 
that in little more than a brief decade the 
emperor would bein his grave and the mar- 
shal ruler of France? Another letter of the 
series is written from Havre, where Sum- 
ner was taking sea-baths, prior to embarking 
for America; and one or two more from this 
side of the Atlantic, during the progress of 
the Civil War. 

Panis, FRANCE. 





A PICTURE. 
BY SARAH K. BOLTON. 


A pay tn June; a scholar at his books, 
Whose name the world has echved far and 
wide ; 
A tinge of sadness in a face that looks 
As though unsatisfied. 


A day in June; a fair and girlish face, 
Fresh as the roses which she sits among, 

Bending, half listless, o’er a bit of lace, 
With all life’s song unsung. 


A day in June, rich with its wealth of bloom, 
So full of God one scarce need look above: 
Two sit together in the scholar’s room, 
And life is only love. 


Her cheerful voice is music to his ear; 
Touch more than magic has her gentle hand; 
Her sunny, restful presence brings Heaven 
near ; 
Her love makes earth so grand. 
* * _ Me 7 - 
A day in June; the roses withered lie; 
A painful stillness o’er the room has grown ; 
There is no charm in earth, or air, or sky; 
The echolar sits alone. 
Boston, Mass. 





CORRUPTIONS IN ELECTIONS. 


BY A NEW YORKER. 








Ir seems to me no person can read the 
able letters printed in Tam INDEPENDENT, 
some time since, in regard to the use of 
money in politics without becoming con- 
vinced that the time has come when some- 
thing must be done to raise the standard of 
morality, so far as it concerns the ballot. 

The open charges of the useof money 
and attempts at bribery in the last election 
in the State of Maine ought to be sufficient 
to put every person that believes in uni- 
versal suffrage and popular government on 
the side of fair and honest elections. From 
actual knowledge and observation, I am 
convinced that something must be done to 
stop the use of money for the purpose of 
carrving elections, or we will soon become 
a nation ruled and governed by money 


alone. 
The use of money for the purpose of se. 


curing the possession of certain offices has 
become so common that it is often said: ‘‘If 
a@ man wants any office in certain places, he 
has only to pay out his money with: a free 
hand in order to insure success.” And a 
few illustrations of the way money is used 
iu controlling caucuses and carrying elec- 
tions may serve to show a good deal of 
force in the above statement. Last sj ring, 
at town meeting held in one of the East- 
ern counties, for the purpose of electing 
a@ supervisor, fifteen dollars apiece was 
openly offered and paid for individual 
votes by those managing the canvass for 
one of the parties nominated; and I under- 
stand the sum of fifteen dollars was not 
paid t> individuals asa compensation for 
labor and services rendered in behalf of the 
candidate, but paid to any one whose vote 
could be bought, providing such vote coulé 
not be secured for less. 

At an election held a year ago in a county 
containing about 13,000 voters, the success 
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ful candidate for the office of county clerk 
paid over seven thousand dollars to 
secure his election, and almost the entire 
amount was used for the purpose of in- 
fluencing votes on the day of election. At 
that election one individual paid out 
over three hundred dollars for votes, 
at the rate of two dollars apiece, in an 
election district polling about six hundred 
votes; or, in other words, one-fourth of all 
the votes cast in that district at that election 
were bought and paid for at the rate of two 
dollars each. 

At the election last fall, in a small county, 
the successful candidate for county judce 
paid out over eight thousand dollars 
for the purpose of carrying the election. 
Individuals calling themselves men received 
all the way from two dollars,for their votes, 
to one hundred dollars, for their influence 
and labor. In the above instance I have 
only given the amount of money used by 
the successful candidate, and, as money was 


use on both sides, the number of dollars | 
| to read by her mother. 


paid out on the day of election exceeded 
the number of votes cast. 

In one of the inland cities of this state 
there are, upon an average, over two hun- 
dred votes in each ward that can be in- 
fluenced and controlled by the party that 
will pay the most money. One of the 
judges of the Supreme Court, in charging 
the grand jury in regard to their duty con- 
cerning the election laws, said ‘‘he was 
ereditably informed that a certain candi- 
date for a county office paid over seven 
thousand dollars for the nomination,” and 
I am sure the statement would not have 
been made from the bench without good, 
reliable authority. 

One more illustration, and I shall feel as 
thouch I have nearly proven the original 
statement. A member of the last legisla- 
ture was offered the renomination to an 
office he had filled with honor and credit, 
both to himself and his constituency, if he 
would pay the sum of five hundred 
dollars for a certain delegation. To his 
honor be it suid he declined to buy his re- 
nomination, and, as a result, he was retired 
to private life, although the delegates knew 
it was the earnest desire of their party that 
the person should be renominated. The 
nomination was given to a person that said, 
the night before the convention, that he 
would give one thousand dollars for the 
nomination. 
pleces. 

The above illustrations are not mere idle 
rumors, but actual facts, with one excep 
tion, that have come under my own actual 
observation; and, if the truth could be ob- 
tained, I am satisfied the above instances 
do not overdraw the way our elections are 
managed by the professional politician. 

When money is used to carry caucuses, 
control conventions, and at the polls, it is 
almost invariably done by men who know 
the law and know they are breaking it; 
men who would feel insulted if you ac- 
cused them of doing a dishonorable act in 
private life. I know of instances where 
men holding hich positionsin our churches, 
society, and in the professions have levt 
To 
anv person unfamilisr with the ways of the 
politician, the number of votes influenced 
and controlled by the use of money is sur- 
prising; and the use of money is not, as so 
many people suppose, confined to certain 
wards in some of the cities and larger 
towns, but occurs in the createst degree in 
the rural districts 

Many well-to-do farmer, will not come to 
an election until they have been visited by 
the managing politician, and paid for their 
day’s work, or the work of their team, or 
the lost time of their men. To be sure, in 
that case, the farmer does not directly re- 
ceive eo much as the price of his vote; but 
the result reached is just the same and the 
effect just as demoralizing, as the man who 
wants pay for lost time in order to come to 
the polis and vote will invariably vote for 
the candidate that considers lost time the 
most valuable. 

That such a condition in political matters 
exists is deplorable; but such is the case. 
We have plenty of laws on our statute. 
books to cover all cases; but every one 
knows it is almost impossible to convict, or 
even find an indictment against, any cne for 
using money to influence elections, no mat- 
ter how clear the proof may be. 


But such is polities in certain 


their aid to these corrunt transactions. 





I have now one question I desire to leave 
with the readers of this article. Who is to 
blame for the immense amount of corrup- 
tion existing in our elections at the present 
time? 





MRS. GRANT AND HER 


SPONDENTS 


BY JAMES GRANT WILSON. 


CORRE- 





MapaMe GRANT, commonly styled of 
Laggan, to distinguish her from her con- 
temporary, Mrs. Grant of Carron, was born 
in Glasgow, February 2ist, 1755. Her 
father, Duncan Mac Vicar, was an officer in 
a Highland regiment; ber mother a de- 
scendant of the ancient family of Stewart, 
of Invernahyle, in Argylesbire. A few 
years after she was born her father accom- 
panied his regiment to the British Colonies 
in the New World, with the intention of 
settling there; and soon after he was joined 
by his wife and daughter, then between 
three and four years old. Anne was taught 
An intelligent ser- 
geant of the regiment made her a proficient 
in writing, and, observing her eagerness for 
knowledge, presented his little pupil with 
an appropriate soldier's gift—even the poem 
of ‘* Wallace,” by Blind Harry, the patriotic 
Scottish Homer of the fourteenth century. 
The quaint and almost forgotten language 
in which this work is written, as well as its 
obsolete orthography, would have made it a 
sealed book to the half-Scottish, half-Amer- 
ican child had it not been for the kindness 
of the sergeant, who taught her to decipher 
the words and understand the meaning of 
the ancient minstrel. From this source she 
in part derived that enthusiastic love of her 
native land, 

“Where blooms the red heather and thistle sac 
a, 

which ever afterward was a distinguishing 

feature in her character. 

In her sixth year Anne MacVicar was 
familiar with the Old Testament, and read 
with easerness and pleasure Milton's ‘‘Para- 
dise Lost,” a poem which has daunted so 
many vouthful readers at the outset. Her 
wonderful talen@attracted the attention of 
the Schuylers, with whom she resided at 
Albany for several years, acquiring during 
her sojourn with her hospitable friends a 
knowledge of the Dutch language, at that 
day much spoken by many of the Knicker- 
hocker families. A few years after the 
British conquest of Canada, MacVicar re- 
signed lis position in the army, and became 
a settler in Vermont, where he reccived a 
grant of land. to which he’made large ad- 
ditions by purchase. While here, his worth 
and agreeable manners won for him the 
esteem of all the neighboring settlers. His 
career of prosperity was, however, inter- 
runted by ill health, and in 1768 he returned, 
with his wife and daughter, to Scotland, 
Unfortunately for him, he left the country 
without disposing of his property, which, 
upon the breaking out of the war, soon 
after, was confiscated by the new repub- 
lican government. MacVicar was,therefore, 
obliged to depend upon his limited pay as 
barrack-master at Fort Augustus, to which 
post he had heen appointed, some years 
pre vious. 

At the same station was the Rev. James 
Grant, the military chaplain, an accom- 
plished scholar, who was connected with 
some of the first families of the district. 
To this gentleman the subject of our 
memoir was married, in the year 1779, when 
they removed to the parish of Laggan, in 
Invernesshire, to which Mr. Grant had been 
appointed. On becoming the wife of a 
Highland clergyman, Mrs. Grant desired to 
aid her husband; but a difficu!ty opposed her 
progress at the outset. Although by birth 
a Mac, she was not a Highlander, and she 
did not possess that most essential passport 
toa Highland heart, a knowledge of their 
language. Undeterred, however, by an 
obstacle which comparatively few Low- 
landers, except enthusiasts, like Prof. 
Blackie, have ever surmounted, she, by 
great application, soon acquired a sufficient 
knowledge of Gaelic not only to converse 
readily with ber husband's parishioners, 
but was enabled to translate the poetry of 
the Highlands. One of her early transla- 
tions from the Gaelic, entitled ‘‘ The Aged 
Bard’s Wish,” is a composition of singular 
elegance and pathos, remarkable for certain 
allusio s to the age and imagery of Ossian. 








With the Celtic Janguage Mrs. Grant 
studied the manners and feelings of the 
Highlanders, and was soon successful in 
identifying herself with the people among 
whum her lot was cast; and they, on their 
part, appreciated these kind labors of a 
stranger with true Highland enthusiasm, ~ 
and felt that she was their own country- 
woman in heart and soul, as well as in 
tongue and lineage. 

In this manner many happy and tranquil 
years passed on in Laggan, and Mrs. Grant, 
the mother of twelve children, seemed little 
likely to become distinguished in the liter- 
ary world. After four successive deaths in 
her family. the good husband and excellent 
pastor died, in 1801, and she was left with 
eight children dependent upon her exer- 
tions; while the manse, for twenty-one 
years her happy home, must be given up to 
Mr Grant’s successor. On examining their 
affairs, she found she had been left in debt 
to a considerable amount, the scale of High- 
land hospitality by which the household 
had been conducted haying greatly exceed- 
ed the amount of her late husband's small 


stipend. 
Among Mrs. Grant’s many friends she 


had been long known as a writer of verses, 
having as early as her ninth year essayed 
imitations of Milton and composed several 
poems, while residing on the banks of the 
Clyde, before the family proceeded to Fort 
Augustus. She wasurged to collect her 
verses and publish them, with a view to 
aiding in the support of her family of young 
children; and, as an inducement, three 
thousand subsoribers were speedily obtained. 
In 1808 the volume appeared, entitled 
“The Highlanders, and other Poems,” and 
was most kindly received. What was most 
to the purpose, its success enabled her to 
discharge the debts contracted at Laggan, 
which had weighed heavily on her mind. 
Perceiving a prospect of better maintain- 
ing her family by literary efforts, Mrs. 
Grant abandoned the small farm near 
Laggan, which she had leased after her 
husband’s death, and removed to Stirling. 
In 1806 she published her ‘‘ Letters from 
the Mountains,”” which had been written 
in the manse to her correspondents during 
a course of years. They were so full of 
the subject of Highland scenery, character, 
poetry, and legends, expressed in the hap- 
piest style of epistolary composition, that, 
even with the omission of whatever was 
private or confidential, they proved ex- 
ceedingly popular and passed through sev- 
eral editions. Two years later the life of 
her early friend, Madame Schuyler, ap- 
peared under the designation of ‘‘ Memoirs 
of an American Lady,” which fully sus 
tained the reputation the amthoress had 
already won. This charmmg work, which 
Southey greatly admired and De Quincey 
highly praised, gives a picture of our 
ancestors prior to the changes made in the 
country by the Revolution and subsequent 
Independence, which no American lady 
should be obliged to confeas ignorance of. 
In 1810 Mrs. Grant removed to Edin- 
burgh, and her residence there was ere long 
frequented by Henry MacKenzie, Walter 
Scott, Francis Jeffrey, and other magnates 
of the Scottish literary world. The year 
following appeared ‘‘ Essays on the Super- 
stitions of the Highlanders”; in 1814 a 
metrical work, entitled ‘‘ Eighteen Hundred 
and Thirteen”; and in 1815 ‘‘ Popular Mod- 
els and Impressive Warnings for the Sons 
and Daughters of Industry.” Her writings 
are thus characterized by Sir Walter Scott, 
a judge well fitted to properly estimate 
their value: ‘‘ Her literary works, although 
composed amidst misfortune and privation, 
are written at once with simplicity and 
force, and uniformly bear the stamp of a 
virtuous and courageous mind, recommend- 
ing to the reader that patience and forti- 
tude which the writer herself practiced in 
such an eminent degree. Her writings, 
deservedly popular in her own country, de- 
rive their success from the happy mannerin 
which, addressing themselves to the nation. 
al pride of the Scottish people, they breathe 
a spirit at once of patriotism and of that 
candor which renders patriotism unselfish 
and liberal. We have no hesitation in 
attesting our belief that Mrs. Grant's 
writings have produced a strong and sal- 
utary effect upon her countrym -n, who not 
only found recorded in them much of 





national history and antiquities, which 
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would otherwise tave been forgotten, but 
found them combined with the soundest 
and best I:ssons of virtue and mor- 
ality.” 

In 1825 Mrs. Grant received from George 
the Fourth a pension of one hundred 
pounds per annum, in consideration of her 
literary talents, which sum, together with 
the profits of her writings, legacies from 
several deceased friends, and the sums paid 
by th® young ladies who resided under her 
roof rendered her life free from pecuniary 
cares. Among her pupils may be men- 
tioned the Jate Duchess of Argyll, and Mrs, 
Douglas Cruger, of New York. She died 
at her residence in Manor Place, Edin- 
burgh, November 7th, 1838, in the eighty- 
fourth year of her age, retaining her facul- 
ties to the last unimpaired. A letter from 
her only son, addressed to the writer's 
father, says: ‘‘My mother was entirely ex- 
empted from pain or suffering of any kind, 
bodily or mental; and she at last appeared 
to expire in a gentle slumber, leaving her 
features in the sweetest composure, and 
confirming the assurance she gave us, al- 
most to the last, that she suffered no pain. 
Her calmness and tranquillity in the pros- 
pect of death were what might have been 
expected from her firm mind and blameless 
life, and, above all, her humble confidence, 
repeated as long as she could speak, in the 
parfoning mercy of God, through the mer- 
its of our great Intercessor.” A collection 
of her letters, with a memoir by her only 
surviving child, John P. Grant, who died 
Dec. 15th, 1870, was published in London, 
in the year 1844, in three volumes, Re- 
vised editions of this delightful work ap- 
peared in 1845 and 1853 also, from the press 
of the Longmans. ‘ 

Anne Grant’s genius was not lyrical; but 
in all her poetical productions there is a 
sturdy current of harmony and good sense, 
more indicative of the quick, shrewd ob- 
server than of the poet; and, although not 
a native Highlander, she could speak and 
write their language and paint the charac- 
ter of her countrymen better than almost 
any of hercontemporaries. Indeed, so con- 
spicuous was her pre-eminence in Gaelic 
literature that the authorship of the earlier 
volumes of the ‘‘ Waverly Novels” was fre- 
quently attributed to her pen. To the last 
day of her long life the deep attachment for 
her early American home on the banks of 
the Hudson remained unshaken, and one 
of her greatest enjoyments was to see 
Americans at her hospitable home, where 
they were sure to find a cordial welcome 
and a genial hostess. Her chief talent lay 
in conversation, in which she was unriv- 
aled, and hence the high fame she ac- 
quired among the /‘terati of her day. Sir 
John Watson Gordon’s portrait of Mrs. 
Grant, the best ever painted, was in the 
possession of the late Mrs. Douglas Crucer, 
of New York, with whom she maintained 
for many years a recular correspond- 
ence. 

In the recently published memoirs of 
George Ticknor and Mrs. Fletcher we get 
glimpses of the giftel lady. The latter 
writes, at the time of the visit of George the 
Fourth to Edinburgh, in the yerr 1822: 
‘Mrs. Grant of Laggan, a great lover of 
kings, was of our party. The good old 
lady had, for this joyous occasion, put off 
her habitual black dress and robed herself 
in a salmon-colored satin, and, with the 
rest of the party, waved her handkerchief 
as the king appeared. They all had a good 
laugh at my expense, who, somewhat no- 
torions for being no lover of kings, was 
actually detected shedding tears and wav- 
ing my handkerchief ‘ like the lave,’ as the 
pageant passed.” 

Among a number of unpublished letters 
written by Mrs. Grant’s distinguished cor- 
respondents, the following are selected at 
random from the originals, in the writer’s 
possession. The first is from the pen of 
William Hayley, the friend of Gibbon and 
the biographer of the poet Cowper, who 
was born in the year of 1745 and died in 
_ “* FeL.PoAM NEAR CHICHESTER. 

“December 26th, 1811. 

“ Dear Madam:—I trust you will forgive 
my intrusion, as {ft arises from the pleasure 
you have afforded me by your writings, and 
particularly by the interesting account of your 
American lady. 

“The delight you felt at a very early age 
from an unexpected present of Milton ha 
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tempted me to try if I can gratify your lively 
and tender feelings by a similar offering. 
“*In childhood thy quick, piercing eyes, 
When Milton chanced to meet, 
The stranger bard how didst thou prize! 
His Paradise how sweet! 
Hoping thou may'st a new surprise 
With equal kindness greet, 
To thee thy grateful fav'rite files. 
Behold him at thy feet.’ 

“ Accept the little volumes that accompany 
this billet as a kind though a petty proof 
that your talents have excited esteem at the 
southern extremity of our island, and believe 
me. with hearty good wishes for your happi- 
ness and for your literary renown, 

“Very sincerely, dear madam, your friend, 

‘°W. Har.er.”’ 


The following letter was addressed to 
Mrs. Grant by her friend, Robert Southey, 
perhaps the most laborious literary worker 
of anyage. Who that had the privilege of 
listening to the brave words of the large- 
hearted Thackeray, on the occasion of his 
last visit to the United States, can ever for- 
get his allusion, in the course of his lecture 
on George the Third, to the great and good 
Southey? 

“‘ Keswick, 2th July, 1824. 

“ My Dear Madame :—If 1 had any influence 
with Colburn, It conld not be better employed 
than on this occasion. I have never had any 
communication with him but once, which was 
many years ago, when he wrote to request that 
I would lend him a portrait of myself, to be 
engraved for his magazine, and also commn- 
nicate to him some particulars of my life. It 
happened that a most methodistical mis-like- 
ness of me had been exhib’ted some little time 
before in the EZurorean Magazine, and I was 
will'ng to supersede {t by something better. I 
told Colburn where he might borrow a bust 
which was the only satisfactory resemblance 
that existed. At the same time, I stated, in as 
few words as possible, the time and place of 
mv birth and the course of my education, 
saying that this would suffice for his purpose, 
and that the public had no business to expect 
anything more in the way of memoirs while the 
subject in question was alive. Mr. Colburn, 
however, was not satisfied with this. He bor- 
rowed the bust and got some one to attempt 
the impossible task of making a portrait from 
it, which he engraved as an original pictnre—a 
physiognomy between assassin and hangman. 
And he produced a long memoir of my private 
life, evidently written by some person who 
must once have been my guest, or he could not 
have known #0 much, and yet had been fn no 
degree intimately acquainted with me, or he 
could not have made so many grossly erroneous 
statements. Of course, I thought myself ill- 
used; but that sort of usace is too common to 
excite either surprice or anger. 

“This has been my whole intercourse with 
Mr. Colburn. Campbell is the person who is 
most likely to have influence with him. But, 
surely, you can stand in need of no such inter- 
ference. There has been but one opinion of 
all your writings, and they are of a character 
always to excite as much interest as when 
they were first published. 

“ As to the form of publication, booksellers 
ought to be the best advisers. To me, the 
common octavo is the least agreeable form in 
which a book can appear, as being too lerge 
to be held conveniently in the hand and yet 
not large enough to require a table. The 
crown octavo is a much pleascanter size; but [ 
believe the other is the more economical way 
of printing. In either shape, two duodecimo 
volumes may very well be comprised in one 
volume. When the books are published, it 
may be in my power to render them some little 
service; and that opportunity I will gladly 
take—glad, indeed, of any occasion to show 
with what sincere respect I regard Mrs. Grant 
and her writings. 

“Dear Madame, believe me yours, very 
faithfully, Rosert SourHer.”’ 


Miss Baillie, the writer of the following 
letter and the intimate friend of Sir Walter 
Scott, who frequently spoke of her as ‘‘ the 
immortal Joanna,” was distincuished as 
the author of numerous plays and poems in 
an age prolific of great writers. She spent 
a large share of her long life in a pretty 
cottage at Hampstead, near London, where 
she died, February 23d, 1851: 


“* HamMPstTeap, April 12th, 1828. 

“ Dear Madam :—Thongh with no disparage- 
ment to the memory of your young moun- 
taineer, my answer to your obliging letters 
shall be conveyed to you fn a more direct man- 
ner. Iam gratified by hearing from you and 
having an opportunity of renewing my 
acquaintance with a member of your family; 
and I beg you to accept my thanks. That the 
stream of your existence—which, you say, 
never 4id run smooth—should be at present 
disturbed by the protracted fllness of Mies 
Grant I am very sorry to learn; but, in the 
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skillful hands of my good and kind friend, Dr. 
Thomson, and the favorable season of the year 
before her, I hope you will ere long have the 
happiness to see her restored to perfect health. 
Pray have the goodness to present my kind 
remembrances to her, in which my sister begs 
hers to be included. I am sure Mrs. Baillie, 
who is at present pretty well and recovering 
her wonted spirits by degrees will be pleased 
with your mention of her, which I shall take 
care to communicate. 

“It has given me pleasure to hear that you 
are interested for Lady Byron and can do jus- 
tice to her character, which, for genuine 
worth, disinterested generosity, and Christian 
forbearance and charity ‘is one of the most 
excellent I have ever known. She has been 
our near neighbor in Hampstead for nearly a 
year, and her occupation has been to assist all 
her friends who have any claim upon her, in 
every way in her power, either by her fortune 
or herinterest. I wish I could give you a rat 
isfactory answer to your inquiries as far as her 
health is concerned. She has been very un- 
well and confined almost entirely to the house 
all the winter, and the affliction she has suf- 
fered from the recent death of her father has 
checked her recovery. But she is somewhat 
better, and proposes soon to go to the seaside, 
which, I hope, will be of great benefit to her. 
You wll be pleased to know that she has had 
the comfort of having two of her oldest and 
dearest friends in the house with her for some 
months past, who helped her to cheer her 
poor father under the weight of bis infirmities 
and supported her in many various distresses. 

“Tam glad to hear from your son that Mr. 
MacKenzie* continues to enjoy such good 
bealth at his advanced age, and beg to be 
kindly—I should also say gratefully—remem- 
bered to him. Farewell, dear Madam, and 
believe me 

“Very truly yours, 
“J. Baris.” 


From a letter written at Rome, May 8d, 
1832, by Mrs: Douglas Cruger, then Miss 
Harriet Douglas, we obtain a glimpse of 
Sir Walter Scott, at that time in Italy, in 
the vain hope of improving his shattered 
health. 


“Sir Walter Scott, who made us take a 
etirrup-cup with him the morning that we left 
Rome. goes the same way, via Venice, the Ty- 
rol, and the Rhine, to Brussels, and it may be 
that he will overtake us, which would certain- 
ly be a great compensation for the delays 
that have occurred, to have the pleasure of 
his company and the benefit of his advice and 
judgment in these perplexing times. [The 
cholera was then prevailing in portions of Eu- 
rope.] He is brightened, I think, but not per- 
manently bettered, by his journey. He did us 
the honor to take a drive with George+ and 
myself, in the Appian Way, visiting the vari- 
ous tombs and curiosities that it offers. Sir 
Walter was with us from ten till four, and 
George amused him by repeating several ex- 
tracts from his own poems, inspired by the 
quotations and anecdotes of bis animated con- 
versation. Afterward he went with me to see 
the portrait an American artist has been mak- 
ing cf me, at his own request. It is to be 
yours during your lifetime, and you will receive 
it in a few weeks. The one by Sir William 
Beechv is still with him, and I do not know 
what I shall do abont ft, as every one condemns 


the likeness and I shall have no opportunity |} 


to sit for another. 

«One morning when I was breakfasting with 
Sir Walter I received your last letter, and I 
read tohim the portion where you say among 
the thousand and one reasons for your love 
and admiration of him was his charming 
Doric, so redolent of youth and its {nnocent 
enjoyments. I have no time to describe the 
royal wedding I attended last week at Naples, 
when the king’s sister was married to the 
Prince of Spain. His Majesty graciously in- 
vited us to be present, although we had not 
been presented. Ba 


The following “‘ notelet,” with which we 
shall for the present conclude our selec- 
tions, was written by Mrs. Opie, of whom 
Mrs. S. C. Hall said: ‘‘ Her manners would 
have graced a court and not encumbered a 
cottage.” She was a native of Norwich, 
and died in 1853, at the age of 84. Her 
note bears this endorsement, written by 
Mrs Grant: ‘“‘ From Mrs. Opie, once a belle, 
a beauty, and an authoress, who is remem- 
bered as the anthor of ‘The Father and the 
Daughter.’ She has become a Quaker, and 
the sect are very vain of such a convert.” 


“* Respected Friend:—-I hope I shall be 
more fortunate than I was in 1816, and that 
this time of my being in Edinburgh I shall be 
able to see thee. I intend to set off to-morrow 


* author of “The Man of Feeling,” “Man of the 
World,” etc. He was born in 1745 and died in 1891. 


¢ Her brother, the late George Douglas, of New York. 





to Perth, on my way, with Mrs. Fry* and other 
friends, to the General Meeting at Aberdeen, 
and thence [ shall go to the Highlands; but I 
hope to be here again, and at No, 2 South Cas- 
tle Street (where I arrived on the 11th at night), 
and here I mean to remain till the beginning 
of the 10th month [October]. On my return, 
I shall be truly glad to receive a welcome from 
thee. 
“ Thine very respectfully, 

** AMELIA OPIE, 

“Sours CaSTLe Street, 8th month, 18th, 1834.” 





* Mrs. Elizabeth Fry, among the most eminent of 
modern philanthropists. 





CHINESE IN CALIFORNIA. 





BY THE REV. A. 8. FISKE. 





Prope on this Coast are apt to say: 
«‘ We know all about this Chinese business. 
Let us settle it.” But some of us, a minor- 
ity, decidedly say: ‘‘No.” There is a 
grand craze all over the Coast on this ques- 
tion. Nobody here can be quite candid. 
The crazy people of the majority are not fit 
to settle it. We right-minded folks of the 
minority can’t settle it; and, besides, we are 
conscious that, resisting the craze, we may 
very likely, in our indignation and disgust, 
lean over beyond the exact perpendicular a 
little. That is, nobody here can be'quite 
fair and candid. We must lay the case 
before an intelligent Christian public else- 
where for fair judgment, Is there any 
better medium, dear INDEPENDENT, for 
such appeal, than your columns? or any 
better public for a just judgment than your 
great constituency? From a recent Eastern 
visit, the writer knows this matter is one of 
urgent interest there. It has gone into 
national politics, in the platforms of all 
political parties. It needs discussion and 
will get it. 

There are, then, in these United States 
about 90,000 Chinese (the census will 
certainly show a less number than that). 
All but say acouple of thousand of these 
are men; probably 10,000 less than five 
years azo and not increasing in numbers 
now. They have been coming and going 
for thirty years, and this is the net result. 
They have all come from the English port 
of Hong Kong and are natives of a single 
province. For means to come, for security 
here, and for certainty of the return, at least, 
of their bones to China, at last, most of them 
are connected with cone or other of several 
Chinese corporations, whose advances they 
return in monthly or other installments. 
Until recently, transportation lines were not 
permitted to take them out of this country 
without certificates of the companies that 
all their debts were paid. They all come 
with the intention of remaining here about 
ten years, and of returning twice meantime, 
to visit their friceuds. Very many of them 
are husbands and fathers of families in their 
own land, and are here the better to provide 
forthem. If not married there, they are 
sons, aiding still to provide for families 
wholly or partly dependent upon them. 
Of course, they maintain their national 
habits, for they are only temporarily absent 
from home. They group together, for the 
same reason and for economy and safety. 
They will not renounce their own citizen- 
ship for ours. They do not desire to mix 
themselves into our civil or s6cial affairs. 
Their religion gives them po hope of a 
desirable future in another world unless 
their bones, at least, repose in their native 
soil. Their tastes, their national instincts, 
and their religion make them mere so- 
journers here. The Empire is as unwilling 
to have her population emigrate as any 
quarter of the globe can be to receive 
them. 

Now, the first striking feature of the 
facts in this case is this: thirty years of this 
immigration have given us 90,000 Mongo- 
lians—only 90,000—and that number de- 
creasing. More return than come, for now 
three years, certainly, and our Chinaman 
here doesn’t multiply himself into ten chil- 
dren while he stays, That ought to bring 
him favor with his enemies, at any rate. 
We expect to get this current twelve month 
nearly half a million of immigrants from 
across the Atlantic. The first twenty days 
of May we got 30,000 at the port of New 
York alone. Two months of that would 
give us numbers equal to the whole thirty 
years’ income from beyond the Pacific. 
How many millions have come from Eu- 





rope while these 90,000 have been getting 
here from Asia? Will some anti-China- 
man put up the facts? Was ever the rela- 
tive importance of any matter so exagger- 
ated as has been that of this Chinese busi- 
ness? So far as it is part of the great ques- 
tion of immigration it is a mere bagatelle. 
It is less significant than the incoming from 
any other considerable nation under heav- 
en, The question of free and vast immi- 
gration—with its corollaries of citizenship, 
and ballot, and school, and Sabbath, and 
communism, and corrupted politics, and 
peril to the whole of American tradition—is 
immensely serious, Outside all this ques- 
tion the Chinaman stands, except in the 
mere particular of the numbers in which 
he is here. In that particular he is yet 
relatively inconsiderable. But may he not 
be getting ready to come in “horde,” 
“deluge,” “ Mongolian invasion,” with all 
his ancestral gods and half his 400,000,000 
of multitude? Isn’t he getting starved out 
and crowded out, and isn’t he about to 
come and convert ours into a Mongolian 
civilization? One would think so, living 
here in the thick of this outcry and the 
horrors of sand-lot and newspaper! But 
‘‘what is the sign of his coming’? Not 
one, in heaven or earth! No man but from 
the one province has started, or wants to 
start. Up in some of the provinces, within 
the last four years six million of people 
have starved to death; but not one sur- 
vivor has started for San Francisco. In 
Ireland they have had a famine, in which I 
have recently seen it stated that it is not 
certain a single person has actually died di- 
rectly of starvation. See the resultant 
flicht to our shores! That ove Chinese 
province is getting back now for years more 
men than it is sending out. Nobody at all 
is coming but for a temporary soiourn. 
The Empire is famously unwilling that any 
of its people should migrate from it. 
Every man who knows anything on this 
subject knows that there is not now and 
that there never has been one moment of 
rational ground for apprehension of a 
‘*Mongolian deluge.” The cry is mixture 
of idiot and demagogue and craze, That all 
the political parties have gotten into their 
platforms fulminations against this 90,000 
of Mongolian incomers of thirty years, to 
catch the votes of the millions of incomers 
during that time from other lands, is the 
ludicrous side of a huge American dis- 
ce! 

The writer of this is not in favor of un- 
limited Chinese immigration, because he is 
not in favor of unconditioned immigration 
from any land. So it happened (a matter 
which has been much blazoned, as showing 
the absolute practical unanimity of this 
coast) that but one thousand persons in all 
the state, at the late election, voted “For 
Chinese immigration,” while fortyor sixty or 
some other thousands voted against it. In 
the first place, all tickets issued from all 
party headquarters had that specification 
“Against,” etc. printed in. By some freak of 
law,simply to erase the ‘* against ” and write 
in a ‘‘for” didn’t count as reversal of the 
specification; in the second place, erasure of 
the whole specification didn’t figure in the 
returns; and, in the third place, there are 
thousands who would not vote ‘“ For Chi- 
nese immigration ” without conditions, any 
more than they would for any other uncon- 
ditioned influx. Stringent conditions of 
incoming and of citizenship confronting all 
lands ought straightway to give us control 
of our own destinies, 

But are not these 90,000, asa matter of 
fact, too many? The Chinese consulate 
here declares that there is a standing de- 
mand for 10,000 of these laborers beyond 
the supply. Their wages have been stead- 
ily increasing. They are receiving here 
now as high wages as white men average in 
the United Statesat large. The Chinese here 
would gladly have further incoming very 
rigidly restricted. It would aid their per- 
sonal fortunes. They are not too many, if 
the law of demand and supply be any 
criterion. 

What manner of man or thing are they? 
They are getting familiar to the sight in all 
cities. They are touch, strong, undersized 
fellows. Their basket-load is said to be 
800 pounds, which they carry, by means 
of a pole across their shoulders, at a 
queer little trot along the streets. They 
are quick, patient, teachable, intelligent, 
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They are 
diligent. 
grateful for kindness, They are neat in 
their persons and apparel, which is clear to 
the eye of any casual observer, and to 
which the coroner and undertaker give uv- 
equivocal testimony. They are steady and 
effective laborers at almost everything to 
which they have been put. They stand any 
climate, and undergo almost any hardship, 
without complaint. They do not strike in 
the crisis of a job, nor drink whisky, nor 
try their hands at mobs, or riots, or politics. 
They mind their own business strictly, and 
interfere with that of nobody else. The 
great difficulty with them is that they do 
better work at lower rates than anybody 
else. That difficuliy 7 serious. 

Now, how did these people get here? It 
will be remembered that in old times eggs 
were a dollar apiece here in California and 
bu'‘ter a myth; and labor ten dollars a day, 
when it could be had and wasn’t twenty; 
and there was a deal of work to be done. 
Jobn was just across the ferry of the Pacific 
and could be gotten over cheaply. En- 
gland had forced the ports of China and 
opened her to the world at Hony 


orderly, 


Kony. 


Prices over here seemed to John himself 
princely, and he said: *‘ Yes, I'll go out of 
this China paradise into purgatory for a 
little, and pick up some of this money.” 
So, we wanted him. He wanted to come. 


He came. He worked the mines that would 
not pay the white miner, and made money. 
He did the washing, when there were no 
women to do it and the men wouldn't do it. 
He did the cooking a great deal better and 
cheaper than the miners could or could af- 
ford to. When it came to ditch-making, 


for sluices, or flumes, or irrigation, why, 
John was wonderfully convenient, and 
feasible, altogether. When tulu lands— 


more water than land—were to be re- 
cluimed, then John was wholly indispens- 
able, to cut the soggy bogs and pile them 
into levees, and bring to use the richest agri- 
cultural possibilities of the state. He has 
done that all, pretty much. When house- 
making came to be done, John turned 


helper of the women. He could cook a 
dinner, set a table, wash the dishes, do 
the laundry work, make a bed, take 
care of the baby, scrub a_ floor, 
milk a cow, water the garden, raise the 
vegetables, harness the horse, do everything 
which Bridget could do and many things 


she could not, where Bridget was not and 
could not be gotten to go. Indeed, John 


was inaugurated housekeeper when he was 
the only possible helper of or substitute for 
woman in the house, and proved himself 


#0 Valuable at it that he is at it vet; inso 
much that Bridget is a good deal mitigated 
in her severities by the possible and actual 
John. What our country houscholds could 
do without him T do not at all see, unless 
the present farmers’ wives should work 


themselves to death, and give their lords 
chance for new oncs, if they could get them. 
Then came the railroads. They must 


have men, men, men in a hurry; men to 
work anywhere and anyhow; men for the 
swamp, for the alkaline heat and drought. 
The Chinaman answered that need. Then 
came the fruit-raising and the small-fruit 
and berry business; then, as cities sprang 
up, the vegetable trade. Into all of these 
John was put, and was necessary. Then 
capital began to wonder whether agricul- 
ture ona larger scale would not pay, and 
nsed John on its ranches; and wheat and 
barley and wine of California began to 
come into the markets of the world, and 
it was discovered that the before despised 
soils were capable of producing greater 
riches than the boasted mines. 

Then capital began to dream of an im- 
perial state of many industries, varied re- 
sources, and inquired concerning the hides 
that had been shipped to Boston, made into 
leather, manufactured into shoes, and re- 
turned for our buying. Could not they be 
made here into leather, into shoes, and so 
great industries builded here? Capital took 
labor (not at ten dollars a day—it could do 
uothing with that), ittook John, and made 
leather and slippers, boots, shoes; and, so do- 
ine, made moderate money, and used many 
white men, for whom there would else have 
been no place. Capital began to take the 
wool of our vast herds of sheep, used John 
and his cheap work in many parts of the 
process, and so set up manufactories of 
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and obedient, and | blankets, flannels, cloths, which employ e | ing-man. Puritanism is the friend of the | make himself closely familiar with the best 
They are respectful, polite, and | certain proportion of Chinese, but a much | ¢pitalist. Puritanism appears to me to bethe | literature ofall the denominations. [Applause.} 


larger number of white men.’ So capital 
—powerless to compete with Eastern man- 
ufacturers in anything, with wages at 
former exorbitant rates—began, by John’s 
aid, to invest itself in many and varied 
forms of production—glue, candles, soap, 
cigars, clothing, underclothing, and scores 
of others. These new enterprises give em- 
ployment not only to Chinese, but to white 
labor, both directly and indirectly, to such 
an extent that it may well be doubted 
whether the state would have given em- 
ployment and livelihood to half its present 
population without them. So empty and 
vicious is the cry that the Chinese have 
crowded out white laborers! Why, the 
Chinese have brought them in, creating for 
them the places which white men occupy 
now in most of the manufacturing interests 
of the Coast. They came here, therefore, 
because we wanted them. The state needed 
them, for purposes essential to her upbuild- 
ing; got them, and has been immeasurably 
advantaged by them. 
SAN Francisco, CaL. 
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BY JOSEPH COOK. 


Pirmovuts Rock is a plece of granite broken 
off the Alps at Geneva. [Applause.] Who 
wrenched the fragment from the mountain ? 
A man much detested in certain quarters and 
much misunderstood. Jobn Calvin. 

There are many schools of thought which 
love to honor Calvin, and yet it is not fair to 
say that they are all as narrow ashe wasina 
few particulars. The foremost theologian of 
New England says that the theological semin- 
ary to which he belongs had behind it, at its 
foundation, five parties in theology—a Calvin 
party, a Calvinist party, a Calvinistie party, a 
Calvinistical party, and a Calvinisticalish par- 
ty. Congregationalism in New England ts 
Calvinisticalish, rather than Calvinist. If it 
were not, I should not care to represent it here 
to-day. Indeed, ifI did not findin Plymouth 
Rock the corner-stone of Congregationalism, 
I would not appear here at all on a merely de- 
nominational occasion. I am told that this 
immense assembly is a family gathering of 
Congregationalists and their friendly neigh- 
bors; a sectarian meeting; and so I feel 
cribbed, cabined, and confined. A single swal- 
low of Sectarianism makes the soul wasp- 
waisted. But Plymouth Rock, my friends, 
received Congregationalism out of the “ May- 
flower ’’; and, therefore, I venture to ask your 
attention to the value of Congregationalism as 
one element of church life in America, and 
especially to ite importance as a conservator 
of the Puritan spirit in both church and state. 

It is not too much to say that out of church 
liberty in New England came civil liberty; 
and, therefore, it is only a bold metaphor to 
assert that Plymouth Rock is one of the corner- 
stones of Bunker Hill Monument. On Ply- 
mouth Rock our fathers bad their feet when 
they thrust kingship off this continent. On. 
Plymouth Rock was sharpened the sword 
which cut from the limbs of America the un- 
natural and dwarfing withes and bonds of a 
hereditary aristocracy. Plymouth Rock under- 
girds our whole continent of freedom; is the 
bed of the prairies and crops out in Pike's 
Peak and El Capitan. On Plymouth Rock was 
sharpened the sword which, by long, deep 
plunges, through four years of war, blessed 
the South by cutting out of it the accursed 
cancer of human bondage. [Applause.] On 
Plymouth Rock will yet be sharpened the 
weapon which will cut the cancer of Mormon- 
fem out of our tawny sunset shoulder. On 
Plymouth Rock will yet be made keen the 
sword that will cut the cancer of unexecuted 
laws protecting the right of suffrage in our 
nation on the Gulf out of our statute-books, or 
else cut from public life the men who fail to 
execute those laws. [Applause.] On Ply- 
mouth Rock will be sharpened, let us hope, 
swords which, by and by, in a better age and in 
the hands of braver and purer men than our- 
selves, will purge our land of misgoverned 
municipalities, shut the brothels, ent out 
from the depths of our city stums intemper-. 
ance {Applause}, and cut off from the hights 
of our upper ten thousand, so-called, those 
fussy feathers of social pride [Applause] 
which domiveer over working-men, and 
domineer in this country in such a way that 
the coarsest forms of communism and socialism 
sometimes get a hearing, not so much for their 
tnherent reasonableness as because of the 
nherent unreasonableness of certain remnants 
of caste which are not Puritanic or Christian 
atall: Puritanism fs the friend of the work- 





only safe bridge by which we can span in this 
country the chasm between labor and capital. 
Jobn Milton and Oliver Cromwell were the first 
Americans. You remember how Cromwell 
lifted up his armand gave safety to Protest- 
ants for a while in the valleys of the Alps. 
You remember how England, under the Com- 
monwealth, showed through a few years what 
America was to become through centuries. I 
hold that Plymouth Rock, wrenehed outof the 
mountains at Geneva by John Calvin, deserves 
the reverence of politicians, for from the place 
off which it was broken flowed down the 
waters of liberty to the Netherlands, flowed 
down to Scotland a free church, flowed into 
England a large amount of liberty, and into the 
United States the best part of our political 
life. [Applause.] I will not say John Calvin 
wrenched off that stoue. No, no. It dropped 
from the Alps in that hour when the graves 
were rent and when on Calvary the sun muffled 
up his face. John Calvin was but an instru- 
ment held by the pierced Right Hand, and 
that latter wrenched off the rock on which we 


stand. [Applause.] 
It is, however, very irksome to me to appear 


even on this pediment of Plymouth Rock to 
defend anything that looks like mere denomin- 
alionalism, to say nothing of sectarianism. 
There is a way of leading a religious life inside 
a cocoon of denominational-newspapers and 
sectarian church organizations. Moody once 
asked a haughty Southerner on a battle-field if 
he was a Christian. He received no reply at 
all. The question was regarded as imperti- 
nent. He repeated the question. No reply 
was given. Finally, Moody said to the black 
servant of this Southerner: ‘‘Is your master a 
Christian ?’ ‘No; oh! no, he is not a Chris- 
tlan. He ie a Presbyterian.”” (Laughter.] I 
must confess that for at least half my life I 
read almost only Congregationalist news- 
papers, b I happemed to belong to the 
Congregationalist Church. Sir {addressing the 
Rev. Dr. Dana], there lies in the cemetery of 
your city of St. Paul a man who had the intel- 
lect of a statesman and the heart of a prophet. 
He was the son of a former governor of Ver- 
mont. I was attracted by his spiritual and 
mental qualities. He wasa Presbyterian; but 
he presided over a Congregationalist church, 
and I united with that body, chiefly because I 
happened to find there a preacher who inter- 
ested me. I confess that for years and years I 
was content with life in a denominational 
cocoon, rather than in the whole Christian 
temple. I was taught that I must contribute 





} to Congregational church organizations, that 1 


must read Congregationalist newspapers, that 

I must buy my books of the Congregational 

Publishing Society. As to Methodists, and 

Episcopalians, and Baptists, why, probably 

they were Christians; the door of Heaven 

might open to them, after all; but I was not to 

open the door of my sympathies to them as 

widely as to Cougregationalists. They were a 

kind of depreciated currency, which might be 

used when I had not enough of Congregation- 

alism to fill my pocket. [Laughter.] But now 

of late, my friends, it has been the will of 
Providence that I should be obliged to study 
different religious bodies, and I have no time 

to tell you how enlarged my life has been by 

the acquisition of keen and close sympathy 

with every one of our Evangelical denomina- 
tions. LI love to support to the extent of my 
feeble ability any denominational enterprises 
that are founded on Plymouth Rock; but when 

I began to tear open my cocoon, and to come 
up not to Congregational newspapers only, but, 
for example, to the Christian Advocates, that 
immense family of fire-places lighted up all 
across this continent, to warm my hands at 
them in New York, and Chicago, and Cincin- 
nati, and to get acquainted with editors and 
preachers not belonging to my denomination, 
and find what brave, manly men they are, I 
began to feel like one who was tearing down 
partitions in a palace, and making one vast 
hall, full of fire-places on all sides, where hith- 
erto I had had only a closet. In reading the 
best Episcopalian newspapers, I found that, 
after all, Emerson is only superficially right 
when he says of the Church of England that 
its gospel is: “ By taste are ye saved.” [Ap- 
plause and laughter.}] Breaking through the 
cloudy lower sky of Episcopslianism, what did 
Ifind? Why, glorious Jeremy Taylor, flaming 
there in the higher azure of religious litera- 
ture like the Pleiades. He has been near my 
heart, I hope, for twenty years, and is nearer 
and nearer as I approach the time when I am 
to pass into the world where he bas long been 
a citizen. You have heard probably that John 
Bunyan was a Baptist; and as to Presbyterians, 
in spite of their thinking that Congrezational- 
ists are a somewhat unsafe body,I shall say 
that some of the soundest disines that the 
world has produced have belonged to the Pres- 
byterian denomination. There are glorious 
religions writers outside of our own particu- 
lar religious sects: and he lives a pinched, 
confined, serimped religious life ho does not 
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When I go to Lake George in the hot months, 
I sit often in a summer-house over which a 
great tree spreads its branches; and one of my 
neighbors is a gray squirrel, who comes out in 
the dewy mornings and leaps from balcony to 
baleony of the boughs. I have learned in the 
last ten years, at least, to leap from balcony 
to baleony of the Evangelical denominations 
and of religious literature, all branches of one 
tree. I have made my nest not on any one 
branch, as 1 tried to do at first. I have not 
tried, sir [turning to theRev. Dr. Patton], as you 
ridiculed the English Church so well for doing, 
to sit on the outer portion ofa branch, and saw 
it off between myself and the tree, and so, with 
unspeakable results, make myself an exclusive 
Church. [Laughter.] 1 have not tried to 
build even a temporary nest on a single 
branch. I have imitated my neighbor, the 
squirrel, the leaping gray lightning of the 
summer woods, and he makes his nest in the 
heart of the tree. I would build my nest 
where all the branches of the denominations 
come together into the one trunk, Almighty 
God. [Applause.] 

Having thus protected myself against any 
mnisconstruction of what Iam about to say, I 
must affirm that in some of my trips across the 
continent [ have aseertained that, while Con- 
gregationalism struts a little too much in New 
England, it cringes a little too much in the 
Mississippi Valley. A Methodist minister in 
Ohio, as 1 am credibly informed, once said, 
lately, to his congregation: ‘The Methodists 
are the only denomination that can offer you 
free salvation. Here are the Presbyterians; 
they cannot do it. Here are the Episcopalians; 
they cannot. And hereis a young, obscure, 
unimportant sect, called the Congregational 
ists; they cannot. All these sects are Calvin 
ists, and they hold such views of foreordina- 
tion that they cannot understand a free 
Gospel.”” What this minister preached, if 
taken as a specimen, would be one of the 
grossest cricatures of Methodist preaching ip 
the Mississippi Valley; and yet I have ne 
doubt that Congregationalism, by being called 
Calvinistic, when it ought to be called Calvin- 
isticalish only, has again and again felt itself 
under the burden of obloquy simply because 
the great principle of New England theology is 
not understood at a distance. New England the- 
ology is not Calvinism; it is a modified and con- 
sistent Calvinism. As represented by Andover 
and New Haven to-day, it has little quarrel with 
Princeton, and yet is a preachable theology, as 
the vital piety it produces abundantly proves. 

The most important religious awakenings of 
New England, from the days of Jonathan Ed- 
wards to the present hour, have been produced 
by a preachable New England theology. Con- 
gregationalists have had more revivals and have 
founded more colleges than any other denomi- 
nation in New England. The American Mis 
sionary Association, the Home Missionary So- 
ciety, and the American Board are all great 
national organizations, supported almost en- 
tirely by Congregationalists The Americap 
Board, an uncouth name, being translated, 
means the Congregationalists’ World-zirdling 
Missionary Association. 

It is a great error to charge Congregational- 
iste with affinities for rationalism, in the bad 
sense of the word. New England theology has 
effected great improvements in the statement 
of religious doctrines, for it has endeavored to 
unite Puritan earnestness with free thought. 
The former has, indeed, been the incentive to 
the latter, and when the latter is saturated by 
the former it is safe. It is the virtue of 
believing in freedom of thought and high 
intelligence that has led over at times into 
rationalism some who have lost the Puritan 
devoutness. Unitarianism has forgotten how 
to get on its knees. When rationalism declares 
itself as such, we cut it off from the Congrega- 


tionalist body. 
Tt is a ous error to make no distinction 


between Congregationalism and Independency 
in church government. 

When lax church government amounts to 
Independency in this country, when Congrega- 
tionalists who belung to the broad church set 
up the local independent body of Christians as 
of superior authority to any advice that local 
body may receive from an association of 
churches, you will see the distinction drawn 
here between Independency and Congregation- 
alism; and the land will understand it, as it 
does not at this hour, that Congregationalism 
is not Independeney. You are afraid of Con- 

m because you think it means the 
rule of every man for himself; but it is far 
from having that meaning to us. 

Why have we been obliged to study theology 
s0 closely in New England? Because we have 
allowed everybody to think for himeelf. In 
this sophomoric age of the world, we bave had 
revolt after revolt from crude minds. It was 
chiefly a deep secularization of the Charch by 
its connection with the government and by the 
influence of the Frencn and Indian War and 
the Revolution that brought on Unitarianism, 
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We lost Harvard University, which we found- 
ed. We are bringing it back; but when the re- 
volt was pronounced, we cut off that Congre- 
gationalist excrescence. 

While it is loyal to all freedom of thought, 
while it demands the highest intelligence 
everywhere, and makes men think to all 
points of the compass, Congregationalism, ff 
true to its ideals, makes men think reverently. 
The Puritan spirit [ would have mixed in the 
mind of the churches with a lofty intellectual 
freedom. Unless you mix these in equal pro- 
portions, you get something that is not safe. If 
you do mix them, you have a glorious power 
in history, and one that energizes all practical 
endeavor, and that again and again has shown 
its power in large affairs in the most impress- 
ive way. 

It was Puritanism which took Charles the 
First by the throat and broke his neck. It was 
Puritanism in the form of Congregationalism 
which planted the common school in the rocky 
soil of New England. It was Puritanism in 
the form of Congregationalism that founded 
Yale, and Amherst, and Williams, and Dart- 
mouth, and Harvard itself. It was Puritanism 
which founded Oberlin, one of the most glori- 
ous names among the colleges of the West. 
{Applause.] I had almost said that, if I were 
to single out to-day the collegiate institution 
which better than any other represents the 
spirit of New England and Puritanism, I 
should affirm that that institution is Oberlin. 
{Applause.] At an early day Oberlin was right 
on slavery. It is right on temperance and all 
moral reform. It is right on what are called 
the minor vices, some of which, by the way, 
are practiced only too freely in colleges which 
call themselves Christian. Oberlin does not 
long keep a young man in her circles that tip- 
ples. Indeed, she drops from her lists any 
man who, after being warned, continues the 
use of the filthy weed called tobaceo. [Ap- 
plause.} Oberlin shuts up her whiskey-shops. 
Oberlin will not have her youth tempted. If 
to-day you want an {llustration of what I mean 
by the Puritan spirit, take Oberlin. When I 
stand on the Oberlin platform te lecture, the 
institution seems to me like that marvelous 
Pantheon in Rome where there is a window in 
the dome between the head of the observer 
and the sky. In this Churech—and old Roman 
structure, where Raphael lies buried—there is 
an opening, through which you look directly 
out into God's azure. I go into some other 
colleges, and find the domes really closed and 
illuminated by figures of the great among men 
in the intellectual and moral world. I goto 
Oberlin, and look through an open window in 
the top of the dome of severe culture, and find 
God. In that attitude I would have the whole 
civilization of our land. This is Puritanism, 
free, open thought, looking into the eye of 
Heaven, and acting out in Church and state all 
it learas from the heavenly vision. [Applause.] 

We are told in the West very often that all 
the execrescences in church life in the East 
come from Congregationalism. Have we not 
heard very odd doctrines from certain popular 
preachers in the Congregationalist Church? 
They are Independents more than Congrega- 
tionalists. When the division is made, which 
will be nade by and by, between the two parties, 
you will find that the sous of Heaven will be on 
the right side? The Puritans were not independ- 
ents in that raw, crude sense in which some men 
are Independents, whose religion is not Chris- 
tianity, but individualism. 

I am thankfal that one type of church gov- 
ernment is not the only one on the earth. We 
are trying several experiments. All that I care 
to insist on is that you must not be prejudiced 
against the Pilgrim spirit, and must not look 
askance upon what Puritanism bas done, simply 
because you see a form of church government 
not your own connected with this great histor- 
ical endeavor. 

Closing, now, my friends, with something 
touching the Sabbath-school practically, let 
meecho what these eloquent brethren have 
saidto you. I have most tender associations 
and friendships with those men who have just 
stood on this platform to speak to this hushed 
assembly. And get, if I had no sympathy with 
them, if they were strangers to me entirely, their 
central words would have adeep echo in my 
heart, for one of them said regeneration in the 
teacher is the chief means of securing regener. 
ation in the child; and s consecrated earnest- 
nese in what the other speaker recommended 


to us as a chief means of meeting the wants of 
the 


West. 
If I am to put all my heart in a word, I must 
put it into the single term regeneration. 
Calcium lights, Chinese lanterns, eloquent 
lectures, volumes of questions and illustra- 
tions, Sabbath-school papers—what are they 
but so many wires on dead telegraphic-posts 
sud blasphemy in face of High Heaven, if there 
be not the spirit of vital piety to flash as 
electricity along them? The frst word in 
Sabbath-school instruction, the word uttered 
midst and last, must be regeneration. Now, 
the word that best expresses the Puritan is re- 
generation and not in the church merely but 
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in polities. The Puritan believed that the righ | 
has aright torale. The Puritan believed tnat 
the state was fundamentally only a theocracy, 
and that, if anything is ascertained in regard to 
religious truth and has a plain bearing on civil 
or social life, that bearing should be followed. 
The Puritan meant to act out all he believed. 
He was no dawdler. And now, if the Puritan 
spirit can be put into the youth of the land, 
God knows how soon we may be able to slough 
off some of our leprosies from not only the 
integument of our national life, but from the 
inner vitals, where in a kind of hushed univers- 
ality they are gnawing to-day unconfessed. 

The youth of the Western States will be 
short. The middle age of the Western States 
will be long and mighty. The old age of the 
Western States—God grant it may never come, 
The ministers in this Assembly who are teach- 
ing the West what to believe and what to 
practice are living in the youth of common- 
wealths hastening with giant strides to 
maturity. One hundred years of life in Bos- 
tou fora minister in the age to which Cotton 
Mather belonged would not represent a great- 
er opportunity for influence on a formative 
period of state life than some ten years may 
represent in these swiftly-advancing common- 
wealths of the Mississippi Valley. Where are 
the spirits of the fathers? Where are Crom- 
well and Milton, and those who dared to 
beard the most powerful empire on the globe, 
in order to assert their religious rights, and, 
when they could not secure them, fied to a 
new hemisphere, that there, taking winter by 
the beard and savage Nature by the foretop, 
they might work out into practice what they 
believed in theory? Let the spirit of these 
men fall in a double portion on the ministry of 
the West. 

Yonder is a fertile South, rich in opportuni- 
ties; its great peril overpassed, and yet not 
quite removed from before the face of the sun 
of prosperity. Who are these flying hosts from 
the Gulf? Who are these who brave a north- 
ern climate in order to obtain a home in Kan- 
sas? Is it true that the ballot is free in the 
South? Why does not emigration flow into 
Missouri? That state juts out as a promon- 
tory into the free populations of the North. 
Emigration skips it, as if it were a carrion-field. 
Why does not emigration flow into the lower 
part of the Mississippi Valley, as it does into 
the upper? Let ue have enough of the Puri 
tan epirit to see to it that our national laws 
securing freedom of the ballot-box and a pure 
franchise are executed from side to side of the 
land. [Applause.}] Let us pour enough of 
that spirit into the hearts of our youths to 
secure the results of our great Civil War. Let 
us remember that we are the brethren of the 
South, and not merely ber rulers. We are not 
her rulers any more. State rights have come 
again into existence. We do not purpose to 
trample on them. Politically, we are a non- 
ceutralized republic. Religiously, however, we 
are all centralized about the heart of Christ. 
Let us remedy the imperfection of our polit- 
eal by the perfection of our religious organiz- 
ation. Let us open all paralytic veins ; let us 
send Christ’s blood into all the minor circula- 
tions of the land; and so centralize, unify, and 
regenerate America and the world. (Great 
applause. ]—Chaulauqua Assembly Herald. 





THE REIGN OF CHRIST. 
BY THE REV. J. BALDWIN BROWN, B.A. 
“The blessed and only Potentate.”—I Tne. vi, 15. 


Buiessep be God for the conviction which a 
Christian is not only permitted, but is bound 
to cherish, that there is but one Spirit, a 
blessed Spirit and a Spirit of blessing, reign- 
{nz over all the worlds—“‘ the Blessed and only 
Potentate.” I suppose that man’s chief 
agony, whenever and wherever he has cared to 
consider what lies beneath the surface experi- 
ences of his life, has arisen from the notion 
that a malignant spirit,a spirit who loves 
cursing as God loves blessing, has a large 
and independent share in the government of 
the world. This idea has been formulated into 
a religious creed in beathendom. There sre 
peoples who strive with all their art to pro- 
pitiate the Devil, because, as they look at al) 
the borrors and miseries which torment the 
buman race, and at the storms, plagues, and 
famines which devastate the physical world, 
they seem driven to believe that the malig- 
nant power is more near to them, has more to 
do with them, and is abie to exercise a more 
powerful influence over their lives than the 
Lord, Think, I beseech you, of the terrible 
experience through which such a people must 
have passed before they could settle down to 
sach a conviction; think of the measure of 
buman anguish expressed in the belief. The 
Devil has more power over me than God. Nor 
is this a heathen experience alone. It has be- 
come a formal belief in heathendom, in the ab- 
sence of the sustaining influence of revelation. 
In Christendom men dare not, for very shame, 
say that they believe it, with the throne of the 





crucified and risen Christ revealed in the 


Apocalypse to their gaze. But they live as iz 


they believed it as surely as the heathen; and 
in every crisis of distress and difficulty, in 
every season of keen pain and sbarp pressure, 
they wail and moan as if they had fallen help- 
less into an enemy’s hand. 

There is something peculiarly touching in 
these epistles to Timothy; these last words of 
the aged and weary soldier of the Cross, as 
the battle on earth was ending, and through 
the gathering shades the crown of glory was 
gleaming on high. And I do not mean simply 
that they contain the most affecting personal 
experiences—revelations of Paul’s most pro- 
found solicitudes, fears, hopes, and loves. 
Writing not to a Chureh, but to one who was as 
his own child, bis own son in the faith, on whom 
he had lavished much of that wealth of affec- 
tion which his devotion to his ministry had 
forbidden him to spend on such dear com- 
rades as it is permitted to us to gather around 
us in our homes, he suffers himself to reveal 
‘his most hidden thoughts, hopes, and appre- 
bensions, with a fullness such as we find not 
elsewhere in his writings, and which to us, to 
the Church in all ages, is of priceless worth. 
I refer rather to the whole tone of the corre- 
spondence; to the doubts and anxieties about 
the work whieh be was leaving that gathered 
about his heart. They would have crushed 
him down to blank despair, but for his faith 
in the Blessed and only Potentate, who had 
the future of the Church and of humanity in 
his hand; and in the appearing of Jesus 
Christ, which in his own good time that Rlessed 
and only Potentate would show, to the eternal 
confusion of evil and the eternal victory of 
all for which he had fought and suffered and 
was ready to die, leaving it in death for that 
sovereign hand tocomplete. It was the care 
of the great world—all which he dreamed 
that the Lord would do for it, all which he 
foresaw beyond the storm and sorrow of the 
present, in the moments of most piercing 
vision—that he committed to that Blessed and 
only Potentate’s hand. But it was an act of 
sublime faith ; sublime as that which iuspired 
Isaiah’s glorious evangelic vision, when Heze- 
kiah’s brilliant reformation had perished, and 
impiety, blasphemy, and brutality were again 
surging like a food over the land. 

And this opens a dark, mysterious subject— 
the last days of great teachers, the leaders of 
revivals and reformations, the captains of the 
ages. The gloom is profound, as far as the 
eye of sense can see, in which many of them 
are permitted to die. The darkness which 
gathered around Calvary, as the death-shrdow 
settled over the Redeemer’s brow, broken only 
by the cry of a bursting heart, “My God! my 
God! why hast thou forsaken me!l’’ is pro- 
foundly symbolic. How many of the Master's 
greatest disciples have seen their life-work 
shattered and all their bopes withered before 
their death! When Paul began bis ministry, 
we can well believe that to his sanguine eye a 
millennium of righteousness, peace, and love 
seemed to be dawning, and that he believed 
that before he died he should see its meridian 
glory. There were moments, it would seem, 
when the vision abated before the Saviour’s in- 
structed and prophetic sight; but he knew 
from the firs. that ages of storm and anguish 
lay between his advent and the noon of mil- 
lenvial glory aud joy. The men of royal power 
are tempted to believe in a swift, imperial 
progress of the truth. It needs but to be 
preached, they say to themselves, with all the 
passionate fervor which we can throw into the 
proclamation, to triumph everywhere, Men 
will throw open the gates of their hearts with 
eager joy when they hear the name and com- 
prehend the mission of the Redeemer. Soon 
the world will be ringing with the glad shout: 
“ Hosanna to the Son of David. Blessed be He 
who cometh in the name of the Lord,”” Alas! 
very many of them before they die have to 
wateb the flelds which they have tilled, and 
whose living greenness made glad the bare 
desert of the world, grow wan and sickly, 
while the blades of promise lie black and 
shriveled on the ground. Knowing but in 
part what the Redeemer knew perfectly, that 
the life of Godis still uncorrupted iu the earth, 
they are tempted to cry, in dire despondency, 
with Elijah: Would God I might now die; now 
that my life work is so manifestly a wreck. 

It was thus that Paul sew that the first 
promise of the apostolic age was missing ite 
fulfillment; that the simplicity of the faith was 
being corrupted ; and that false teachers were 
making havoc of the Church. He saw days of 
storm and dackness at hand, in which the ma- 
lignant powers, which he believed hed been 
crushed from under the triaumpbant chariot- 
wheels of Christ, would once more vex and 
torment the world. Very gloomy isthe pic- 
ture which he draws of the near future; pro- 
foundly sad, when contrasted with the 
brilliant bopes which the swift, triumphant 
progress of the Gospel had nursed in his fervid 
and passionate heart. Timothy, too, his own 
son in the faith, was trembling in his allegi- 
ance; and, if Timothy madeshipwreck of faith, 
of ‘whom, of what in the wide world could he 
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have hope? This is aterrible picture which 
the aged apostle paints of the times which 
were eoming on the world (II Tim. iii, 1—18). 
And the peculiar solemnity of his addresses to 
Timothy reveal the fear which overshadowed 
his heart (II Tim, i, 6—8, 18-15 ; I Tim. vi, 20; 
If Tim. iv, 1—5). One thing, and one ouly, 
sustained him—his belief in the one and only 
Potentate, who had charge of the destinies of 
the Church and of mankind. The ultimate 
power which overrules and overrides all minor 
and subordinate power—just as the moon over- 
rides the minor forces which lash or lay the 
waves of the ocean, leading their tidal prog- 
ress with calm supremacy and resistless force 
—is in one band, and it is the hand of the 
Blessed and only Potentate, All the ebbings 
and fowings, the sinkings and the liftings of 
this mighty flood are but as the rufflings of the 
wavelets of the ocean. They are powerless to 
stay or to hasten the ordained set of its motion 
toward the fulfillment of the idea and the hops 
of the Lord. 

The Blessed and only Potentate. Critics ex- 
ercise themselves with the question whether 
by this emphatic ‘‘only’’ Paul was aiming a 
blow at the cardinal point of the great 
Gnostic heresy, which was already beginning 
to distract the Church, But the Gnostic 
heresy, like all other heresies, would be of 
little moment if we did not bear about with 
us the germs of it all within. Heresy is, for 
the most part, not the private aberration of an 
individual mind, strong enough to carry other 
minds in its train; itis rather the statement, 
ina partial and exaggerated form, of ideas 
which are at work in human minds generally 
and which have an element of truth in them 
whereby they lay hold on the interest and be- 
lief of mankind. A heresy is really formid- 
able when it seems to offer to men an easy way 
out of some dire perplexity in which their 
musings upon truth and life have landed 
them. As itis with temptation, so is it with 
heresy. The formidable feature in both is the 
response which the heart is prepared to yield 
to them; the escape which they offer from 
dire intellectual perplexities, on the one band, 
or the field which they afford for the action of 
insurgent lusts and passions, on the other, 
What could a temptation to steal mean to a 
man like 8t. Paul? What could the wanton 
wooing of-a syren look like to St. John? So 
neither need Gnostic heresies at al] trouble us ; 
but for our terrible reaijiness to believe at the 
first apparent triumph of evil, or under the 
first crushing burden of sorrow, that a demon 
takes full share with a Blessed Potentate in the 
government of the world. And the pressure 
of this temptation is tremendous. One won- 
ders how the ministering angels bear the sight 
of all the wrong and wretchedness that they 








—. often hears the question agitated 
whether the departed are stil) mixed up with 
the lives of those upon earth who were dear 
to them, helping the ministering spirite in 
their taske of mercy. But again the question 
occurs: How could they bear it, if they were ? 
How could a mother whose holincss had passed 
under the consecrating touch of death bear to 
follow her darling daily and nightly through 
the ecenes in which some of you whose 
mothers are with the holy ones dvlightr 
Great God! were she to see youin moments 
you wot of, it might dim the brightness of 
celestial glory and shake with throes of 
anguish the serenity of the heavenly rest. 
But to me this seems but partof a deeper 
question: How does Christ bear it? Christ, 
who loves man with a tenderness which no 
mother’s love can mate, how can he bear to 
hear the sobs,the shrieks of anguish which 
rise up each moment into the silent heaven 
from the world he loves? 

He bears it because he fs the Blessed and 
only Potentate; because be knows the victori- 
ous force of hislove. He knows that in the end 
it must be, it will be triumphant. However 
long the battle, deep the gloom, sharp the 
pain, these are of the night; while bis tri- 
umph fills the eterna] day with joy and praise. 
Seeing, though afar, the inevitable victory, 


They know, as we cannot know, the range 
of that Potentate’s power. They see, as we 
cannot see, the sweep of the scepter which 
the Lamb that was clain sways from the 
throne. They see the vision with open face, 
the Lamb.in the midst of the throne; and no 


by adoubt. They know that the Blessed and 
only Potentate must win to himself anu empire 
in which blessing shall be bright as sunlight 
and broad as heaven. Here, then, let us en- 
trench ourselves in the reign of the risen 
Christ, whose symbol is the Lamb in the mide 
of the throne. The triumphant manifestation 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








of that reign is the great act of the Potentate | ness there to the pilgrims who have trodden 


on which the apostle dwells. It is the one 
supreme act of his power to reveal the Lord 
Jesus, Not the lonely and sorrowful pilgrim 
on the world’s highway; but the King in the 
midst of the throne, his realm the wide uni- 
verse, the cross his scepter, his might as a 
King his redeeming love. This is the Lord’s 
great work, the crown of all other works, the 
end for which all the wonderful and beautiful 
works that adorn the Creation were fashioned, 
the reign of the King who rules in righteous- 
ness, the legend on whose crown is ‘‘ Mighty 
to save,” lying like a dew of blessing on all 
the worlds. 

And there is no foree in the universe that can 
hinder it. Reign he must until all his enemies 
are underneath his feet. Hisenemies. (Do not 
misunderstand.) His enemies are not the 
souls of men; but the lusts and hates and pas- 
sions which torment them. The souls he loves 
with an infinite tenderness. It is their tyrants 
and tormentors that he will crush, exulting, 
beneath the chariot-wheels of bis glorious 
progress, as be passes on to everlasting victory, 
If souls will not have him to be their King— 
will rebel, resist, defy—they must be bruised 
and broken and lie prostrate in pain and 
shame. But there is no exultation in Heaven 
over souls overthrown and moaning in the 
darkness, cast out by their own act from the 
fellowships of life. Pity, always pity, and 
yearning desire to uplift and comfort and 
save. The enemies whom he will crush be- 
neath his feet with high exultation, over whom 
he will triumph with glorious joy, are man’s 
enemies and God’s—the devil’s brood of lusts 
and lies, and wrongs and hates, and murderous 
passion and insolent power, which through all 
the ages of earth’s sad history have made it 
Miker Hell than Heaven. The King shall reign 
in righteousness and the Prince shall rule in 
judgment; and fraud, violence, tyranny, false- 
hood, lust, pride, passion, iniquity in all its 
myriad shapes and forms agball be swept be- 
fore his triuciphant train into the outer night. 
For be is the Blessed and only Potentate. The 
Blessed One must radiate blessing around 
him. If evil is finally to bar the universal 
blessing, then, verily, there is divided empire 
in the great universe; the Devil is enthroned 
and reigns as Lord 

Do not imagine, I pray you, that, in speaking 
thus simply and surely of thé absolute suprem- 
acy of the blessed and only Lord, I forget that 
I am speaking of great mysteries and am 
touching some of the profoundest metaphyric- 
al problems of the world. The consistency of 
this absolute reign of a wise, righteous, and 
benignant King, with the real existence of 
evil, with the range of the power of an evil 
will, and the awful misery in the universe 
which evil is suffered to work, making exist- 
ence to some spirits one long moan of pain, 
presents points of tremendous difficulty. 
Again, measure the difficulty of imagining the 
heart of that Blessed and only Potentate satis- 
fied, at rest in the sphere, the serene sphere of 
his eternal light and splendor, while one evil 
will fs still in wretched rebellion in the unt- 
verse, and the cries and moans of souls in an- 
guish wail up from the Shades It is of no use 
attempting to ignore or to lighten the pressure 
of the difficulty by settling down pleasantly 
to the belicf that a scheme of universal gov- 
ernment which shall leave Hell filled eternal- 
ly, as well as Heaven, is entirely consistent 
with the nature of the Father, with the love 
which agonized on Calvary, and with the mis- 
sion of a Comforter who yearns over and 
strives with the hardest and most rebellious 
hearts. It is a dark, dark difficulty, which will 
be seen at last to be insuperable, in the way 
of belief in the terrible Calvinistic dogma: and 
those who refuse to sce it, and are quite con- 
tent that the Devil should fill his Hell with 
agony forever, and Christ his Heaven with 
bliss, earn their contentment by refusing the 
toils and burdens of the loftier exercises 
of human thought. The theological ostrich 
in these days has mostly its tail in the 
air and its head in the sand; and that 4; 
the reason, I suppose, why cultivated men 
in our generation turn with half-suppressed 
contempt from theological settlements of the 
problems of life. But I cannot see any way 
tm which there are not the gravest difisulties 
in our path. It seems to me that difficulty is 
an inevitable outcome of our condition here. 
We have problems to study and to settle, the 
terms of which run out into regions which are 
wholly beyond the range of our thought 
Most assuredly our work here is not to settle 
them ; the means of s complete settlement are 
not afforded tous. We are thinking and talk- 
ing in the dark about the world bebind the 
veil when we attempt to survey its features 
and to map out its life. Some bright points 
and breadths of sunlight we can see through 
the rifts to the veil which Revelation opens ; 
enough to assure us of its substantial reality— 
nay, of its home-likeness to souls trained in 
the noblest and most fruitful experiences of 
this life; but beyond all is dim. We see 


enough to know that there will be no strange- 





life’s pathways as “‘ strangers and sojourners,”’ 
seeking a city—‘‘a city which hath founda- 
tions eternal in the heavens, whose builder 
and maker is God.” We see sometimes in 
rare moments of rapture the gleam of its radi- 
ant walls in the distance, its pearly gates, its 
shining streets, and the white-robed throng 
that fill the air with thanksgiving and the 
voice of melody ; but when we try to fix the 
forms and hues and tones, they vanish, aud 
for the moment it seems as if we had scen it 
in adream. But they are there, solid forms 
of things in the celestial sunlight, but veiled 
from the too familiar and formal contact of 
beings whose training has yet to be perfected 
amid the bare and dry realities of this 
visible and tangible world. As Canaan shone 
In the far distance to the eyeof the dying 
leader from Pisgah’s crest, so from the hights 
which break sometimes the dusty levels of 
the wilderness of our wanderings we catch 
the gleam and the glow of Heaven. But it ig 
all too vague and far for us to map out its 
borders or describe the methods and condi- 
tions of its life. The little that is told us 
is couched in language which bends itself 
to the things with which we are familiar. If 
the Scripture spake of heavenly things and 
heavenly forms, it would eclipse all the 
brightness which lights, though with fee- 
ble, trembling luster, this night of our 
toil and sorrow ; as auroral radiance, born in 
this mundane atmosphere, fades and dies be- 
fore the first flush of the coming sun. The se- 
crets of that world, the nature of its fellow- 
ships, the modes of its life are wisely hidden. 
To map out schemes of the future is beyond 
our power. Eschatology, the science of the 
last things, is,as a science, one of the most 
baseless and, therefore, profitless which can be 
pursued by man. The problems we must 
leave; the path we know and must pursue. 
“1 am the Way, the Truth, and the Life” said 
the Blessed and only Potentate, when in hu 

man form be dwelt amongst us In the world. 
Whither he has gone we know, and the way 
wekvnow. Enough forushere. We shall un- 
ravel the mystery, We shall solve the problems 
in God’s good time. For that solution, when 
it shall be granted to us, when we shall “ see 
face to face” and “‘ know even as also we are 
kpnown,”’ we have to train ourselves by the 
earnest and faithful exercise of our powers on 
the things which are set around us here, and 
by manly, upright walk in the way which we 
do understand to be the way of God, and which 
we shall find, as we press on, is the way up, 


the way out, the way home. 
But it seems to me that such words as these, 


“ The Blessed and only Potentate,”’ are set like 
sunlight in the heavens to gladden and quick- 
en us by their beams. All that they promise 
we cannot measure. All that they express we 
cannot comprehend ; but they are like sunlight 
to vs. We turn, we cannot but turn, as flowers 
to summer warmth, to their light and fre. Be 
the perplexities of the problem -of evil what 
they may, God will have us understand that 
there is a Blessed and only Potentate ruling 
above them all. The solar system may be, 
nay, is and must be a profound mystery to us; 
the relation of the sun to his satellite stars may 
have a kernel of secret which we cannot ex- 
plore; but the sunlight and the sun-warmth 
have a benediction of their own, which, leaving 
the problems to the future, nay, while we 
strive to the utmost to solve them, we can take 
in with joy. Clear and bright as the sun in 
the midsummer heaven is this regin of Christ 
in the spiritual spbere. And so the dark diffi- 
culties which inhere tn the moral problems of 
life may be left awhile, that we may take into 
our hearts all the cousolation and all the inspira- 
tion which the assurance of that reign affords. 
We know and we restin the knowledge that 
there is a Blessed and only Potentate, who in 
his own good times will reveal the Lord Jesus 
in triamph and establish bis universal reign. 

“Would God I could believe it !”’ sighs many 
a sad heart, crushed down to dark despair by 
what seems to be the ever-widening reign of 
selfishness and sin. Believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ ts still the everlasting Gospel ; the one 
way of salvation, the one ground of hope for 
the careworn lover and the servant of man- 
kind. Believe in the Lamb who is slain; who 
reigns now on the great high throne; whose 
heart, pierced on Calvary, claimed the world 
as the fruit of his travail; whose Almighty 
hand fn his own good time will draw it within 
the blessed circle of his reign. 

“Would God I conld believe it!” cries 
many a tried, tempted, overpressed child of 
sorrow, who mourns, with David, ‘* Deep 
calleth unto deep at the noise of thy water- 
spouts; all thy waves and billows are gone 
over me”; who finds it bard, impossible to 
reconcile with a Father’s love the crosses 
which crush him, the losses, failures, frustra- 
tions of purpose and hope whicb he has life- 
long to endure. “ Believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ” is for him, too, the only Gospel. Be- 
lieve on the Blessed and only Potentate who 
holds under his band every adverse force that 








threateps you, and who modulates their pres- 
eure as wisely, as tenderly as a mother her 
lullaby over her sleeping child. He has the 
whole sum of the influences which bear on you 
under his absolute sovereignty ; and his care 
is so tender, his wisdom is so perfect, his 
love is so boundless aud free that he claims 
from you that last grand utterance of triumph- 
ant faith: ‘* Though he slay me, yet will I 
trust in him.”’ 
fh 


Panitary, 


PUBLIC HEALTH AS RFELATID TO 
THE DISEASES OF ANIMALS. 


Tue attention that is now beinz given to 
velerinary education in England, the interest 
sbown by many medical men fn these compar- 
ative studies, and certain facts that have come 
to light as to relations between the diseases of 
men and animals bave together made this 
subject one of more public attention. 

Prof. Law was recently invited by the Na- 
tional Board of Health to express an opinion 
how far the interests of national health de- 
manded attention to the sanitary condition of 
domestic animals. It is well known that sey- 
eral diseases are communicatle from the one 
to the other. He enumerates ten of this kind 
belonging to the contagia. Some of these, 
like bydrophobia, are very well known. Gland- 
ers in horses is also known to many ; but its 
frequency and fatality are much beyond the 
common estimate. Rhode Island and Michi- 
gan boards bave had occasion tc examine into 
itsextent. Both have furnished valuable facts 
and warnings as to it. 

Malignant anthrax, both in its external and 
internal form, is conveyed not only directly, 
but in the assorting of horsehair. A series of 
cases lately reported by Dr. Russell, of Glas- 
gow, have given new prominence to the con- 


ee wool-sorters’ disease, from an outbreak at 
Bradford, has again claimed attention, and is 
shown in many cases to be caused by a specific 
blood-poison, conveyed by the fleeces to those 
handling them. It is a very important question 
how far tuberculosis, or consumption, is trans- 
missible from cattle to men, either through 
the meat or through the milk. Some of our 
ablest pathologists and experimenters are now 
inquiring into this matter; for recently the 
view is gaining ground that the disease so 
common in cows can be conveyed to human 
beings, and that infants feeding on the milk of 
tuberculous cattle cannot escape a malnutri- 
tion which leads to tuberculous deposit in 
the glands of the bowels or in the lungs. An 
editorial in the last July number of the WV. Y 
Medical Record gives a good resumé of the 
present status of evidence. 

Small-pox sometimes prevails among chick- 
ens and pigeons,and, like some other of the in- 
fections, is well carried about by cats and dogs. 
Other tr iss! euch as those of Asiatic 
cholera, milk sickness or trembles, food and 
mouth disease, or apthous fever, diphtheria, 
and typhoid—are under watch and seem to oc- 
cur wore or less frequently in the lower ani- 
mals. 

When we come to the study of parasites, we 
have an alarming Mst. The Trichixa spiralis 
has established leadership of the motley herd ; 
because, as found in swine, it has so frequently 
been conveyed to men, by consuming the meat. 
Tbe report of a recent series of cases of 
typhoid fever on ship-board, which were long 
after proven to be trichina fever, has elicited 
much attention. The Tinea polium, or tape- 
worm, has a similar origin. 

Twenty-two of these parasites which are 
common to man and animals is a catalogue 
which needs far more study than it has re- 
ceived. Some of these produce very obscure 
symptoms. Fifty-five different parasitic dis- 
eases are classified in our nomencia- 
ture. If many more are to be derived 
from animals, we shall become possessed 
worse than swine, and be so inhabited as 
to imperil the human. Not only skin diseases, 
but Internal maladies arise. Our chief pro- 
tection from all these is preventive. Hence, 
preventive medicine needs to give careful 
attention to all these. Foreign governments 
are prohibiting American hams, and we may 
yet add other diseases through other animal 
foods. 

The contagions communicable from one 
animal to another are ov the increase in our 
country, and greatly concern our meat and 
milk and the health of all people. Heavy losses 
are experienced from contagious pleuro-pneu- 
monia and from pneumo-enteritis, or hog 
cholera. Many cows are milked after the 
pleuro-pneumonia has commenced; and both 
cows and swine are slaughtered when the meat 
is, to eay the least, of questionable fitness 
for use. The fifteen diseases enumerated 
under this head al] need governmental atten- 
tion. Meat and milk are not 
carried so far bere as in England. Web 
are sure that active measures should be 
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taken to prevent the prevalence of contagious 
diseases among our domestic food and milk- 
furnishing animals, or else impaired health or 
increased sickness will result. The stomach 
is a great alembic, and to some degree a puri- 
fier; but it will not do to furnish it too much 
of diseased solids or liquids. It has little 
power to destroy the life of animalcule and 
will not give nourishment to the body out of 
inferior meat or milk. Weare glad that pub- 
lic attention is being directed to an oversight 
of the di of animals, in order to secure 
protection from avoidable causes of disease. 
We believe that our cities and our states should 
be stimulated to more precisc and systematic 
methods of securing a good food supply. 











Diblical Research, 


THE HITTITES. 


ALONG paper has lately been read by Mr. Sayce 
before the Society of Biblical Archxology on 
the Monuments of the Hittites. In this he laid 
before the Society all the facts and evidence 
that we possess at present in regard to that 
long-forgottcn people of antiquity. He showed 
that we can now trace the Hittites, by the re- 
mainsthey havelef behind them, from their cap- 
ita] at Carchemish to the shores of the “gean. 
Carchemish, called Jerablus (that is, Hierapo- 
lis) by the Arabs and Jerabis by the Turks, 
stands on the western side of the Euphrates, 
ina commanding position, midway between 
the River Sajur and Birejik. Excavations are 
being made there, at the expense of the En- 
glish Government, and, besides relics of the 
Roman period, a brick inscribed with the 
name of Sargon and several fragments of the 
Hittite age bave already been sent to the Brit- 
ish Museum. Among the Hiitite fragments 
are two of considerable size, which bear long 
inscriptions in the peculiar hieroglyphic char- 
acters now known to be Hittite. 

Five short inscriptions, built into the walls 
of buildings at Hamab (the ancient Hamath), 
had long been known and had already Leen re- 
moved by the American Palestine Exploration 
Committee. A careful account of them was 
published by Dr. William Hayes Ward, who 
first established that they were written in bou- 
strophedon fashion. About the same time it 
was recognized that the clay impressions of 
certain seals found by Sir A. H. Layard in the 
record-chamber of Sennacherib’s palace had 
characters apon them identical with those 
found at Hamab. Major Fisher, in 1858, and, 
again, Mr. Davis, in 1875, discovered and copied 
arock-sculpture at Ivris, or Ibreez, in Lykaonia, 
which was accompanied by characters resem- 
bling those of Hamah. In 1876 Mr. Sayce pointed 
out that the characters were really the peculiar 
writing of the Hittites, whose literary procliv- 
ities are made known to us by the Egyptian 
inscriptions, and that they ought to be termed 
Hittite. This was confirmed almost immedi- 
ately afterward by the discovery of Carchemi.b, 
by Mr. Skene and Mr. George Smith. In 1879 
Mr. Sayce discovered that the sculptures at 
Boghaz Keui and Eyuk, on the eastern side of 
the Halys, at Ghiaur Kalessi, in Phrygia, and at 
Karabel, near Nimphi, in Lydia, displayed the 
same artas the Hittites: ures of Ibreez aud 
Carchemish, and must, tucrefore, have had a 
Hittite origin. From this it followed that 
the empire of the Hittites must once have 
stretched across the whole of Asia Minor, and 
that two roads led from the Hittite capital, on 
the Euphrates, to Sardes, in Lydia. One of 
these was that along which Kresus marched, 
to oppose Cyrus; the other rap along the 
south, through Lykaonia, and was afterward 
traversed by Xenophon and the ten thousand. 
Further examination showed that the sculp- 
tures both at Boghaz Keui and at Eyuk were 
accompanied by Hittite hieroglyphics, and 
that those at Boghaz Keui allowed us to deter- 
mine the value of a particular character as be- 
ing the determinative prefix of divinity. Other 
Hittite monuments also turned up in Lykaonia, 
as well as in the Taurus and near Antioch, and 
a personal visit made by Mr. Sayce to Karabel 
proved that the sculpture there was accom- 
panied by eight Hittite characters. A dupli- 
cate of this sculpture is carved on a monolith, 
at a little distance from it, and the two 
sculptures form the figures mentioned by 
Herodotus as existing in lonia, and supposed 
by him, after his visit to Egypt, to represent 
Sesostris, or Ramses Il. We now find that 
they were really memorials of the great oppo- 
nents of Ramses, who compelled him to sign 
a treaty of peace, in which the Egyptian and 
Hittite monarchies were treated as equals. In 
their wars with Egypt the Hittites had sum- 
moned to their aid not only the Colkhians of 
the North, but also the Dardapians of the 
Troad, and the Mysians, with their towns of 
Dion and Pedasa. This was in the fourteentb 
century B. C., and a reminiscence of the Hit 
tite supremacy in this part of Asia Minor may 
possibly survive in the legendary dynasty of 
the Abyada, in Lydia, and the statement that 
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the dynasty of the Herakleidm was descended 
from Ninus, the son of Belus. Carchemish is 
called “ Ninus vetus” by Ammianus Marcel- 
Mnus, and Hittite art and culture were derived 
from Babylonia, the country of Bel. 

The Hittites seem to have had a special par- 
tiality for silver, and their memorials are gen- 
erally found in the neighborhood of old silver 
mines worked by them. Even their treaty of 
peace with Ramses II was engraved on a tablet 
of silver. This use of metal for writing pur- 
poses explains the curious fact that the Hittite 
characters, wherever they have been found on 
stone, are always in relief, never incised. 

The decline of the Hittite power coincided 
with the rise of that of Assyria. The distant 
provinces of Asia Minor were first lost, and 
the possessions in Southern Syria followed 
next. Kadesh, on the Orontes, which had 
been the Hittite capital in the time of the wars 
with Egypt, fell into Semitic hands, and Ha- 
math, which at one time was also Hittite, soon 
did the same. The more southern possessions 
in Palestine had been lost long before. Here 
a branch of the Hittite nation had lived in the 
age of the Patriarchs, as we learn from Gene- 
sis, in the neighborhood of Hebron and Kir- 
jath-sepher, or ‘‘ Booktown,”’ and, according to 
Ezexiel, Jerusalem itself had a Hittite mother. 
If Mariette Pasha is right in thinking that the 
leaders of the Hyksos dynasties in Egypt 
were Hittites, Ezekiel’s statement would be 
curiously confirmed by Manetho’s assertion 
that Jerusalem was a Hykeos town. When 
the Canaanite who betrayed Beth-el to the 
Ephraimites (Judges i, 26) fled to the land of 
the Hittites, they must still have been near the 
frontiers of Phenicia, and Tiglath-Pileser I, 
in B. C. 1130, complains of their having over- 
run all Syria; but already in the time of Solo 
mon (I Kings x, 29) ‘“‘the kings of Syria’ 
intervened between the Israelitish empire and 
“the kings of the Hittites.’ The fall of the 
Hittites was consummated by the capture of 
Carchemish, and its last king, Pisiris, by Sar- 
gon, in B.C. 717. This meant the final victory 
of the Semitic race. 

Mr. Sayce further showed, by means of the 
Hittite proper names preserved in the Egyp- 
tian and Assyrian inscriptions, that the Hittite 
language was neither Semitic nor Aryan; but 
allied to those of the neighboring nations of 
the Patinians, Komagenians, Melitenians, 
Moschians, Tibarenians, Kappadokians, Kili- 
kians, and Proto-Armenians, who have left 
memorials of themselves on the rocks of Ven 
and elsewhere. Georgianis probably a liviuz 
reprerentative of the class of languages to 
which it belonged. The Hitties had originally 
come down from the mountainous country on 
the north, as is proved, among other things, 
by their dress. Their system of writinz, 
though, doubtless, inspired by a sicht of the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, was of native inven- 
tion. Oneof the commonest characters used in 
it, for instance, was the chararteristic boot 
with the toes turned up. 

After giving a list of the gods mentioned in 
the Hittite inscriptions, and endeavoring to 
ascertain the pronunciation of the names of 
some cf them, Mr. Sayce noticed the double 
eagle which occurs on the monuments of Bog- 
haz Keui and Eyuk, and is thus shown, like 
the mural crown of the Ephesian Artemis, to 
have been of Hittite invention. Adopted by 
the Seljukian sultans, after their occupation of 
Kappadokia, in the eleventh century, the 
double-headed eacle was carried to Europe by 
the Crusaders and appeared in the arms of the 
German Emperor in 1845. The Amazons, who 
were suppored to live in the neighborhood of 
Boghaz Keui and are always associated with 
Hittite cities, were the priestesses of the Asiatic 
goddess, the Nana of Babylonia, whose wor- 
ehip was spread through Asia Minor by the 
Hittites. She is known as ’Sar in the Vannic 
inscriptions. 

The rest of Prof. Siyce’s paper was 
occupied by a description of Hittite art 
and its influence upon the art of Asia Minor 
and early Greece, and an examination of the 
Hittite inscriptions, in which an attempt was 
made to ascertain the meaning of some of the 
characters. The author then passed on to anold 
suggestion of his that the so-called Cypriote 
syllsbary was derived from the Hittite hiero- 
glyphics. Dr. Deecke’s endeavor to derive the 
syllabury from the cuneiform characters of 
Nineveh, he said, had converted him fora time; 
but fuller knowledge had now made him re- 
turn to bis old theory. Researches he had 
been making among certain hitherto unde- 
eiphered inscriptions of Asia Minor, several of 
which are unpublished and the results of 
which will be given in an appendix to Dr. 
8chliemann’s forthcoming work on “Tlios,” had 
shown : (1) that the so-called Cypriote sy)la- 
dary is really a mere local branch of a syllabary 
once in uce throughout Asia Minor, which con- 
tained a much larger number of characters 
than those in the selected syllabary of Cyprus; 
(2) that the oldest forms of the characters be- 
longing to this syllabary are those found by Dr. 
Schliemann at Hisearlik, at a depth which im- 
plies an antiquity of, at least, B. C. 1000; (3) 
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that the various local alphabets of Asia Minor 
—Kappadokian,-Kilikian, Pamphylian, Lykian, 
Lydian, and Mysian—consist partly of letters 
belonging to the Ionic alphabet before B. C. 
650, partly of characters retained from the old 
syllabary,in order to express sounds not repre~ 
sented ic the Greek alphabet ; and (4) that the 
two starting-points of this Asia Minor syllatary 
seem to be those parts of Kappadokia and 
Lykaonia in which Hittite monuments have 
been found. Several of the Asia Minor forms 
of the Hittite characters are identical with 
the characters in the syllabary, and the age 
in which the syllabary must have been in- 
vented was just that in which Hittite in- 
fluence was at its hight in Asia Minor. Mr. 
S»yce finally noticed that the forms of the 
characters in the inscriptions of Hamath stand 
to those of Carchemish in the same relation as 
the hieratic characters of Egypt to the prim- 
itive heiroglyphics—the animals’ heads, for ex- 
ample, having degenerated into mere groups 
of lines ; and he concluded with a list of Kap- 
padokian words preserved in classical writers. 
He then read a letter from Mr. Boscawen, who 
has just returned from explorations in the 
Hittite country, where he has been excavating 
at Carchemish and elsewhere and making 
coples of various Hittite monuments and in- 
scriptions. Among other places, Mr. Bos- 
cawen visited Tel-Erfad, where there is a large 
mound, which must represent the site of the 
biblical Arpad. He has also discovered the 
old Hittite high road from Carchemish to the 
Gulf of Antioch, the line along which it ran 
being still marked by a succession of mounds 
He has further found the ford where Julian 
crossed, and excavated the embankments raised 
on either side of the Euphrates to facilitate 
the passage of the Roman army. At Aleppo 
he examined a considerable collection of Hit- 
tite engraved gems, belonging to Sgr. Tomma- 
sini,and found that the spot where Pethor 
must have stood, according to the Assyrian in- 
scriptions (on the west bank of the Sajur, close 
to its junction with the Euphrates), is marked 
by mounds which would well repay exeava- 


tion. 
ee! 


Fine Arts. 


Two well-known American artists have died 
lately. One of these was William F. De Haas, 
one of the two brothers who were marine 
painters of much celebrity. His death oc- 
curred July 16th, on board a steamer bound 
from the Azores to Rotterdam. Mr. De Haas 
left New York forthe Azores in May, for the 
purpose, as he announced to his friends, of 
making some entirely new studies of marine 
subjects. He expected to join his brother, M. 
F. H. De Haas, in Rotterdam and return with 
him to New York in September. The deceased 
was a native of Rotterdam, and about 55 years 
old. He had resided in the United States 
about 30 years, and been very successful in the 
teaching and practice of his art. His best- 
known works are “ Sunrise on the Susquehan- 
na,” ‘Fishing Boats off Mount Desert,” 
‘* Evening at Halifax,”’ ‘“‘ Narragansett Pier,’’ 
and ‘‘ White Island Light.”’ The latter work 
was regarded by the artist as his best produc- 
tion. The other of our artiste who died last 
week is Mr. Sanford R. Gifford, brother of R. 
Swain Gifford, a painter of recognized poetic 
power, who delighted in warm, yellow, hazy 
sunshine. He painted American and Vene- 
tian scenes. 





....Mr. Frederick Keppel says, as reported 
in The Art Amateur, that the rising etchers of 
England now are J. Lumsden Propert, who, 
like Seymour Haden, is a surgeon, the 
brothers Slocombe, especially C. P , and R. W. 
Macbeth, who is also very favorably known as 
apainter. Propert has evidently formed his 
style upon that of Seymour Haden, and insome 
of his forest scenes and marines he has, like 
Shylock, ‘‘ bettered the instruction.”” But En- 
glish etchings are too dear. Perhaps only 
forty impressions will be taken and the plate 
then destroyed, when it would have printed 
ten times as many before showing wesr. This 
needlessly makes art a luxury for the rich. 


...-A fine art publisher in London an- 
nounces a public competition of original de- 
signs for Christmas and New Year cards. 
Fourteen prizes are offered, amounting alto- 
gether to the value of $2,500; and the judges 
are Sir Coutts Lindsay, Mr. Boughton, and Mr. 
Marks—all artists. The designs need not be 
appropriate to Christmas or the New Year 
only; but they must have some suitable senti- 
ment expressed in words. 


....Mr. Rassam has not been allowed by the 
local authorities at Nineveh to continue his 
excavations for the British Museum. He will 
probably go to Armenia. 


...-The total number of visitors at the Metro- 
politan Museum last week was 31,199. But 246 
of the e were on the pay-days—Tuesday and 
Wednesday. 





Personalities. 


Wittus Apams, D.D., LL.D., who died 
recently, was a son of John Adams, at one 
time principal of Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass. Dr. Adams was born in Colchester, 
Conn., on the 25th of Jan., 1807. In 1827 he 
graduated at Yale College, and four years sub- 
sequently finished his preliminary theological 
studies at Andover Theological Seminary. He 
was ordained at Brighton, Mass., February, 
1831, and settled over the Central Presbyterian 
Church in this citv, in Nov., 1834. In 1853 he 
was called to the then newly-formed Madison 
Square Presbyterian Church; and in 1870, when 
the reunion of the two branches of the 
Presbyterian Church took place, he took a 
prominent part asleader of the New School 
branch. His published remains are: ‘ The 
Three Gardens—Eden, Gethsemane, and Para- 
dise; or, Man’s Ruin, Redemption, and Restora- 
tion,” 1856; ‘* Thankegiving: Memories of the 
Day and Helps to the Habit,’ 1867; ‘ Conver- 
sations of Jesus Christ with Representative 
Men,”’ 1868. In 1878 Dr. Adams was chosen 
president and professor of sacred rhetoric in 
the Union Theological Seminary, in this city, 
which he held at the time of his death. Asa 
preacher, teacher, and speaker Dr. Adams had 
few equals, and his persuasive, forcible elo- 
quence will be missed not only by the Church, 
of which he was so conspicuous a figure, but 
by thousands, also, who will remember him as 
- of the most accomplished divines of the 

y- 

....Edwin Arnold, the author of “The 
Light of Asia,’ which has met with unex- 
pected success both {n this country and En- 
gland, isthe second son of Robert Coles Ar- 
nold, a magistrate for Sussex, England. He 
was born on the 10th of June, 1832, and rur- 
sued his early studies at the King’s School, 
Rochester, and King’s College, London. He 
was subsequently elected toa scholarship at 
University College, Oxford, where, in 1852, he 
obtained the Newdegate prize for an English 
poem onthe “Feast of Belshazzar.” He ex- 
celled in the classics, and graduated with dis- 
tinguished honors in 1854, on leaving college in 
King Edward VI’s School, at Birmingham. 
The winning of the Newdegate prize stimu- 
lated the ambition of Arnold and marked him 
as a men of unquestioned ability. Siding with 
the Liberal party, they sent him to India, 
where he became the principal of Poona Col- 
lege, in the Mabratta district, and it was while 
there that he laid the foundation of the work 
which has crystallized into the latest English 
epic, ‘‘ The Light of Asia.”” During the Civil 
War in America he was an editorial writer on 
the London Telegraph, and by his powerful, 
pungent leaders in the columns of that paper, 
maintaining his belief in the ultimate tri- 
umph of the Free States, did much to counter- 
act the pro-slavery ten‘encies of his country- 
men. 

...-Ieaae Pereire the financial magnate of 
France, who “ied in July last, was regarded as 
one of the greatest, if not the greatest Hebrew 
in that country. He was a man of unceasing 
activity, great wealth, and profound benevo- 
lence. He went to Paris when barely seven- 
teen years old, and joined his brother Emil. 
who was engaged on the staff of the Globe 
newspaper. While thus employed he gave 
lectures on finance and political economy, and 
he also wrote for several other papers, includ- 
ing the Journal des Débats. He has been almost 
totally blind for the last ten years, but has 
never ceased to take a deep interest in the 
financial and social questions of the day. The 
fortune of the family, estimated at many mil- 
lions, has been for a long time past constituted 
into a civil society, of which he was the presi- 
dent. 


....Ex-Governor Paul O. Herbert, of Lout- 
siana, who died in New Orleans, on the 20th 
ult., was born in Herville Parish, Dec. 12th, 
1818; and in 1849 was graduated at West 
Point, served for two years subsequently as 
instructor of engineering, and then resigned 
from the army. becoming a planter, and after- 
ward state engineer of Louisiana. He was 
colonel of the 12th United Stateq Infantry in 
the Mexican War, and 4istinguished himself 
at Molino del Rey and Chepultepec. In 1852 
he was elected governor of Louisiana, under 
the new constitution, serving four years. 





...»Hon. F. A. Potts, Republican candidate 
for governor of New Jersey, is son of Mr. 
George H. Potts, president of the National 
Park Bank, of this city. The senior Potts was 
one of the first anthracite coal-miners in the 
country, having begun it in 1829 and con- 
tinued in the business for forty five years, 
when he retired, leaving the business in the 
hands of his son. 


...- Victor Emenuel is to bave a monument, 
erected by the Italian Government, which will 
cost $1,300,000. 


....Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Cook were to sail 
for England on the ‘‘Arizona,’’ Sept. 7th. 





7 
Science. 

THERE are few more attractive studies to 
those who bestow an intelligent thought on the 
objects around them than the history of 
vegetation in its march to take possession of 
the earth’s surface. Geological botany offers 
excellent advantages in aid of this study, and 
a recent address of Professor Newberry before 
the Torrey Botanical Club of New York is 
replete with facts of a geo-botanical interest. 
From Dr. Newberry’s remarks he appears to 
believe that no new species—to any extent, at 
least—has appeared on the surface of the earth 
since the great ice period. The number of 
species before the Arctic irruption was very 
much greater than now. As the ice flowed 
south, plants were driven from temperate at- 
mospheres to warmer ones, which did not agree 
with them, and in cases (like the Mediter- 
ranean Sea) met barriers they could not 
pass, and were at once destroyed. A few 
on the American Continent could get fur- 
ther south than the same kinds in Europe; 
and, hence, had the chance of returning when 
the ice receded. Fossil remains show that the 
same species existed at one and the same time 
in Japan and China, in Europe and in America. 
Now, none of these exist but as fossils in 
Europe, only a very few in America, but most 
of them in Japan. The ice not having passed 
much below where now is the Potomac, gave 
a chance for some of the magnolias, oaks, 
cypresses, planes, etc. to get back gradually 
over the area left by the receding ice-flelds. 
In regard to the introduction of new classes 
of plants, Dr. Newberry finds no evidence of 
any gradual development of one from another, 
No link uniting the naked seed class (gymno- 
sperms) with those enclosed in seed-vessels 
(angiosperms) has been discovered. 





....There seems nothing exactly settled 
about the annual rings of wood in trees cor- 
responding tothe annual growth, though there 
can be no doubt that it {is often a correct 
guide. Recently Sir Robert Christison referred 
to an English oak that had blown down, and 
he found by counting the rings of wood it 
was five hundred years old. The tree had a 
diameter of six feet. Now, this age and width 
would only give an average thickness for the 
annual layer of seven hundredths of an inch, 
even did we include the bark as well as the 
wood in t#@ computation ; and the lines would 
be so extremely thin it would be difficult for 
any one to compute five hundred of them. 
The English oak often makes two growths of 
branches a year, and it may be possible it would 
make two circles of wood under such circum- 
stances. Still, {t is doubtful whether there 
really were five hundred distinct circles vis- 
{ble in a six-foot log, and the count was 
probably estimated on some erroneous basis. 
It may be observed, in connection with this, 
that the ‘‘ Proceedings of the Royal Society of 
New South Wales’’ records a case where a 
plant of a Eucalyptus, one of the celebra- 
ted blue gum trees, certainly planted eighteen 
years before cutting down, was found to have 
thirty-six concentric rings. As the dates of 
many of these trees planted in California are 
certainly known, it would be worth while for 
Observers there to confirm this statement. 


....A good deal of discustion is now going 
on in Nature as to the cause of the extreme 
heat in the Comstock Lode. At the present 
depth (about 2,700 feet) the water issues at a 
temperature of 1570 F.,and Mr. Church esti- 
mates that to heat the 4,200,000 tons of water 
annually pumped up would require as great an 
expenditure of heat as the burning of 55,560 
tons of coal. There is now a tendency to refer 
internal heat more or less to chemical agen- 
cies, and Mr. Church first tried to calculate 
what oxidation of the iron and sulphur of fron 
pyrites would be necessary to produce this 
heat; but concluded that the amount of 
gypsum in solution in the water would not ex- 
plain one per cent. of the heat. He inclines 
to refer it tothe kaolinization of the felepar 
in the rocks; but Mr. J. A. Phillips seems to 
have proved this impossible, so that it seems 
as if the heat comes simply from the residue 
of heat of the earth, which shows volcanic 
action in the late tertiary age. 


...-Mr. Willfam Canby finds that the pistils 
of Magnolia grandiflora decay before uny of 
the flower’s own stamens are antheriferous— 
that is.in botanical language, they are pro- 
terogynous. By this arrangement one flower 
can be only fructiferous by the aid of pollen 
from an earlier-blooming blossom. 


....Dr. Swift, of Rochester, New York, on 
the night of the 11th ult. discovered a new 
comet in Ursa Major; but, a cloud intervening, 
he was unable to calculate the direction. Of 
the fifteen comets discovered in this country, 
Dr. Swift has discovered four, during the past 
four years. 


....-A pall of water and broom, or green 
bough, are good implements with which to 


check a fire in the woods. Wet the broom, of 
bough, and sweep out the fire, 
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The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 19th. 





REVIEW OF THE QUARTER. 





Tue quarter's series of lessons has taken us 
from the creation of the world through the 
life of the great patriarch, the father of the 
faithful, and the ancestor of the Jewish peo- 
ple, and so of Jesus Christ, in whom the sacred 
history of the Jewish people reached both its 
culmination and its end. We should look 
upon the whole Old Testament as the prepara- 
tion forthe New. The early history of the world, 
especially the period included in the quarter's 
lessons which comes before the history of the 
Jewish people, may be regarded as of special 
interest to us who are not Jews, as it concerns 
the whole world and is not confined to a sin- 
gle nation’s history. 

The creation of the world we can only know 
about from revelation or from science 
Science can omy read the successive steps re- 
corded inthe rocks. The science which reads 
them is geology. But geology can deal only 
with the stuff that the world is made of. It 
ean show how one kind of rock succeeded an- 
other, how different races of animals lived at 
various periods, and give us data from which 
to guess indefinitely as to the age of the earth. 
But geology cannot tell us the cause of these 
things, nor their reason. It does not record 
the voice that said ‘‘ Let there be light.’’ For 
the religious side of the history of creation we 
must go to the Bible. 

It is not for us to sayin what form this story 
of what occurred before human history and 
before writing was invented should be given 
to men. Christian scholars differ, and they 
have a right to differ, as to the way they look 
on this primitive history. Some regard {t as 
just like any other modern history, as giving 
literally the events of the Creation, the 
Temptation, and the Flood.* Others regard 
the story as poetical or parsholical, teaching 
great moral lecsone, but clothed in a poetical 
or figurat've dress. Those who hold efther 
view should not venture to deny the right of 
those who hold the other. We are saved by 
our cheracter, by our consecration to God and 
our faith in Jesue Chris’, and not by our correct 
views on Bible interpretation. 

In a review, the separate lessons of the 
quarter murt be cone over, to get ont of each 
its story and {ts central thought. The first 
Jesaon tells us that God made the earth, the 
heavens, and man. Then let all these things 
that we see remind us ever of their Creator. 

The second lesson tells us the old, sad story 
of ein. which made necessary the glad story of 
redemntion. We ein only think what a pity 
that ein should ever have entered {nto the 
world; but not less what a pity that we should 
continue to sin and repeat the offense of our 
first parents 

The third lesson tells of sin developing and 
epreading over the world. After Adam and 
Eve then Cain's murder followed, and 
wickedness everywhere, till God had to wash 
the earth clean. It {s easy for men to sin, and 
hard to do right. 

The fourth lesson tells the story of the 
Flood. Evil had become so universal that 
there was but one way of cleansing it. But 
one family was found to fear God, and begin a 
new race. But after the storm the sunshine. 
After the destruction the promise and its 
sign, the rainbow. 

The fifth lesson hae to do now no longer 
with the human family as a whole; but nar- 
rows down the history to the holy nation fn its 
progenitor. This is the lesson of the promise. 
Now we see how it is that the ruin of the Fall 
will be recovered. 

The sixth lesson shows how Abram and Lot 
separated, the former yielding to the latter all 
that he might choose, for the sake of peace, 
and how thus the holy character of Abram 
matured itself in conduct. 

The seventh lesson shows Abram as a ficht- 
inz man; fighting not for war’s sake, but to 
deliver his kindred, and then refusing to en- 
rich himself out of his conquered foes, but 
giving back the spoil. 

The eighth lesson shows Abram again com- 
forted by the promise, the fulfillment of which 
was so long delayed, which now God strength- 
ens by acovenant and an oath under human 
forms. 

The ninth lesson repeats again the promise, 
and gives us the wonderful story of the plead. 
ing for Sodom, and God’s great mercy in an- 
awer to praver. 

The tenth lesson shows us the danger of Mv- 
ing with the wicked, and the narrow escape 
which Lot has out of Soxdom. “ Remember 
Lot’s wife.” 

The last lesson gives the story of the greatest 
of all possible trials of Abraham’s faith, and 
how it proved victorious, leaving him the 
Father of the Faithful, because he still trusted 
obediently in God. 





School and College. 


Toe Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, the recently 
elected president of Middlebury, was for a 
long period president of Robert College, Con- 
stantinople. Having been for many years a 
missionary in Turkey, he was greatly interested 
in the people of that country, and during the 
Turco-Russian War was one of the few Amer- 
jeans who expressed their sympathy for the 
Turkish Empire. Latterly Dr. Hamlin has 
been a professor in th: Bangor (Me.) Theo- 
logical Seminary, and even for that state his 
temperance views are of such a pronounced 
character that he was severely threatened by a 
mob in Augusta, lately. The report that his 
election to the presidency of Middlebury Col- 
lege was a temporary affair is untrue. 


...-In 242 years there have been twenty-two 
presidents of Harvard, an average length of 
service of eleven years. President Edward 
Holyoke was the longest time in office, thirty- 
two years; Cornelius Conway Felton the short- 
est, two years. The first graduate of Harvard 
who was president was Leonard Hoar, 1674- 
1675, at which time the office was regarded as 
a ‘‘ bed of thorns.’’ Increase Mather was the 
first native American who became president. 
The first president was Henry Dunster, 1640— 
1654, who was probably thirty years of age at 
the time of his appointment, but nothing defi- 
nite as to his age is known. With that excep- 
tion, President Eliot is the youngest person 
ever elected to the presidency. 


....President McCosh, of Princeton College, 
in his address at Chautauqua, strongly recom- 
mended changing the weaker and smaller col- 
leges into large preparatory schools, to serve 
as sources of supplies to the better endowed 
and stronger collezes and universities. This 
idea, based upon the English syetem of public 
schools, {s not entirely new in this country, 
and was practically adopted by Central Col- 
lege (a small Presbyterian college in Ohio), 
when, by the advice of Dr. White, of Purdue, 
it wae converted intoanacalemy. When Gen. 
Garfield was at the head of Hiram College, a 
similar change was discussed as concerned that 
institution ; but the attempt to make ft a clas- 
sical school did not succeed. 


.... It fs feared that the bequest of $100,000 
made to Bates College by Benjamin E. Bates 
will be lost to that institution. The condition 
attached tothe bequest was that the College it- 
self should raise a like sum, and the necessary 
donations have not as yet been paid in cash, but 
merely pledged in notes. The commissioners 
of the estate declare that the conditions have 
not been complied with and refuse toallow the 
claim. 


....Our old contributor, Mrs. Mary E. C. 
Wyeth, is connected with the Florida Home 
School, at Jacksonville, Fla. This institution 
is a boarding-school for boys and is designed 
particularly for those of weak cénstitutions, to 
whom a winterin the South would be benefi- 
cial. The idea is an excellent one, and, we 
think, original as well. 


....Over 20,000 students were actively con- 
nected with the twenty German universities at 
the last winter semester. Of these 3,608 were 
at Berlin; 3,227 at Leipsic; 1,806 at Munich; 
1,309 at Breslau; 1,098 at Halle; 965 at Géttin- 
gen: 994 at Tiibingen; 881 at Bonn; 848 at 
Wiirzburg; 752 at Strasburg, and 502 at 
Heidelberg. 


....Aceording to the last annual reports, 
there are 215,224 scholars of school age in the 
State of Maine, while the average attendance 
is less than one-half of that number. The aver- 
age pay of the male teachers is $7.38 per week; 
and of the female, $3.83. This does not include 
board. 


...-Lane Seminary, at Cincinnati, O., fs to 
have an addition, in the shape of a new hall, 
which will accommodate forty-five students. 
The building is to cost about $16,000, one-half 
of which ts contributed by Preserved Smith, 
Esq., of Dayton, one of the trustees. 


....Cyrus H. McCormick, Esq., of Chicago, 
has offered to contribute the sum of $50,000 to 
the Northwestern Theological Seminary, pro- 
vided that the other friends of the institution 
will together contribute a like sum. 


....The Northfield Young Ladies’ Seminary, 
at Northfield, Mass., will open this fall under 
the direction of the famous D. L. Moody. 


...-President Washburn, of Robert Col- 
lege, Constantinople, Turkey, intends revisit- 
ing this country shortly. 


....The trustees of Buchtel College, Akron, 
Ohio, have elected the Rev. D. Orello Cone, 
D.D., to the presidency. 


....Prof Josiah Jackson has been elected to 
the mathematical chair at the Pennsylvania 
State College. 





—_. 


“Never mistake perspiration for inspira- 
tion,”’ said an old minister in his charge to a 
young pastor, just being ordained. 


...-A Western paper said bangs were worn 
to hide wrinkles on the forehead, and the next 
day every girl in town shot her bang. 


...-In front of a grocer’s on the Rue de 
Rivoli is a sign which reads: “ Madeira, 2 
france; old Madeira, 8 francs; genuine 
Madeira, 10 francs.” 


-..-This is what the Philadelphia Sunday 
Dispatch calls political economy for young 
ladies: “‘ Buying a half-dollar straw hat, then 
putting eleven and a half dollars’ worth of 
trimming on it.” 


...-At a recent marriage, the bride was a 
young damsel who had been a great flirt. 
When the clergyman asked the usual question, 
“Who gives this woman away?” a young fel- 
low present exclaimed : ‘1 can; but I won’t.’’ 


....-Now that it is en regle to indulge in 
oysters, it may be well to know that the heat 
used in cooking oysters destroys the union 
of glycogen with the hepatic diastase which 
produces in the raw oyster spontaneous dires- 
tion. : 


.-.. Tommy went fishing the other day with- 
out permission of his mother. Next morning 
a neighbor’s son met him, and asked: “ Did 
you catch anything yesterday, Tommy?” 
“Not till I got home.’’ was the rather sad re- 
sponse. 


....The owner of a pair of bright eyes says 
that the prettiest compliment that she ever re- 
ceived came from a child of four years. The 
little fellow, after looking intently at her eyes 
a moment, inquired, naively: ‘‘ Are vour eyes 
new ones ?”” 


....Robinson (after a long whist bout at the 
club): ‘(It is awfully late, Brown. What will 
you say to your wife?’ Brown (in a whisper): 
“Oh! I shan’t say much, you know. ‘Good- 
morning, dear,’ or something of that sort. 
She’H say the rest.”’ 


....Mr. Wendell Phillips is described by The 
Boston Courier as riding up Mt. Wachusett and 
meeting on the summit a friend who addressed 
him thus: ‘* Well, Mr. Phillips. Ineverexpected 
to meet you so near Heaven as this.”” “ You 
never will again,’’ Mr. Phillips retorted, dryly. 


....Miss Murnford has an elderly admirer, 
who the other day presented her with a hand- 
some lace collar. ‘‘ Now, do not,” he said, 
with a sort of elephantine playfulness—“ do not 
let any one else rumple it.” ‘No, dear,” 
answered Lavinia. “I will be careful to take 
it off.”’ 


...-A darkey, who was stooping to wash his 
hands in a creek, didn’t notice the peculiar 
actions of a goat just behind him; so, when he 
scrambled out of the water, and was asked 
how it happened, he answered: “I dunno 
*zactly; but ‘peared as if de shore kinder h’isted 
and frowed me.” 


... Elder Sister (tired): ‘Do let us turn 
back; we are so far from home. Thunder-storms 


are so frequent, too, and you know how fright- 


enedIam of lightning.”” Younger Sister (not 
tired; wants to go further): “‘Come on. It’s 
fine enough now. You needn’t be frightened 
of lightuing. It won’t touch you. You’re not 
particularly attractive.’’ 


....-Prince Talleyrand once upon a time 
summoned his cook, who was none other than 
the great Careme, and said to him, severely: 
“TI am greatly displeased with you. You served 
me at 8 o’clock yesterday with a salmi which 
should have been ready at 7; and thus my 
evening’s appointments were all interfered 
with and grave matters of state were left 
unconsidered or only half considered ” “ Will 
your Excellency deign to inform me ifthe salmi 
was good?” “It was delicious, sir.” ‘‘ That, 
your Excellency, was the important point!” 
and, with a profound bow, the artist retired. 


.... THE TRAVELER'S RETURN. 

I’ve been where the bellowing billows bowl, 
Along the sandy shore ; 

I’ve watched at play the flattened sole 
And heard the oyster roar. 


I’ve seen the periwinkle rare 
Sport in the roseate dawn ; 

And to his damp, sea-weedy lair 
T’ve tracked the wily prawn. 


I’ve looked upon the lobster true, 
I’ve frolicked with the dab, 

I’ve pinched beneath the waters blue 
The unsuspecting crab: 


But now I drop the glistening tear, 
Such joys I taste no more, 

Nahant won’t see me fora year, 
My holiday is o’er. 





AKERS, M. W., Mechanicsville, Iowa, resigns. 

BARROWS, A. W., ord. at MeDonongh, N. Y. 

BROWNE, Sewati, Minneapolis, Minn., re- 
signs. 

CHAPMAN, G. A., ord. at Jefferson, Me. 

EDWARDS, F., Centerville, Iowa, resigns. 

GORHAM, J. J., Haskins, O., resigns, and re- 
turns to his studies at Morgan Park Sem- 
inary. 

GRAY, 8. L., supplies Madison, O. 

LAWRENCE. Ww. M., Philadelphia, called to 
Williamsport, Penn. 

MARSHALL, Japzz, Eatontown, accepts call 
to Bangall, N. Y. 

PERRY, P., Thorn Hill, resigns, and goes to 
Wyoming, N. Y. 

TOBEY. T. W., D.D., removes from Camden 
to Enfanla, Ala.,to teach in the Union 
Female College. 

Vapyeenea, F. A., ord. at Murray, 

WELLS, J. F., ord. at Pittsfield, Ml. 

WESTON, C. F., Skowhegan, Me., resigns. 

WHITAKER, T. J., removes from Fravklin to 
Fornellsville, N. Y. 

WILSON, J. L.. died recently at Somerset 
Corners, N. Y., aged 86. 

WILBOR. W., closes his labors at Richwood, 
Oo. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

BARROWS, J. H., Lawrence, accepts call to 
Maverick Church, East Boston, Mass. 
CALLAND, W. C., accepts call to First Church, 

Rochester, Mich. 

CLEAVELAND, J. B., Kensington, accepts 
call to Granby, Conn. 

DAGGETT, Oniver ELtswortsH, D.D., died 
suddenly at Hartford, Conn., September 
1st, aged 70. 

DRAKE, E. R., inst. at Northfield. Mass. 

ELLIOT, L. H., declines call to Pittsford, Vt. 

HUBBELL, Henry L., inst. in First ch., 
Jamestown, N. Y. 

IDE, Georce H., Lawrence, Mass., called to 
Spring-Street Church, Milwaukee, Wis. 
PERKINS, F. B., Grass Valley, Cal., accepts 

call to Stockbridge, Mass. 

PRATT, Dwieut, M., Hartford Seminary, ac- 
cepts call to Higganum, Conn. 

RICHARDS, E. H, ord. at Oberlin, O., and 
goes as missionary to Africa. 

SALMON, E. P., accepts call to Whitewater, 
Wis. 


THAYER, F. A., accepts call to Westboro’, 
Mass. 


LUTHERAN. 
BOWMAN, W. 8., D.D., Charlestown, 8. C., 
accepts call to Savannah, Ga. 
GILR? KATA, J. L., died recently in Newark, 
Ohio. 
RICHM \NN, F. W., Lawrenceville, accepts 
eall tu East Liberty, Penn. 


STOFFER, SamveL, Cumberland Valley, Penn., 
accepts call to Westernport, Md. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

BLAYNEY, Francis 8., Princeton Sem., be- 
comes city missionary in Omaha, Neb. 
ROYD, J. N., removes from French Grove, 

Ill, to Evans, Col. 
CAMPBELL, Roserr E., settles in Louisville, 
Ky. 


CRAWFORD, J. M., Indfanapolis, Ind., 
accepts call to Greenville, O. 

DAVIS, Gzoree F.. removes from Marshall, 
Ill., to Springfield, Mo. 

FAIRLEE, GeorGe, called to Westminster 
ch., Troy, N. 7 

FLEMING, G. M., removes from Buchhan- 
non to Weston, W. Va. 

GIBSON, J. T., called to Brookville, Penn. 

HOLLIDAY, J. C., called to Broadway ch., 
Rock Island, Il. 

JOHNSTON, Georoe N., accepts call to 
McKeesport, Penn. 

LINDLEY, Daxter, D. D., for many vears a 
missionary in South Africa, died, Sept. 3d, 
at Morristown, N. J. 

SHERRARD, T. J., declines call to Corry, 
Penn. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BABCOCK, Evcene J., ord. priest at Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

BROOKS, F. K., Portsmouth, accepts call to 
Piqua, O. 

COWDREY, Samvet B., has become rector at 
Baraboo, Wis. 

DEAN, GrorcE W., 8. T. D., elected chancel- 
lor of Cathedral at Albany, N. Y., and pro- 
fessor of Latin in Union University. 

DENISON, Samvugt D., D.D., honorary sec- 
retary Committee Foreign Missions. died 
Sept. 3d, at White Plains, N. Y., aged 69. 

DOHERTY, Rosert, ord. deacon at Omaha, 
Neb. 

GRAMMER, James, called to Trinity ch., 
Nelson County, Va. 

GRAVES, A. R., accepts call to Bennington, 
Vt. 


EE, J. N., D.D., elected rector of St. James’s 
Hall, Bolivar, Tenn. 

MATRAN, B. F., becomes rector at Owosso, 
Mich. 

MORRISON, CHARLES, Philadelphia. appointed 
assistant minister of American ch. in Paris, 
France. 

SPENCER, THoMAS, accepts call to Bellefont, 
Va., in addition tothe three churches he 
now serves. 

STODDARD, E. L., declines position to which 
he was elected in Lehigh University. 


TAYLOR, J. P., Camden, N. J., resigns, 
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— Hiteeature 


Ths prompt mention in our list of “Books of the Week” 
werli be considered by ua an equivalent to thew pub- 
Mshers for all volumes received. The interests of 
omr redAers ill guide us in the selection af works 
for further notice. 


ART STUDIES FROM CINCINNATI° 








THE appearance of three art mannals 
from Cincinnati strengthens our belief that 
Cincinnati, rather than Chicago, is the 
growing art center of the West. Of these 
three manuals for instruction in art work, 
the largest in size, Charcoal Drawing, by 
Karl Robert, is the simplest and most prac- 
tical for use by amateurs. Karl Robert is 
a devoted pupil of Allongé. This devotion 
is seen constantly, from the dedication to 
the last page of the book. The method of 
work, the paper, the tools used by Allongé 
are always the most suitable—the best. 
Robert also advises students to take draw- 
ings of M. Allongé as models, and his man- 
neras their method. He adds, frankly: 
‘““We do not say this because we 
are a pupil of M. Allongé. On the con- 
trary, it was because this wa’ our 
opinion that we chose him for our mas- 
ter.” These models, he informs us, will be 
supplied by Messrs. Goupil & Co., and also 
that ‘‘the reproduction of these drawings 
is a real marvel.” The designs given in 
this book are pleasing; the description of 
the method of work simple and clear; the 
advice in regard to paper, tools, and ma- 
terials sensible and sensibly given. We 
like it none the less because we believe it 
not the advice of Karl Robert simply, but 
of M. Allongé also. Charcoal drawing at 
present deservedly holds a high rank among 
artists for sketching and student-work. An 
amateur, with an ordinary amount of brains 
and patience, ought to be able to do enjoy- 
able work by the aid of this book alone 

In the case of the second hook, Modeling in 
Clay, by A. L. Vago, with appendix by 
Benn Pitman, this cannot be said. The 
difficulties of modeling in clay are, of 
course, more complicated and less manage- 
able. AsMr. Vago himself writes: ‘‘One 
practical lesson in an artist’s studio is more 
useful to the learner than a dozen books 
full of theory.” TWarge stress is Jaid in Mr. 
Vago’s portion of this book on the knowl- 
edge of the principles of phrenology. This 
willinspire the artist, he says, ‘‘ with a 
confidence which will make his strokes 
masterly.” One wonders curiously if it 
was the study of phrenology that gave 
Phidias his skill and grace, and Angelo his 
strength. There is a smartness and labored 
facetiousness occasionally in Mr. Vago’s 
style that is particularly repulsive in an art 
manual. The directions for the manual 
work of modeling in clay and the use of tools 
and materials are given in a practical, useful 
manner, The information given by Mr. Pit- 
man in the appendix for modeling foliage is 
all that could be expected from written in- 
structions given in a general manner in 
small space. The potteries and the colored 
clays of Ohio make this appendix of interset 
to students of the Cincinnati School of 
Design and others who have opportunities of 
modeling in clay on plaques and vases in 
the ‘‘ green” state. This work can be done 
with the best reeuits only at a pottery. 

Pottery Decoration, Under the Glnee, by 
M. Louise McLaughlin, is devoted chiefly 
to a description of methods of work on clay 
in this “‘ green” state—that is, on the clay 
as it comes from the potter's hand or pot- 
ter’s wheel, before it passes through the 
first fire. Im this state the plaques or jars 
to be decorated are exceedingly frail, liable 
to crack by exposure. to air, or to fall to 
Pieces by any sudden jar in the room where 
they stand. Therefore, this work can he 
done with best results only at a pottery. A 
greater part of this little book is given to 
the methods and results of Mise McLauch- 
lin’s experience and experiments in faience 


* CHARCOAL DRawIxG WiTnorT 4 MastrR. A com 
plete practical treatise on landscape drawing tn char 
coal; followed by lessons on studies after Allongé. 
Translated from the fourth edition, by Exumasrrn 
HAVEN APPLETON. 12mo. pp. 194. Robert Clarke & 
Co.. Cinetmnati. 


INSTRUCTIONS IN THE: ART OF MODELING Ix Clay. Ry 
A.L. Vago. With an appendix on modeling folfage. 
etc., by Benn Pitman, of Cincinnati Schoo! of Design. 
Square 16mo, pp. 72. Ibid. 


PoTTery Decoration, Usper THe Graze. By M. 
Loums McLacomum. Square 16mo, pp. 5. Mid. 
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decoration for the last two years in Cincin- 
nati. The descriptions of methods and 
colors used are chemically careful, pro- 
cesses are patiently and faithfully ex- 
plained, and all possible difficulties and dis- 
tresses in the work honestly held up to 
warn people away from faience decoration. 
The pity of it all is that all this knowledge 
is of little practical use to amateur decor- 
ators outside a pottery. In this book the 
last chapter alone, ten pages of the ninety- 
five in the hook, is devoted to painting on 
the biscuit and painting in the Lambeth 
or Bennett style. Now this work on the 
biscuit is work that can conveniently be 
done in any studio, and, a great portion of 
it being work only in water colors—that is, 
in mineral colors, with water and gum for 
n medium—it is, therefore, much more at- 
tractive than over-glaze work, from its sim. 
ple convenience of materials. Of course, 
the work is much more artistic in ef- 
fect than any over-glaze work can he. 
The clay in the biscuit, having passed 
through one fire, is not liable to crack or 
break in the painting. The colors sink at 
once in the biscuit, and demand no delay 
for drying, and do not rub off, as in over- 
glaze work. All these and many other 
reasons make the various kinds of work on 
the biscuit the most practicable and attract- 
ive for ordinary amateurs, and we were 
thoroughly sorry to see in Miss MclLaugh- 
lin’s book, which is so liheral of instruec- 
tion in faience work, which cannot gen- 
erally he practiced out of a pottery, so 
chary of particular and careful instruction 
in work that can be easily done in any 
home. The Lambeth or Bennett stvle is 
passed over with very scanty courtesy for 
really the most beautiful and artistic work 
done in this country. There is no smallest 
doubt that the most artistic coloring of any 
pottery decoration in this country is done 


| by John Bennett. To ignore the fact is 


foolish. Mr. Bennett is a master of 
color as far as any artist can he 
when combatting with the risks of 
fire and the perversity of potters and 
clay. The beauty of the Doulton or Bennett 
glaze isin the warm vellow tone over the 
whole work, which has almost the effect of 
vitrified sunshine, burned in over the 
painted flowers or landscapes. This yellow 
glaze Miss McLaughlin does not mention, 
only says ‘‘the charming effect of color 
will generally be found to have been pro- 
duced by a system of burning. which wonld 
scarcely he considered legitimate, according 
to the strict rules of the potter’s art,” and 
adds that ‘‘ this soft glaze will generally be 
found to be badly crazed.” The Doulton 
factory makes its own ware to fit the needa 
of its own glaze, and, from observation of 
work glazed there lately, we can say it is not 
generally crazed. The craze may not he 
considered an unpardonable defect when 
drawing and colors are faultless: and Mr. 
Bennett’s most crazed work is more adimir- 
able than the less rational work of more 
colorless artists. With this exception, Miss 
McLaughlin’s hook is admirable, for it 
shows a deal of patient, hard, discouraging 
labor in a new line of work in this country. 
Those who have seen her faience jars, at 
Tiffany’s, will more especially enjoy the 
book Miss Mc)aughlin’s painting, as seen 
there, lacks the warmth of color found in 
the French faience. especially in the greens; 
but the work done is exceedingly credit- 
able, when one considers the hundred and 
one difficulties and discouragements de 

ascribed in her hook. As a book of infor- 
mation to china collectors. concerning the 
methods and chemicals and clays employed 
in various kinds of under glaze decoration 

this book will be found hoth useful and in 

teresting. Mise McLaughlin makes no 
mention in her list of any Minton colors 

many of which are especially useful in cer- 
tain kinds of work. No mention of figure 
painting, no directions for it; next to 
nothing is said of the combined use of over 
and under-glaze work. M. Solon’s work is 
simply mentioned, and no mention is made 
of the work of the Deck Brothers, who are 
reported to have the secret of the only 
good under-glaze flesh-color known. After 
looking through these hooks, with still 
distinct memory of the creditable wood- 
earving from Cincinnati at our last Cen- 
tennial, we heartily congratulate our sister 
city on her growing interest and practical 
success in art work 





RURAL IMPROVEMENT.* | 

WE believe that we are soon to see, with 
our rapidly returning prosperity, the hegin- 
ning, at least, of a new movement in all 
directions to adorn and beautify our coun- 
try towns and villages; to make more and 
more attractive every old family homestead, 
every new villa, every hill-top, valley, and 
roadside, and every town park, or public 
common, or lakeside forest, or public ceme- 
tery in the country. Those villages, towns, 
and cities which begin the earliest and work 
with the most zeal, liberality, and taste in all 
these matters will be the most populous and 
prosperous. The educated, the wealthy, 
and the refined will be attracted to such 
places, and new life will there prevail gen- 
erally among the people. 

All our florists and nursery dealers tel! 
us that the demand for plants and flowers, 
for flowering trees and flowering shrubs, 
for shade and ornamental trees of every 
name and sort is increasing enormously 
from year to vear. The poor man, almost 
alone in his hut, and the poor widow, strug- 
gling in her efforts to feed, clothe, and edu- 
cate her children, will now find a way to 
secure every year a new rosebush, or « bed 
of choice carnations, or English pansies, or 
some new plant or shrub, to adorn the old 


‘dooryard. The appetite for the bean- 


tiful—without, as well as within doors—is 
rapidly increasing among those who 
have but little money to spare except 
for the actual necessaries of life, while 
the rich are now calling for everything 
in the floral world, far and near, to adorn 
their private greenhouses, gardens, lawns, 
and parks. The aggregate demand and the 
results are, therefore, not easily computed. 

We have noticed, from time to time, in 
our columns the public spirit and liberality 
of some who have, at great expense and 
labor, provided public parks for the people. 
A man who builds and furnishes a church. 
where plain Gospel truth may be spoken, 
and then gives it to any community, isa 
noble man in the hest sense of the word: 
but wood and bricks and mortar wil) soon 
decay and crumble to the earth.. The liv- 
ing voice of the preacher in such a place of 
worship, together with the generations of 
listeners who have profited by his teachings, 
will soon be hushed in silence. The giver of 
such a gift, however, has done a great work, 
and, when completed, and the title deed 
executed and presented toa grateful people, 
he can well afford to die, for he has literally 
and truly fought a good fight with his selfish 
heart, and been a co worker with God in his 
michtv efforts to redeem the world. But is 
he not also n good man who converts ten, 
fifty, or a hundred acres into a perpetual 
preaching-ground, where God's servants 
and teachers are not men, but everything 
beautiful in Nature which the Great 
Maker and Builder of the world has created 
and given to us. a free gift, tomake us 
happier, wiser, and better in all our earthly 
pilgrimage. and prepare us to enter the 
pearly gates, and walk the golden streets, 
and drink of the water of the River of Life, 
and eat of the fruit of that tree which shall 
be for the healing of the millions who vo 
hence to be happy forever? The man who 
provides such a preaching-ground and such 
living, truthful preachers, who now and 
evermore will speak loving words to the 
poor and the rich, the heart-sick and the 
sorrowing, the bereaved and the disap- 
pointed, shall have a name which shall live 
with the unborn millions of earth. ind he 
shall evermore be counted a good and 
faithful servant of his dav and generation 

But we will not forget the <pecia!l ohierct 
of this writing, which is to recognize the 
eminent services of Prof. B. G Northrop, 
secretary of the State Board of Education in 
Connecticut, who has done more, perhaps, 
than any other mon in this country to 
stir up the people in regard to rural im- 
provements. He has Jectured in all 
the principak towns and villages in that 
state, and has aleo spoken elsewhere, in 
nearly all parts of the country, on his well- 
chosen theme. He has visited Europe, to 
obtain information and enllect facts and 


statistics in regard to all matters connected 


with rural improvements, the vrowth of 
trees, and the importance of tree-planting, 


* RCRAL InPROVEMEST. By B.G. NonrHror, Secretary 





7% He has also written a great deal on 
the subject. his latest production, Rvral 
Improvement, being a neat pamphlet of 
52 pages, which is packed full of most 
interesting matter, calculated to instruct all 
who desire to do anything to promote rural 
improvements. He gives good advice to 
all wealthy men, to every country village, 
to states and to law-makers, to the country 
boy, on leaving home, and to farmers 
who would rapidly increase the value of 
their property. He talks about good side. 
walks and better highways; about trees 
and flowers, fountains and parks. He 
reproves the miserly millionaires who for- 
get the old family homestead and neglect 
its improvement and adornment. This is a 
sample of his plain talk to that special class: 

“There is an American railway king, 
now a. millionaire, who seldom visits his 
nutive town, takes no interest in it, does 
nothing for it, and leaves even the old 
homestead and grounds, though still owned 
by him, neglected and forlorn. This fact 


alone naturally suggests a selfish, soulless 
character.” 

Here is sound instruction to all classes: 

“To cultivate public spirit and foster 
town pride isan object which should en- 
list the sympathies of all our citizens. Our 
youth should be trained in their homes and 
schools to be jeaious of the good name of 
their town and state. Hence, the history of 
our towns and our state should be generally 
taught, in order to develop a just town and 
state pride. We are prone to underrate the 
great value of this feeling. The love of 
home and the love of one’s town and state 
are akin. This sentiment, formed in early 
life, should grow with our vears and attain- 
ments, The want of it indicates a serious 
defect of character.” 


Prof. Northrop quotes the truthful words 
of Ex-Gov. Hubbard: 


‘* Nearly all our towns are full of objects 
of natural heanty, easv « ° development, and 
very many of them ri: in legendary and 
historical associations. What is greatly 
wanted is something more of rural art and 
adornment; something which shall beau- 
tify our country villages, educate public 
taste, make the homes of the fathers dearer 
to their sons and the local associations of 
childhood dearer to old age, and thus turn 
back, in part, at least, the tide of migration 
from the rural towns, and make the citv 
seek the country life, and make it what it 
used to hein our own state and what it 
still is in the oldest and most enltivated 
nations of the world.” 


He also quotes the strong words of old 
John Adams, Professor Joel Parker, Sen- 
ator Dawes, and others. He expresses 
thanks tothe Messrs. Field Brothers, and 
others, for public parke lately given, refers 
handsomély to Roseland Park, Woodstock. 
Conn., and (not to give other interesting 
particulars) concludes by publishing the 
by-laws and regulations of the Clinton 
Rural Improvement Association. We hope 
the State of Connecticut will set a noble 
example to other states by adopting early 
mensures calculated to promote the rural 
improvement of every town and village 
within its borders. Money judiciously spent 
in that direction would do an amount of 
good not easily computed with figures. 
Such an expenditure would in time come 
hack by thousands and millions, 


H. ©. B. 


Wonnerock, Coxsx., Sept. Ist, 1880. 
I 


Wer know of no volume which conld be 
called the precursor of one published by 
Harper & Brothers and bearing the not very 
happv title of Four Centuries of English Letters, 
edited by W. Baptiste Scoones, an English 
hittérateur. The title will deceive the unwary, 
asthe “‘ English Letters ” is not the general des- 
ignation of Uterature; but the much smaller 
department of epistolary correspondence, which 
flourished rome scores and centuries of years 
ago, but which this age of matter-of-fact, this 
age that has no patience with sentiment and 
delicions nonsense, this age of the curt postal- 
ecard, has now nearly or quite extinguished. 
It. ia yet, however, quite en regle to praise the 
dead art which no one cares to practice, and 
Mr. Scoones has done a praiseworthy work in 
gathering a very judicions selection of letters 
written from 1450 to 1868, which ts the latest, we 
notice, one from Charles Dickens to his young- 
est child. Not all these letters are models of 
atvle. Some are rugged, some affected and 
stilted ; but there is character in each, or some 
fine sentiment, or some historical or biograph- 
ieal value. Indeed, we should hardly know 
how to spend a more profitable honr of miscel- 
laneous reading thanin perusing this book. 
Among the hundred and twenty writers, we 
find that Dr. Donne contributes five letters to 
the volume, James Howel five, Dean Swift 





of Conniectient Board of Education. Paper, &vo, pp. 
62. Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor, New Haven. 
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ley Montagu four, Dr. Johnson four, Cowper 
seven (a just pre-eminence), Lord Nelson 
eight, however, Wellington six, Lamb five, 
Byron six, Hood four, Macaulay four, Dick- 
ens four, and Charles Kingsley four. It is 
like a course in history to read these letters, 
and sometimes like an excellent course in 
ethics. Mark F W. Robertson’s letter, earnest 
and indignant as he could make it, to a friend 
who was taking morphine to assuage pain. Or 
take that charming letter of Charles: Kings- 
ley’s—to take one of the more weighty of these 
epistles, which is really a bit of earnest: self- 
defense against acritic. That single Ictter ls 
a revelation of a man’s deep beart, such as one 
seldom has the opportunity to see, In it Mr. 
Kingsley contrasts the prudent, moncy-getting, 
and eminently respectable and religious mod- 
ern English Jacob with his wild, birthright 

despising brother, Esau, who hunts and rides 
and makes brave food for powder in Crimean 
battle-fields. He confesses himself willing to 
let others preach smooth things to the smooth- 
skinned Jacob, if he can only get at the heart 
of the rough Esau. Listen: 

‘And what if, when I tried, I found that 
Esau would listen to me; thot he had a heart, 
a: well as Jacob: that he would core to hear 
me preach, would ask my advice, would tell 
me his sorrows, would talk to me about bis 
mothet and what he learnt at his mother’s 
knee. becanse he felt that I was. at least, one 
of like passions as himself, who had been 
tempted in all points, like as he had, and with 
many sins? What if he told me, at the same 
time, that he could not listen to Jacob’s private 
chaplains; that he did not understand them, 
nor they him; that he looked on them with 
alternate fear and contempt? If I said to 
myself more and more clearly, as the vears 
rolled on, | will live for Esau and with Es cau; 
if I be called a gluttonous man and a wine- 
bibber, the friend of publicans and sinners, 
there is One above me who was ealled the 
same, and to him I commit mvself and my 
work; it is enough that he knows my pur- 
pose, and that in Crimean battle-fields and 
Indian marches poor Esau has died with a 
clearer conscience and a lighter heart for the 
words which I have spoken to him.”’ 

But the variety {s great and excellent, and 
we commen# all to our readers. 


..Schnyler’s History of Philosophy, trans- 
lated a quarter of a century ago, by Julius H. 
Beelye, now president of Amherst College, 
needed to be brought down to the present 
time, and we are glad to see that a new edi 
tion (D. Appleton & Co.) has just appeared, 
with the improvements of the ninth German 
edition inc: rporated into the text and with 
an Appendix prepared by one of President 
Reelye’s pupils, Mr. Benjamin FE. Smith, which 
deserves the cordial endorsement given to it in 
the preface by President Seelye. This Appen- 
dix startles the reader with the realization of 
the magnitude of the progress of philosophic 
thought within the law¥twenty-five years. 
Within thit, tijpe has culminated the reaction 
against Hegelism ; Schopenbauer’s Pessimism 
has grown into a recognized and mighty school 
of pseundo-philosophy ; this has been followed 
by that of Von Hartmann, now rampant; 
Contism has become a religion, almost, of Pos- 
itivism, developed in the associational psy- 
chology of the Mills and Herbert Spencer, 
which teaches that the mind can originate 
nothing, but can only recover the assoctations 
of ideas that have been brought before it by 
contiguity and resemblance ; and ITerbert Spen- 
cer’s ponderous system, developing this idea 
and subordinating all mental activity to phys- 
{eal laws, making mind matter, as Hegel made 
matter mind, has become the popular theory of 
thought, as formnlating {n the realm of psy- 
chology the Evolution now dominant in ecience. 
Mr. Smith has given clear and succinct abstracts 
of these different systems, coming down so 
late as to analyze Von Hartmann’s system of 
ethics, published only last year, and bas also 
added, perhaps out of compliment to his 
teacher, an abstract of Hickok’s system of 
psychology and ethics. The Jatter will hardly 

*be regarded by most readers as quite worthy 
of the prominence given to tt, although its 
theistic basis might give it a favorable preju- 
dice, as compared with the practically pan- 
theistic or atheistic tendency of all the other 
systems described in the Appendix. We 
should be sorry, however, to have it supposed 
that theistic philosophy has no other basis 
than that on which this book seems to leave it. 
Mr. Smith, in criticizing Herbert Spencer, 
gives it as a chief objection to his system that 
it rests on Evolution, which “is as yet only 
an hypothesis’? Has it not, at least, reached 
the rank of a theory ? 


..We always welcome a volume of local 
history. An historical sketch of a town or 
county in New England, or in any of the older 
states, is generally an important book, and as 
time goes on the value of such books in- 
creases. A volume of this character is the 
History of Windham County, Connecticut, by 
Miss Ellen D. Larned, of Thompson, in the 
same state. The concluding volume has just 
been received, and, like the first, which wes 
favorably reviewed by us several years ago, 
it fills an important and unoccupied place 





among local histories. The second volume gives 
a detailed and interesting history of the county 
from 1760 to 1880. The information is so com- 
plete that the book might almost be called a 
collection of the town histories of Thompson, 
Pomfret, Woodstock, Putnam, Brooklyn, Kil- 
lingly, Windham, and the other towns that 
comprise the county, and residents of these 
towns, or those whose ancestors lived in 
them, will be much interested in the story that 
Miss Larned so graphically tells. Portraits of 
distinguished citizens of the county are in- 
serted, including Gen. Isracl Putnam, the 
hero of the wolf story ; Gen. Samuel McClel- 
lan, of Woodstock, the great grandfather of 
the present governor of New Jersey; Hon. 
Samuel Huntington, a signer of the Declara- 
tion of Indeperdence and president of the 
Continental Congress ; Col. Thomas and Gen. 
Lemuel Grosvenor, of Pomfret; Gen. Lyon, 
of Eastford; and Smith Wilkinson, of Put- 
nam, the pioneer of cotton manufacturing fn 
Connecticut. The author shows a thorough 
mastery of her subject and it can be clearly 
seen that the history fs the result of much 
labor. 


..The latest of McPherson’. Hand-Book 
of Politics covers the period of from July \st, 
1878, to July Ist, 1880 (James W. Chapman, 
publisher, Washington). It is now widely ac- 
knowledged that these unique works, select- 
ing all important matter in legislation, are tn- 
dispensable to the politician, statesman, jour- 
nalist, or public man This volume fs special- 
ly interesting for containing the struggle of 
the two last Congresses with President Hayes 
over the election laws. Besides other matters, 
it gives the recent decisions of the Supreme 
Court upon the same laws; the amendments 
proposed to the Constitution of the United 
States; the proceedings and platforms of the 
three national conventions ; and various tables 
respecting the Public Debt, Appropriations, 
Expenditures; Elections, Cost:of the Rebel- 
lion, ete., etc. Taking the place of the ephem- 
eral journal in its reports, this compendium 
places in one’s hand for permanent reference a 
sufficiently complete review of political action 
during the period it covers. 


..Appleton & Co. iseue in an American 
reprint the sixth edition of Cooley’s Cyclopedia 
of Practica! Receipts, a standard work for the 
physician and pharmacist, which has been 
enlarged by the editor, Professor Richard V. 
Tuson to the extent of about six hundred 
pages, now making two octavo volumes of nine 
hundred two-columned pages each. The work 
is well known and deserves its reputation, 
which will not suffer in this edition. It con- 
tains full descriptions and receipts, especially 
in pharmacopeia, and abundant information 
about domestic economy, and the arts and 
manufactures, and the details of science. We 
would recommend it not simply to the druggist, 
who already knows it; but to heads of families, 
as 2 rich storehouse of information which may 
be very necessary. The present edition con- 
tains especial additions to the department of 
what {s called ‘‘ Household Medicine,” though, 
of course, not intended in the least to suggest 
that every man may be his own physician. 


..Ginn & Heath’s imprint ona classical 
text-book is itself a considerable recommend- 
ation. They now issue Prof. William F. 
Allen’s Introduction to Latin Composition, a 
neat, convenient, and practical book for echool 
use. It is impossible to learn Latin thorough- 
ly without considerable practice in compost- 
tion in that language, and a thorough course 
of practice, combined with rapid and not too 
carefully grammatical reading of easy Latin, 
will give a pupil as speedy a command of this 
too often half-learned tongue as any method 
we know of. For beginners in composition 
the present volume appears to be excellently 
adapted. 


..Mr. James R. Osgood has issued a Con- 
gressional District Vote Map of the United States, 
prepared by Frederick B. Perkins. It gives the 
boundaries of the congressional districts 
throughout the United States, witha red anda 
blue bar drawn across each district, the length of 
which indicates the vote cast respectively by the 
Democratic andthe Republiesn parties fn the 
cougressional clection of 1878. A table annexed 
gives the exact figures. The map is extremely 
convenient, and gives a pictorial view of the 
political condition of the country, which fixes 
the facts op the attention. Such a map wil} 
be a very great convenience in the campaign. 


....T. B. Peterson & Brothers are reprioting 
rapidly the whole series of Zola’s stories. en- 
couraged by the success of ‘“ Nana*’ avd 
“T,)Assommoir.’”” The type of story le » bad 
one, such as is not to be approved, or ever 
tolerated, in the household. Zola’s method te 
the minute, the realistic, witb the coarse, as 
well as the tender, described closely, and situa- 
tions pictured which a sense of purity rebels 
at. The present volume, Aldine ; or, The Abbé's 
Temptation, is not one of the worst. The 
translation was not made by one very well sc- 





quianted with Catholic terms, or we should 
not have ‘‘on the side of the Gospel’ for 
“the Gospel side.’’ 


..We received and noticed a year ago 
half a dozen fine Character Sketches from 
Charles Dickens, by Fred. Barnard, which are 
issued in a portfolio, by Cassell, Petter, Galpin 
& Co. They again come to us, and Alfred 
Jingle, Mrs. Gamp, Bill Sikes, Pickwick, and 
Little Dorritt are as admirable sketches as we 
expect tu see. 





LITERARY NEWS. 





Among other recent publications by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons are ‘* Observations Concerv- 
ing the Scripture economy of the Trinity and 
Covenant of Redemption,” by Jonathan Ed- 
wards, with av Introduction and Appendix 
by Prof. E.-C. Smith; “Gleanings from a 
Literary Life,” by Prof. Francis Bowen, of 
Harvard University ; ‘‘ Army Life in Russia,” 
by Lieut. F. V. Green, U. 8. A.; and the “ Rise 
of the Macedonian Empire,” by A. M. Cur- 
teis, this work being one of the series ‘‘ Epochs 
of Ancient History.” 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. announce 
the publication of “ Swinton’s Supplementary 
Readers,” edited by William Swinton and 
George R. Cathcart. The series will consist 
of the following six volumes: I, ‘“‘ Easy Steps 
for Little Feet ” ; II, ‘“ Golden Book of Choice 
Reading ”’ ; LII, ** Book of Tales’ ; IV, ‘* Read- 
ings in Natu re’s Book”’; V, ** Seven American 
Classics’; VI, “Seven British Classics.” 


I. K. Funk & Co., N. Y. City, have in press 
a new book, entitled ‘How to Pay Church 
Debts, and How to Keep Churches Out of 
Debt,’’ by the Rev. Sylvanus Stall,A.M. The 
author has given the subject much study, and 
the book onght to be of value to the thousands 
of churches to-day burdened with debt or 
struggling to meet current expenses. 


Professor Asa Gray has yone for a year’s 
absence in Europe. His headquarters will be 
at the Herbarium of the Kew Botanical Gar. 
dens, where, we presume, he will be busily 
engaged in studying the Composite for the 
next volume of bis great opus, the *‘ Flora of 
North America.” 


“ Susan Coolidge ” intends publishing a col- 
lection of her poems at an early date. Among 
them will be found many that originally ap- 
peared in the columns of THz In DEPENDENT, 


Messrs. Estes & Lauriat are now sending 
forth the long-promised transation of La- 
lanne’s great work on ‘‘ Etching,” in a hand- 
some volume, fully illustrated. 
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Teach before selecting their texts for the open- 
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A.S. BARNES & COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 
{11 and 113 William Street, 


NEW YORK. 
Our latest puplication (just from the press) is 


PRACTIOAL LESSONS IN ENGLISH. 


A Brief Course tn Grammar and Composition. By J. 
M. B. Sttx, Superintendent of Public Schools, Detroit, 
Mich. The key-note of this remarkable book (which 
ta destined to make a genuine sensation) is that it 
deals with the language as it is, and not by forcing it 
futo the mold prepared for the Greek and Latin, with 
thetr more orderly forms. Price, 60 cts. Toateacher, 
for examination, 25 cts., postpaid. 


EASY LESSONS IN POPULAR SCIENCE. 


By James Mowrerrn, Author of Geographies. Some 
thing about everything, for little folks. Adapted to 
the “ Quincy Method " and used in Quincy with great 
approval. Postratd, §1.00. 


THE LAW OF PUBLIO SCHOOLS. 
By Fintzy Burke. Treats of the questions that con- 
stantly arise respecting school taxation, contracts, 
employment and authority of teachers, rules and reg- 
ulations, rights of pupils, powers und Habilities of 
officers, directors, and teachers, usc of school proper- 
ty, etc. Postpaid, $1.00. 
We publish also the following entirely new series, 
to replace older works by the same authors : 
WATSON’S INDEPENDENT READ °RS., 
MONTEITH’S INDEPENDENT GEOGRAPHY. 
DAVIES & PECK’S 
BRIEF COURSE IN MATHEMATICS. 
CLARK’S BRIEF DIAGRAM GRAMMAR. 


And the following by new authors, who have already 
won astonishing favor : 
BARNES’S SERIES OF BRIEF HISTORIES. 
JEPHON’S PROGRESSIVE MUSIC READERS. 
FounteRn WEEKS IN EAcH. 
NATURAL SOIENCE. 
By J. Dopman STEELE, Ph.D, 
WORMAN’S GERMAN SERIES. 
MARTIN ON CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


FOR TEACHERS 


we have 
THE TEACHER'S LIBRARY (35 vols.) 


and 
BARNES'S EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY. 


Contents of September Number: Scheme for Tech 
nical Schoo! Spell ng Reform.—French Opinion of 
American Education.—Education in Texas.— 
rian Schoois.— What is Real Teaching ?—Supervision.— 
pepeulee Text-Rooks Summer Educational Meet- 


.—Some Needs.—Mathematical History and Sci- 
4 —Notes, ete., etc. 61.50 per annum. Sample 
free toa her. 





ar For further descriptions, samples, prsces, etc., 
address the Publishers, as ahove. The correspondence 
andl vistts of Teachers are earnestly rolictt-a, and they 
may rely on recetuing prompt and 00--ATEOUS ATTEN- 
TION. 


Two New Books. 
THE STILLWATER TRAGEDY. 





1. Tuomas BatwLey Aupuicn, author of 
. oie Palfrey.”  Malorle Daw," etc, 1 vol., 
i2mo. 81.50. 


In ¢ novel Mr. Aldrion’s wer and charm asa 
onery y- Napa P most ntteactively. The life and 
characters of a New England manufacturing town 
are de! with singular accuracy and felicity: the 
emouldering discontent among workingmen and the 

strike in which ft culminated . ag rtraved with 
admirable “skill; while the tragedy if, the unray- 
eling of the myste bf te a the love 
whieh Ntuminater he whole sto ri 
with tbe firm and d-licate touch In w teh? Mr. Aldrich 
fs almoat unrivaled “Both the story and the exquisite 
gince and skill with =*'" {* te told cannot fall 
Wabe it very popula. 


MR. BODLEY ABROAD. 


Bodley Book for (#50. fs tne author of the pre- 

bia Sooke ‘of this nee 0d — sertes. 

Profusely PaemeeiS aa4 bo fa @ curiously 
ornemente! sore 


*,¢ Por saleby Booksriiers Sent, postpatd, on receipt 


af prise, by the Publishers, 
FOUGHTON, MIFFLIN € CO., 
BOSTON. 





& CaRTER @ BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


BarRrer's Magazine, — ¢ 

MARTFRS ry hp 

JIARTER'S BA 

RPARPER 2 POEKG PEOPLE, 
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on receiit ” nine cents, 


HARPER & BROS.,, FranklinSquare, N. ¥. 
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D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


The Brain as an Organ of Mind. 


By H. Caariton Bastian, Professor of 
Anatomy and Vlinical Medicine in Univers- 
ity Coileze, London; author of ‘‘ Paralysis 
from Brain Disease.” With numerous 
Tlustrations. One rol., 12mo, 708 pages. 
Cloth. Price $2.50. 

“The fullest scientific axposttion yet published of 
the views held on the subject of psychology by the 
advanced vhysiological school. It teems with new 
and surgestive ideas; and, thouch the author displays 
thronghout his customary doldness of speculation, he 
does not allow himaelr to be carried away so freely as 


of old by his own exuberant nae of ‘scientific im- 
tion.’"’—London Atheneum. 


SECOND VOLUME OF 


Cooley's Cyclonedia of Practical 
Receipts. 


Cooley's Crciopedia of Practical Receipts 
and Collateral Information in the Arts, 
Manufactures. Professions, and Trades, 
Sixth edition, revised and partly 
rewritten by Professor RicHaRD V. Trson. 
Volum: two now ready. Complete in two 
volumes. 8vo, 1796 pages. Price, 89.00. 
Coovgy's OyvcLtopzapta or Recerers has for many 
years enjoyec an extenftec reputation for its acouracy 
and comprenhens!veness. The sixth edition, now just 
sompleted, ts larger than the last by some six hundred 
pages. Much greater space than hitherto is devoted 
to Hygiene (including sanitation, the composition and 
adulteration of foods),as well as to the Arts, Pharmacy, 
Manufacturing Chemistry, and other subjects of im- 
portance to those for whom the work is intended. 
The articles on what is commonly termed “ House- 
hold Medicine” have been amplified and numerically 
increased. 


AHistory of Philosonhy in Epitome. 
By ALBERT ScHWEGLER. Translated from 
the first edition of the original German by 
Julius H. Seelye. Revised from the ninth 
German edition, containing Important Ad- 
ditions and Modifications, with an Ap- 
pendix, continuing the History in its more 
Prominent Lines of Development since the 
Time of Hegel, by Benjamin T. Smith. 
12mo, 469 pages. Cloth. Price, $2.00. 


A Short Life of Gladstone. 


By C. H. Jones, author of ‘“‘A Short Life 
of Charles Dickens,” ‘‘ Macaulay,” etc. 
“Handy-Volume Series.” Paper, 35 cts.; 
cloth, 60 ets. 


Livy. 
By the Rev. W. W. Cares, M.A. Fifth 
volume in “‘CLassicaL WRITERS.”” 16mo, 
flexible. Price, 60 cents. Previously pub- 
lished in the series: ‘‘ Milton,” “ Euripi- 
des,”’ ‘‘Sophocles,’’ “‘ Vergil.”” Uniform 
style. 60 cents each. 


Education: Intellectual, 
Physical, 


By HERBERT SPENCER. A new cheap edl- 
tion of Herbert Spencer’s famous Essays 
on Education. One yol., 12me, paper 
cover. Price, 50 cents. 


ete., ate. 


Moral, 


For sale by all booksellers; or any work sent by 
mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1 3, and 5 Bond St., New York. 


FREE TO ALL! 
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per, size 4 er, devoted to Sotto m eetst 
Know Amusement, and every thing to delight and and iastrust 
the whole family) inco thousands of new homes where itis not al- 
ready takev, wo will send it F Three Months to all 
who seud Ten Cents (in silver or poatage stamps) to pay cad 
ago ry heip pay the cost of this advertisement. The 
Ferree 1.00 per year, but we are willing to give the paper 4 
three ont oper oy oe its cost in ——_ to fa troduce itto new 
taking advantage of offer you will secure all the 
Senta’ ti noliday issucsand enlarged stoners soon tobe wabitonen, 
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A BOOK FOR EVERY FAMILY. 
Third Edition Now Ready. 


HAND-BOOK OF NURSING, 


For Family and General Use. 
Published under fae 
ie. ing Sohaot ho %- tu the Conneoctiout 
12mo. py cloth? $1.25. Schoo! Edi Edition. $1.00. 








“One of the most valuable little bool 
been intely a ened There is Seana aiquestior 
that a new and ine rienced nurse would ‘ask whic 
is ‘not here intent ly y answered.” — ‘3 Weekis 
“This pro’ very best aaa of the kind 
ever no to the world, and we thoro’ assent t« 
ent en Porter, 6 6 e College 


‘tle 
brief in language and yeah in its form 


+, * For sale by all Booksellers, or will by sent by 
mail, Bebe Par epaid, on poceins ‘of price, 

J: PINCOT T & CO., Publis he 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelph a. 


“Nae L 


Chaties Sovibner’s Sons 


WILL PUBLISH FRIDAY, SEPT. 107Tm: 
I. 
THE “SUPPRESSED” EDWARDS MS. 

OBSERVATIONS CONCERNING THE 
SCRIPTURE CCONOMY OF THE 
TRINITY AND COVENANT OF 
REDEMPTION. By JonaTHan Ep- 
warps. With [utroduction and Appendix 
by Prof. Eessrt C. Smytu. 1 vol., 12mo, 
$1. 


The rumor has for a long time prevaiied that there 
wes in existence a ‘ ressed” of Jonathan 


orthodoxy and an entire change of his views on the 
subject of the Trinity, Recent allusions, particularly 
of Dr 0 Holmes, tn the Revter 
have same wide interestin the subject. It is this 
MS. which Prof. bert C. Smyth, of Andover The- 
ological Seminary, offers to the public, with an intro- 
duction containing en interesting history of its pres- 
ervation and the reasons for its agg A = 4 
present time. The volume, however, epquire 
interest value not so much on account of tts whens 
terest which attaches to itas an unpublished work 
Edwards as the maturest utterance of a great 
thinker on a most important theological question. 


1. 


THE GRANDISSIMES: A Story of 
Creole Life. By Grores W. Casia, 
author of Old Creole Days. 1 vol., 12mo, 
$1.50. 

The extraordin interest excited by Mr. Covtee 
sketches of life in the old Sy oe quarter of New O 
leans, in his first book, “Old Creole o Dawe will be still 
further aroused by this novel of Creole life. 

The scene of the story is laid in New Orleans in the 
earlier years of the yg 4 at the time of the ces- 
sion of Loulaiana to the United States by Napolecn. 
All the characters have an originality and distinctness 
that make them veritatie creations and the x 
certainly be received with enthusiasm. 


m1. 


RISE OF THE MACEDONIAN EM.- 
PIRE. A new volume in the “‘ Epochs 
of Ancient History.”” By A. M. Cunrzis, 
M.A. 1-vol., 16mo, with three Maps and 
five Plans, $1. 


This volume is perhaps, from the romantic interest 

of of Sa eetiomt the mos entertaining of the series to 

hich it belongs. 

“The chief interest of the book centers, of course, in 
Alexander the Great and his wonderful career, and 
this part is written with t vigor ant Sete, 
It will —— av ald to udies, and 

as a book for the young it has all the i. of fic- 
tittous aa. of adventure and all the value of au- 
thentic history. 





*,° These books are for sale by all Booksellers, or will 
be sent, prepaid, upon recetpt of price, by 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


Neos. 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


25 GENTS 
3 MONTHS. 


For the purpose of placing our paper in the bands 
of those who are not eubscribers, the 


DETROIT 


Commertial Advertiser, 


the leading weekly of Michigan, will be sent three 
months for twenty-five cents. This offer will be good 
until September 30th. Address 


WM. H. BURK, Publisher, 
Detroit, Mich. 


N. B.—Our Eighteenth Annual Gift of Premiums of 
Seventeen Thousand Dollars in Cash to Subscribers 
takes place December 29th. Agents wanted. 
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OF. WATEAND wow f Haven: Conn. 
EDUCATION. 


BORDENTOWN FEMALE COLLEGE. 
DENTOWN, N. J. 
giteduating’ rses in Classics, Belles-Lettres, and 


Superior facilities in Music, Art, Fyne. = Germ 
Thorough in nstruction in all dey n a 
Students Swanton a confidence and treapect. 

ers and betes carefully guarded. 
The College a for its students. 
aan scholarship and nine other prizes awarded an- 


“Er bor REV. WM. O. BOWEN, A.M., Pres’t. 


| LAKE ERIE SUIINARY, | 


N THE MT. HOLYOKE PLAN, 
tina, arabs i ida ferine 8 
ive 


pines 7 MARY 1 EVANS, ueipel 














For New Terms for 
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YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE. 
A Select Family Boarding School 


(1855.) Auburn, N. Y. (1880.) 


Dricate\sirts to PARENTS hesitate in subjecting del- 
icate girls to the hazardous transition from the 
life to the Seminary or the College. They ask 
"s some plan of culture, combini the best educa- 
tio) advantages with an ae om from the 
3 | f boarding school expe- 


ence. 

This Institution assumes to meet this yareent Gomand. 
Its distinguishing characteristics invite the discrim 
inating judgment of the most exacting Patrons of 
Literary Institutions. 

parses REFERENCES : Hon. T. H. Hinchman, Detroit. 
Mich.; Hon. Thos Dickson, Scranton, I’a.; Hon. C. P. 
Suiuen Minn.: AS Cc. G. + ~ rman, » Elmira 





Solsr 
Circt a with Curriculum and Patron References 
and stating the special provision for health and recre- 
ation of hoarding | r ipils Sent. mn OT Spee ‘eo to, 
trai 


The New England Cmastveters 


fs the oldest in the country, and the largest Musia 
School in the world. 
icener A FINISHED gions 
palsrat Professors 
had over 25,000 Pupils, & enjoys a reputation 
s n aga ualled 

a rete MUSICA Le i ducation 
lowest rates. 
$15 pays or 20 lessons, with collateral advantages 
amounting to 125hours 
musical ir KDUCA' I Y I ON struction, 
without ex: tra charge. 

Fupils in the b Consenvasery course may pursue 
ne Great 4 ee sical Centre of the 
Bendibe > dae sit bounten Music Halil, Boston, 


mA Y tip) UNI bow | 
EX AMINATIONS YOR Woatk Wy 


for furnishing 


York Local Committee, 60 Fifth Ave., New York City 


TEMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMINARY, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. 4 
Graduating Course, including Latin @ year. 
Optional Contes in Music, Painting, and AF Lan 
q ey well aa anized. Hy 
ers. = for Circular. ar begins 
tember 14th. CHARLES F. DOWD, A.M., Princ pal 


° iB: WARRING’S POUGHK , 
gee SIE MILITARY bo bed A eh ante 
his “For years be 








under your 
tion would be a real blessing for him.” 
gend for circular, or, better yet,come and see for 
yourself. 


ELMIRA COLLECE, 
UNDER CABE OF THE SYNOD OF GENEVA. 


This is in all respects a College of the first rank for 
women. Its accommodations are superior and it has 
sufficient endowment to afford the best advantages at 
very moderate expense. Next session opens Se Ge 8th 

Address Rev. A. W. COWLES, D.D., Elmira, 


HOLBROOK S MILITARY SCHOOL, 


G SING, N. Y. 
Reopens ae Evening, Sept. 14th. 
Address Rev. D. A. HOLBROOK, Ph.D. 


CARLETON COLLEGE, 


ORTHFIELD. MINN. 
itner sex. Four Courses. Preparatory and 
collegiate. Twelve teachers. Two new_buil 3s. 
JAS. W. STRONG, President, 


RIVERVIEW Me Y. 
POUGHKEEPSI Y. 
mghgoing wrideawaxe ‘school for Boys, com- 
bitine st Study, itar: in due 


Recreation 
proportion. Descript tive pan hlet, with chart of 
po pe ap for Col admission, sent on receipt of 

M., Principal. 














six cents postage. IS BISBEE, A. M.. 


FLORIDA HOME SCHOOL, f for Boys, com 


— ungurp: climatic advantages and physical 
om for youths of delicate constitution, with 
jen reparation for college or business and the 


moral caiturs of ure of a Christian Mgrs For ie appl 
to GEO. B. MacLELLAN, Ye . 
pees P.-O. Box 434, pee 


BIITUTE, N AND COMMERGIAT IN- 
ew Bye Qenn. Gen. Rus 
sell’ 4 School. Preparatory college, scientific 
schools, or business. Thorough ) phyaion training by 
milf drilling, gymnastics, etc. - sent 
on application, Students admitted at any ti 
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tO 2 vee 
PENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS 


of the Very European Make, and unrivaled soa 
Plextbiites Darebiten, and s.venness of point. 


| REAL SWAN QUILL ACTION. | 


In 20 Numbers. A com lote & n 
by mail on eens of 20 Ce : ey ae, 


A Sample Card of 10 of th L 
srial, on Peceipt of 10 Cents. 6 Leading Styles, for 


“| Ivison, BLakemAN, Taytor & Co. 


_188 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 








RRCOKS: SEMINARY for Young Ladies, 
11 Moutague Terrace, Brooklyn, N. \. (formerly 
Poughkeepsie’. Tenth year. Limited numbers. agg 
rior advantages. Address Mrs. M. B. J. WHITE, . 


BETTS MILITARY ACADEMY, 


STAMFORD, CONN. 
Forth-third year begins 5 September 18th, 
ENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADE- 
MY, CHESTER, Pa. Opens September sth. Civil 
Engineering, Chemistry, Classics, 2nd English. De 
grees conferred. Col. THEO, HY ATT, President. 





COOK'S - COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, for r Young Ladies, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Gro. W. Cook, Ph. D., Peineipal, 





~~ MUSIC } PUBLICATIONS. 


FIRST YEARS 


“| SONG-LAND, 


FOR 


Day Schools and Juvenile Classes. 


BY GEOLGE F. ROOT. 
A well-ordered, a heer and casefully graded 
sourse of element ary lessons, and a generous supply 
of good, attractive 


For Imitation. 
“ Stndy of Notation. 
oa a fe 


IN EVERY DEPART MENT. 
‘‘ First Years in Song-Land”’ 


is far in advance of any of its predecessors and out- 
strips all competitors. 216 PEs 8, in ay ry le. 
Be sure to examine IRST YEAR 8 AN 
SONG-LAND” before soe select a book for 
the falland wingee essio 
Price, 50c, by mal $5 00 a doz., by express. 
Specimen pages now re and sent free on appl. 
cation. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


66 West Fourth St., | 5 Raton nguene. 
Cixcrynati, 0. 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


THE ANTHEM HARP. M HARP. ($1.25.) By Dr. W. 0. 
ERKINS. (Just out 














tended 


Kye yw book for ‘‘ Perkins’ 
Anthem Book,” ublished some years since .and 
which was a decided success. The new book contains 
music Ee, within the reach of common choirs 
and is tined to have a great sale. 








DITSON & CO. also call attention to their three 
books for SINGING CLASSES. t-~! published, 
soanae very popular and worth: y of universal adop- 

ion : 


THE TEMPLE. (1.00.) By Dr. W. 0. PERKINS. 


THE reic= OF WORSHIP. (1.00.) By L. O. 


JOHNSON’S METHOD FOR SINGING 
CLASSES. (60 cents.) By A. N. JOHNSON. 


classes. L. O. Emerson's 
exactly the same end in vidw 4 the other; burl hasa 
d and entirely different music. 
Johnson’s Method is for those who wish a low- 
priced ; is admirably simple and clear, has 
plenty of music, and has a thorough course in Note 





known for epnetie mee of Rept asd net a 
opal’ and salubrity of location. Rev.C. V. SP ik Prin- 


HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 


WORCESTER, MASS., begins its 25th year Sept. 9th, 
1880. Apply for circulars to C. B, METCALF, A.M., Supt. 


Clete ER INSTITUTE, | ey tty +7 PARK, 
K CITY, Boardin: <i Day School for 
begs and aa men of 7 to 20. "eentr- sixth year 
begins September 20th, 1880. For Prospectus address 
Prof. ELIE CHA R, Director. 
WESLEYAN UN IVERSITY, 
Middletown, Conn 

Three four- and Se courses of ‘study—Classical, Latin- 
enone, fs wey te respectively to do- 


ergenet of 
t- chemieiion Sept. soem. 
For Catal es, etc. 
. NORTH RICE. Secretary | of Faculty, 











to 37 East 39th street, and will reopen their French 
they will be peg Se ool for You: dies, Sept. 30th. 
The: be in the city Sept. ist. ntil then address 
as al 





OSSINING INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG TAUers. Sing 
Sing, N.Y. First-class as to ee RICE, and patronage. 
Circulars free. REV. 


R*z SEMINARY, Rye, os ¥,_for Barston: 





lars addre 


VASSAR COLLEGE, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





For the Liberal Education of Women. Examina- 
tions for entrance Sept. 15th. as es sent r= ~Lg 
plication to w. L. N, Regist: 





FLUSHING (N. Y.) INSTITUTE. —toarsing 
and 


school for You Men oat 
Sept. 14th. Address Bost. A AIRCHILD. 


yOuNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. — Four 
Library of 1 10,000 vols. Yeo" sd tad tehtion 
ange a year. ; sdarens Miss WARD ARD,Prin., 8. Hadley,Mass. 


M Ssoze Family Boarding seh IP SEIS UTE i 


M st In New Jerse: rough paration for - 
lege or seientific - gy Boys =e ED to like 


influences. 
Morristown, N. J 


=| Ree 


ence etarae 











tay Any book mailed for retail price. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 
NEW YORK. 

UsE 


THE SOVEREIGN, 


BY H. R. PALMER, 
in Your Classes and Musical Societies 
this Season. 





Wide-awake Teachers assure us that THE SOVEREIGN 
is the best of Mr. PALMER’s popular Music Books. 


d 
PeaSSeSS ae 73 conte each, if sent by mail, 


BLCLOW & MAIN, 


73 mandelensirert | 7° Ren WEMEEe 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
CLARKE’S 


Improved Piano-forte Method. 


@H A. CLARK, Professor Music Universit; nn. 
nthe beat t Instruction Book in the market. ‘ alled 
for 


LEE & WALKER, Philadelphia. 











PERFECTED STYLOGRAFIC . PEN, 


Pencil, Pen, Holder, and Inkstand combined. Genu- 
- ed A. T. Cross, Patent.. Every pen war- 
ranted. May be returned after a a week's trialif un- 


satisf: Can be o ered by mail. $2.50, $5.00. 
s Foe ET holds securely 1 to 4 
+ | sxyloerat rs or Lend Penclis. Fastens to vest or 
cen 
"| For Illustrated Catalog of 500 Writers’ Requisites, 
eddress 


READLRS AND WRITERS ECONOMY Co., 
96-27 Franklin 8t.,- Boston; 4 Bend 8t., 
New Yerk; 68 State mae 
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Aeligions Intelligence, 


THE ENGLISH BURIALS BILL. 


Tue fate of this important measure is 
now in the hands of the House of Lords, 
where it originated, As the bill came to 
the House of Commons, it was so narrowed 
by amendments that the Government re- 
solved to run the risk of having it finally 
defeated, rather than accept it in its altered 
form. It will be remembered that the bill 
was introduced by the Chancellor, Lord 
Selborne, and that it had the active support 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury and other 
prelates; but the opposition, led by: the 
Bishop of Lincoln on the ecclesiastical side, 
secured the adoption of certain amendments 
which greatly restricted the operations of 
the bill. The action of the majority of the 
bishops in supporting the measure caused 
a storm of protests to come from the clergy, 
many (if not the majority) of whom are 
strongly opposed to the principle approved 
by their bishops. Perhaps this fact had some- 
thing to do with the subsequent passage of 
amendments cutting down the privileges 
which the original measure proposed to ex- 
tend to Non-conformists. When the bill 
came down to the House of Commons, Mr. 
Osborne-Morgan, who has fought for the 
principle for years, became its most active 
advocate. He said, if the question was ever 
settled, it must be on the lines of the pres- 
ent bill. By the common law of England, 
every parishioner was entitled to be buried 
in the parish churchyard. It was said that, 
if this was a civil right, it was subject to the 
condition that the Church of England 
service should be read over the remains. 
He went on to show what hardships this 
condition imposed on Non-conformists. He 
would give one case he knew of: 

“*It was the case of a man who had all 
his life not only kept outside the Church of 
England, but had been in open and avowed 
hostility to that Church. e never crossed 
the door of that Church. On the contrary, 
he worshiped in the little Baptist chapel. 
The man died, and then the Church of En- 

land came down on him, and said that, if 

e was to be buried in the churchyard, he 
must be buried as a Church of England 
mnan; and to his relatives the Church said: 
‘ You all must appear at the grave as mem- 
bers of the Church of England.’” 
This was not consistent, he submitted, with 
the barest modicum of religious toleration. 
“‘If he were a clergyman, no more painful 
duty could be put on him than that of com- 
pelling him to impose on persons in this 
melancholy condition a service which, how- 
ever beautiful, became little less than a 
cruel mockery addressed to unwilling ears,” 

Some contended, he said, that. owing to 
the increase of cemeteries, this grievance 
would soon disappear. If this was true, 
the bill could not do much harm. But it 
was not true. From a return dated the 12th 
of June, 1877, it appeared that there were 
in Engiand 14,066 churchyards, as against 
639 cemeteries. Of these 14,066 church- 
yards, 12,590 were open. In Wales there 
were 1,016 churchyards and 26 cemeteries, 
Of the churchyards, 48 only had been closed, 
leaving 968 still open. He believed the 
Non-conformist population in Wales was 
roughly estimated at 900,000; and, if they 
took from that those who lived in the urban 
parishes, and, therefore, were furnished 
with cemeteries, it will be found that the 
number of persons in Wales alone affected 
by this grievance was something like 600,- 
000, or nearly one-half of the whole popu- 
lation of the whole principality. This was 
not an ‘‘infinitesimal grievance.” 

Mr. Osborne-Morgan next considered the 
amendments proposed in the House of 
Lords. The peers struck out the provision 
of the bill giving to the Non-conformists the 
privilege of having their services performed 
in the consecrated ground; but left in that 
which gave to the clergyman the privilege 
of performing the service of the Church of 
England in the unconsecrated ground. This 
was quite unfair. Another amendment 
adopted by the House of Lords excluded 
the operation of the bill wherever there was 
in the parish a cemetery containing uncon- 
secrated ground. It would seem, at first 
sight, that that was not a very objectionable 
provision, because in most cases where there 
was a cemetery it was because the parish 
churchyard, being full, was closed. But 
he thought that the real object of the 
amendment was to enable Churchmen to 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


agitate for the construction of cemeteries, 
tobe paid for out of the rates; and, in point 
of fact, an agitation had already begun to 
buy the Non-conformists out of their rights 
in the parish churchyard, at the cost of the 
ratepayers. If that provision was allowed 
to remain, there was hardly a parish now 
without a cemetery in which an agitation 
would not be carried on for the construc- 
tion of false cemeteries. It would involve 
this consequence, too, that one burial law 
would be applicable to Parish A and another 
to Parish B; and not only that, but this 
further objection that in parishes where 
the cemeteries were not full one law would 
prevail, and in parishes where they were 
the old law—that is, the present law—would 
apply to the parish churchyards. He did 
not hesitate to say that, rather than pass a 
r bill in which that amendment was incorpor- 
ated, he would be for tearing it up alto- 
gether. 

Mr. Beresford Hope replied to Mr. Os- 
borne-Morgan. In the course of his speech 
he read a letter from a Kentish cleygyman, 
which, he said, represented the true state of 
affairs. It was as follows: 

“It is the country. clergy who will be 
affected by this legislation. It is a matter 
of little surprise that Liberal bishops should 
vote in favor of the bill, since, however 
ever eminent they may be, they are practi- 
cally ignorant of parochial metters. The 
Non-conformists of our parish value the 
services of the Church and of the clergy of 
the Church. Frequently have I officiated 
at the funerals of Non-conformists, having 
met the procession, headed by the Non- 
conformist minister, at the church gates. 
The minister has remained by my side 
throughout the service.” 

Mr. Hope regarded the bill as an attack on 
the Established Church. 

Mr. Mariott, an ex-clergyman, said he 
did not think the bill would endanger the 
Establishment at all, though the clergy 
seemed to think so. 

“‘At various dates between 1828 and the 
resent time, on the occasion of the disa- 
ilities of the Non-conformists being re- 

moved, the cry was raised that the Church 
was about to be disestablished; but in each 
case the prophecy had been unfulfilled, 
and, as a matter of fact, the Church of 
England had made immense progress in the 
affections of the people during the last fifty 
years, as was shown by the increase of the 


} episcopate and the enormous sums raised 


by voluntary exertions for church purposes. 
On this burials question all the sects of 
Non-conformists were absolutely unani- 
mous; but this was not the case with regard 
to Disestablishment. The great Wesleyan 
body, for instance, was not opposed to the 
Church of England. The burials grievance 
of the Non-conformists was as old as the 
year 1833, and its abolition wduld, he be- 
lieved, tend only to strengthen the position 
of the Church, which could not, in his 
opinion, pursue a more disastrous policy 
than to lean upon the rotten scaffolding of 
invidious privileges.” 


After some further speaking, the bill was 
passed to a second reading by a majority of 
179. It has since passed the House of 
Commons, minus the amendments of the 
House of Lords, and goes back to the Up- 
per House for its approval. Should the 
Lords refuse to pass the bill without the 
amendments, it will be abandoned ty the 
Government for this session, at least. 





....A correspondent of the London Guardian 
draws a rather hopeful picture of Old Catholi- 
cism in Germany. He says: 


“There are at present in Germany engaced 
in active pastoral work one bishop and forty- 
seven priests. Besides these, I ought in fair- 
ness to add ten more priests. Of these, two 
are invalided, four (professors) do not under- 
take pastoral functions, and four others with- 
drew in consequence of the celibacy decision. 
Of these latter, Reusch and Frederich perform 
sviritual offices, although they are not on the 
list o’ clergy. Since the Synod of 1879 three 
priests have died and two have been removed; 
two priests have been received. About one in 
four of the priests in active work bas given 
practical effect to the synodal resolution 
abolishing clerical celibacy.” 


He estimates that there are now 45,000 Old 
Catholics in Germany. Baden has gained 459 
adherents during the year. He says further: 

“The larger congregations seem to maintain 
themselves well. Thus, Breslau, Cologne, and 
Munich still return 8,000 souls and over; Con- 
stance numbers 2,000; CrefeJd and Dcrtmund 
over 1,000; Bonn, Essen, ttowitz, Neisse, 
Saarbriicken, and Wiesbaden over 500, etc. 
Baden-Baden, the seat of the September Con- 
gress, numbers only 450.” 

....A correspondence has occurred be- 
tween Dr. Binnie and Prof. Smith in relation 
to a pamphlet by the former on “ The 
Reconstruction of the Old Testamert History.” 
Prof. Smith, in a letter to Dr. Binnie, said that 





to many his pamphlet seemed to be “ ultimately 


and implicitly, if not expressly, an attempt to 
show that one who holds my views as to the 
history of the Old Testament l.terature cannot 
te a real believer in the supernatural.” He 
quotes from the pamphlet, and says the reader 
who is guided by its statement of his position 
“will naturally conclude that I am the self- 
constituted champion and interpreter to the 
English public of a systematic attempt to ex- 
plain away all that is supernatural in the his- 
tory and religion of the Old Cevenant.”’ The 
Professor, in conclusion, protests that he has 
always asserted that the supernatural element 
cannot be eliminated from Bible History, and 
asks that justice be done him. Dr. Binnie, 
in reply, said he had never doubted Prof. 
Smith’s belief in the supernatural, and could 
not see that he had misstated his position or 
written anything that called for an “ apologetic 
explanation.” 


....Cardinal Manning has issued a circular 
explaining the rules of the Roman Catholic 
Church in reference to mixed marriages. 
When a Roman Catholic and a Protestant are 
married, it is requisite not only that they 
should have the ceremony performed by a 
Roman Catholic priest, but that they should 
abstain from subsequently going before a Pro- 
testant minister, such an act being denounced 
as ‘“* mortal sin,”’ “‘ illicit,”’ and “ sacreligious.”’ 
The logie by which that conclusion is arrived 
at is thus stated: A Romanist, in going before 
a non-Catholic minister, as a minister of relig- 
fon, and making the. marriage contract before 
him, thereby unites him toa heretical ritual, 
from whence would arise an implicit adhesion 
to heresy.” 


...-On the day announced for the closing of 
the Jesuit schools in France the police found 
the schools in Paris, Lille, Toulouse, Mont- 
pellier, and elsewhere evacuated. The civil 
representatives at Poitiers, however, found six 
Jesuits, three of whom claimed to be pro- 
prietors. The other three, offering no such 
claim, were ejected, causing a slight demon- 
stration by the crowd outside. The form of a 
letter, to take the place of a demand for au- 
thorization for unauthorized religious com- 
munities, has been agreed upon by the Arch- 
bishops of Paris and Rouen and the Papal Nun- 
cio and approved by the Pope. Ifthe relig- 
fous communities do not accept it, the decrees 
against them will be enforced. 


...-The only church at San Lorenzo, Cal., is 
a union church, which was formed several 
years ago by the association of members of 
several denominations, who concluded that 
neither of thetr Churches was strone*enough to 
sustain a separate organization. They adopted 
a creed based on the Apoetles’ Creed, and 
have prospered, so that they do not appear 
to feel, says a correspondent who has visited 
them, that the change fromd inati 
to a platform of common union “ has deprived 
them of anything that is really valuable.” 
The church is out of debt and scrupulously 
keeps out. 


.... The States of the Island of Jersey do not 
want the Jesuits. Hearing that some of those 
from France were about to come to the Island, 
a project was introduced in the States, of 
which the following is the first article : 

“Every Jesuit or member of the Company 
of Jesus is prohibited from settling himself in 
the Island, or founding any institution what- 
ever, under the style of school, seminary, col- 
lege, or community or brotherhood, under 

malty of being summarily banished from the 
sland, together with his associates.” 


.... The Canada Presbyterian Church reports 
740 charges and 659 ministers. The charges 
embrace 1,850 churches or stations. ‘The 
number of families connected with the Church 
is 68,848. There are 107,871 members. During 
the year 10,748 were received, the net increase 
being 3,619. The total amount of stipend 
offered min‘sters was $539,704, all of which 
was paid save $19,100. 


..-eThe Pope has raised the Diocese of Chi- 
eago to the dignity of a Metropolitan See, 
with Alton and Peoria as suffragan sees. 
Bishop Feehan, of Nashville, becomes arch- 
bishop of the new archdiocese, Bishop Duggan 
being retired with a pension, on account of ill 
health. Kansas City is erected into a see and 
the Bishop of St. Joseph is made its first bishop. 





...- The Union Methodist Episcopal Chureh 
is a new body just organized in Louisiana by a 
secession from the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. It has five ministers, four 
appointments, and fifty members. Oppgsition 
to holivess in the Church, South, is as 
the cause of the secession. 


...-The annual meeting of the American 
Missionary Association will be held October 
12th to 14th, at Norwich, Conn. Those who 
can attend will enjoy a feast. 


....The United Methodist Free Churches 
have had a decrease of 265 full members and 
an increase of 1,088 on trial, and have in all 





72,044 full members and 7,438 on trial. 
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Tue gain for Christianity and humanity 
would be very great if the foolish fashion of 
binding the feet of girls in China could be 
overthrown. Nearly half of the women of 
China are helpless cripples, who can scarcely 
hobble from one room to another in their own 
houses. If they want to pay avisit to a neigh- 
bor, they must be carried, like a child, on the 
back of aslave. Miss Fielde, of the Baptist 
mission at Swatow, has an interesting article 
on the subject in the September number of 
The Baptist Missionary Magazine. She says the 
process of binding the feet is anything but a 
painless ordeal. It requires about a year 
to form the feet, during which time the 
victim ‘‘sleeps only on her back, lying 
crosswise the bed, with her feet hanging 
down over the side} so that the edge of 
the bedstead presses on the tendons and 
nerves behind the knees in such a way as to 
dull the pain somewhat, There she swings her 
feet and moans; and even in the coldest 
weather cannot wrap herself in a coverlet, be- 
cause every return of warmth to her limbs 
increases the aching. The sensation is said to 
be like that of puncturing the joints with 
needles.’’? During all this time the feet cannot 
be used at all; the owner of them must make 
her way about on stools op her krees. Of 
course, women thus disabled, cannot support 
themselves por care for their children, and 
when they are thrown upon their own resour- 
ees, which must happen frequently, they but 
add to the wretchedness and poverty which 
abound. Fashion is strouger than law, for 
there is no law in regard to binding the feet; and 
yet women cannot be persuaded to renounce the 
practice, except as they become Christians. 
It might be supposed that the poweriul exam- 
ple of the ladies of the royal family helps to 
keep up the fashion; but Miss Fielde says 
the women in the imperial palace are “ all 
natural-footed.’? So are the Hakka women in 
the interior ; and in some interior villages the 
fashion has died out in the last twenty years. 
Half of the Bible women employed have un- 
bound feet ; and these are most sought for by 
the missionaries, because they are more 
efficient. 


.... The principal mission of the United Pres- 
byterian Board of Foreign Missions is that in 
Egypt, though the mission in India is an im- 
portant and flourishing one. The Report of the 
Board, just issued, contains very full accounts 
of the progress and prospects of the Egyptian 
mission, devoting about forty pages to it. 
‘« Every year,’’ says the Report, ‘‘ the work of 
evangelization is evidently deepening and 
spreading in this land. Churches are being 
organized and native pastors settled in the old- 
er stations and new stations are constantly 
opening up. The schools are multiplying and 
the numbers attending them are increasing. 
A spirit of inquiry is manifesting itself in mani- 
fold ways, and less and less objection is being 
made to the Bible being a text-book in all the 
schools, and instruction out of it being a por- 
tion of the exercises of each day.’ There 
is a growing interest in the education and ele- 
vation of women, and the converts are giving 
valuable assistance in spreading the Gospel. 
A most encouraging feature is the fact that so 
many converts and students are taking part in 
this great work. The mission is divided into 
six districts—viz., Cairo, Alexandria, Lower 
Thebaia, Upper Thebaid, El Fayoom, and 
Mansoora. There are in all 41 stations; 22 
foreign missionaries, including 14 teachers; 6 
ordained natives; 6 licentiates; and 127 teach- 
ers and helpers. The 11 churches have 985 
communicants; 1,575 Sunday-school scholars; 
and 44 day-schools, with 2,218 pupila, of whom 
681 are females. During the past year the 
natives contributed for all purposes $7 951. 
The increase of communicants by profession 
was 103; by certificate, 17. The decrease was 
83. One adult and 142 infants were bap- 
tized. The Board has four districts and 
17 stations in India, with 6 churches and 304 
communicants. The contributions of the 
natives amounted to $1,440. The net increase 
of communicants was 35. The General As- 
sembly calls for $70,850 the coming year from 
the churches, against $52,958 last year. 


....The Wesleyan missionaries in Sterra 
Leone are about to establish a mission among 
the Limbas, whose country lies a week’s jour- 
ney inland from Freetown. The Limbas received 
the missionary, Mr. Booth, very cordially, the 
king and all his chiefs being assembled for the 
purpose. Mr. Booth renained with the Lim- 
bas three weeks, teaching the children the 
English alphabet in the day-time and holding 
services at night. He noticed that the king 
and his chiefs were always present at these 
services. They were greatly affected when 
Mr. Booth spoketo them of Christ’s sufferings, 
and asked; with tears in their eyes, to be told 
more about the Saviour. The Limbas occupy 
a large country. They have no idols, but are 
firm believers in witchcraft and medicine. 
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They hold to a god called Massalah, whose 
voice is the thunder and whose eyes are the 
sun and moon. When a child dies, they 
suppose it is because some bad person has giv- 
en him medicine, and the father goes through 
a series of ceremonies, with the belief that the 
guilty person will die in consequence. He 
goes to the medicine house and swears, and 
walks about the town three days, ringing a small 
bell and calling the child’s name. The king 
has set apart a piece cf ground for the miasien- 
house, and promised plenty of land for cuitiva- 
tion and men to work it, the produce to go 
toward the support of the mission. There are 
many slave-towns around Fouricariab, the 
capital of the Limba courtry, as well as along 
the route to Fouricariah. 


.-The number of ordained European mis- 
sionaries supported by the Scotch United Pres- 
byterian Board of Foreign Missions in the past 
year was the same asin the previous year— 
viz., 49; but there were two more ordained 
native missionaries, or twelve, instead of ten 
There were, besides, 6 medical missionaries, 
14 teachers, 75 native evangelists and cate- 
chists, and 188 native teachers and other agents. 
There are 63 stations, 147 outstations, 9,187 
communicants, and 1,885 inquirers. The an- 
nual report speaks of hopeful missions, espe- 
clally in Africa. In Old Calabar, where mis- 
sion work was begun thirty years ago, amonga 
savage and degraded people, an effort is being 
made now by the converts to support their 
native agency. The number of members fs 
198 ; of attendants on worship, 1,769. In Kaf- 
fraria there are 1,044 members, and signs of 
progress aud recovery from the damaging re- 
sults of the war are reported. 


..The English Baptist missionaries of the 
Congo Mission have visited Sanda, on the 
route between San Salvador and Stanley’s 
Pool (their objective point), three times. The 
people of the towns which they have visited, 
though generally very suspicious, and ready to 
oppose their cuming at first, generally desire 
to hear fully the Gospel message. In some 
instances they have asked the missionaries to 
remain and teach them. The roads are much 
better than those from the coast and donkeys 
are much more useful. The missionaries are 
anxious to push on at once to Stanley Pool, 
but are convinced that it is wiser to “ make 
haste slowly.’’ 


--When another missionary society feels 
called upon to enter Central Africa, the Mou 
ata Yanvo’s country would, perhaps, be a good 
place in which to found a new mission. It is 
situated about half way between Lake Tan- 
ganyika and St. Paul de Loanda. It is said to 
be a beautiful country, free from fevers and 
epidemics, possessed of a pure and salubrious 
atmosphere and fine fertile valleys. The Mou 
ata Yanvo is a powerful patriarch, ruling 
with despotic will over several territories, held 
by a surt of feudal tenure. There are from 
8,000 to 10,000 people living around the resi- 
dence of the MouSta Yanvo. The people cul- 
tivate the soil and weave some little cloth. 


...-The number of accessions to the mis- 
sions of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in the Diocese of Madras, India, from 
July lst to December 31st, 1879, was 1,797, in 
thirteen districts. The largest accession in 
any one district was in that of Nagalapuram, 
where 602 persons renounced heathenism. 
Bishop Caldwell himself gives these figures, 
and announces that he is about to make a tour 
of inquiry among the new converts, to test 
them, their purpose, and their piety. 


.-The Church Missionary Society has just 
lost one of its esteemed officers, the Rev. Henry 
Wright, honorary secretary, who was drowned 
while bathing; and the Rev. M. B. Sherring, 
the eminent Indian missionary. Mr. Sherring 
was author of several valued works on India, 
among which was a “ History of Protestant 
Missions in India.”” He read a paper, at the 
recent Mission Conference in London, on the 
statistics of Protestant missions in India. 


..+.The paper issued from the Scottish In- 
stitution at Lovedale, South Africa, The Chris- 
tian Express, strongly condemns the mission- 
aries at Blantyre Station, East Africa, for tak- 
ing it upon themselves to try and execute a 
man for murder. It declares that such power 
was never assumed by missionaries in South 
Africa before. 


.--.The Midnapore Bible School, of India, 
supported by the Free Baptists, has entered 
upon a career of usefulness. Its purpore is to 
train young men for missionary work in Ben- 
gal. Its first annual report gives two very 
hopeful features. 1st, the school bas an en- 
dowment fund of $25,000; 2d, it bas twenty- 
one students. 


.--. The Christian Vernacular Education 3o- 
tiety for india ts doing a great work in that 
country. It expended last year $53,000 in 
training teachers and pfinting books. It gives 
religious instruetion t6 7,000 childret, 





“Mews of the Week. 


THE loss of the Havana steamship“ City 
of Vera Cruz,” which sailed from this city on 
the 25th ult., having on board 28 cabin 
passengers, including General A. T. A. Tor- 
bert, the distinguished Union cavalry officer 
and ex-consul-general to Paris, has been 
confirmed by the report of seven survivors 
who were washed ashore near St. Augustine, 
Fla. Only ten persons out of seventy-nine are 
known to have been saved. 





..The Democrats of Massachusetts held 
their convention in Worcester, on the 1st inst., 
and nominated Charlies P. Thompson, of 
Gloucester, for governor and a full state tick- 
et. Ex-Senator George C. Ludlow was 
pvominated for governor by the New Jersey 
Democrats on the same day. 





..»-Sir Edward Thornton, Britist ambassa- 
dor at Washington, has received a jetter from 
the American correspondent of the London 
Fiela pointing out that proper efforts have not 
been made to detect the authors of several 
murders committed upon Englishmen in 
Colorado. 


..A dispatch from London says that the 
British steamer ‘‘ Hardwick,” of 678 tons, from 
Odessa for Bristol, laden with barley, shifted 
her cargo and foundered, and all on board 
were lost, with the exception of one fireman. 
That night the House of Commons parsed a 
bill forbidding the loading of grain in bulk. 


.. The Albanian leaders have assured the 
Sultan of their determination to defend the 
integrity oftheir country. England and 
Russia have instructed their commanders to 
endeavor to treat with them. 


..Over one hundred deaths have occurred 
among the Indians on the Upper Gatineau, 
Canada. from small-pox. It is said that several 
bands are traveling north, leaving the dead 
unburied. 


..-sIt is announced from Berlin that the 
naval demonstration in Turkish waters will 
commence on the 15th inst. By that time all 
the vessels for the service will be able to reach 
Ragusa. 


..Gen. Roberts has gained a complete and 
almost bloodless victory over Ayoob Khan. 
The cavalry are pursuing the fleeing enemy, 
who {s believed to be retreating to Herat. 


..The yield of this veer’s Cuban sugar 
crop bas been abont 545,000 tons, againet 690.- 
000 tons last year, showing a decrease of about 
20 per cent. 


...-The internal revenue receipts for the 
month of Auinst, 1880, amount to $10.497.091. 
a gain of $1,069,127 over the corresponding 
month of last year. 


..A portion of the crown jewels of France, 
worth 7,500,000 frances, are to be sold, and the 
proceeds devoted to the purchase of works of 
art. 


.... The Panama Canal scheme, i{t is reported. 
will be placed on the European stock market, 
under a syndicate, shortly. 


..A statue in honor of the services of the 
Saxon army in the Franco-German War has 
been unveiled at Dresden. 


.. Splenic apoplexy has been discovered in 
three carvoes of American cattle, recently 
landed in Eng'and. 


..The total earnings of the Sing Sing 
Prison for August were $18,669.86. Expenii- 
tures, $15,589.74. 


...- $740,000 in specie were taken out of 
bank in London, on the 30th ult., for shipment 
to America. 


..The Jesuits have obtained the Pope’s 
permission to propagate the faith in Central 
Africa. 

«seeThe laborers in all the New Orleans 
cotton-preeses are on strike for an advanc> in 
wages. 

..-All the coal mines in the Scranton re- 
gion resumed work on the 30th ult. 


.- It fs said that Bismarck favors the return 
of Germany to « bi-metallic currency. 


-- Two steamers landed 830 emigrants at 
Castle Garden the 3ist ult. 
..+. The ceneue supervisor gives the popula- 
tion of Kansae as 996,300. 
.. Further disastrous foods are reported in 
Spain. 
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Cathartic and Alterative. Is a well- 
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NOTICES 
ae 

2” All communications for the Haitcrial, Literary 
News, and Mistellaneous Columas of his journal 
should be ad4ressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P -O, Box 2787. 

(@” All comzunications for the Commercial De 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications from subseribers and advertisers to 
Tue INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

2? No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not rily or publication. but asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

{2 We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
ef our correspondents. 

(@ Pereons desiring the return of their manu- 





Authors should preserve a copy. 
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THE RECORD OF DEMOCRACY. 


WHEN the war was in progress for the 
suppression of the Rebellion, inaugurated 
and pursued by Southern Democrats, the 
Democratic party at the North held a Na- 
tional Convention at Chicago, in the summer 
of 1864. That convention declared the 
war, on the part of the Government, to be 
‘a failure to restore the Union,” and de- 
manded ‘‘that immediate efforts be made 
for a cessation of hostilities, with a view to 
an ultimate convention of the states, or 
other peaceable means, to the end that at 
the earliest practicable moment peace may 
be restored on the basis of the Federal 
Union of the states.” At this time the 
resources of the rebels were nearly ex- 
hausted, and the Government was moving 
upon them with a force that carried with it 
a rational certainty of speedy success. It 
was then that the Democratic party de- 
clared the war ‘‘a failure,” and demanded 
that the Government of the United States 
should seek to negotiate with rebels in 
arms against its. authority. These rebels 
were to be invited to join in a convention 
with the loyal states, and terms of peace 
were thereby to be sought. It is no wonder 
that the people, including the army, scouted 
and scorned the pusillanimous proposition, 
and swept the field with an overwhelming 
political defeat of General McClellan, who 
ran as the Democratic candidate for Presi- 
dent. The offense committed by the 
Democratic party, in the circumstances as 
then existing, ought to be regarded as 
politically an unpardonable sin. 

This same party, in its National Conven- 
tion of 1868, demanded the taxation 
of Government bonds, in direct contraven- 
tion of the nation’s contract with its credit- 
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ors. It declared the reconstruction acts of 
Congress to be “‘ usurpations and unconsti- 
tutional, revolutionary and void.” It fur- 
thur declared that ‘‘ where the obligations 
of the Government do not expressly state 
upon their face, or the law under which 
they were issued does not provide that 
they shall be paid in coin, they ought in 
right and in justice to be paid in the lawful 
money of the United States,” meaning 
thereby greenbacks, which were themselves 
only one form of these obligations. Hora- 
tio Seymour, as the Democratic candidate, 
was placed upon this platform of infamy 
and dishonor; and the people, by a large 
majority, decided that the day had not 
come to trust the Government in Demo- 
cratic hands. 

In 1872 Democracy was so demoralized 
that it dare not take a Presidential candi- 
date from its own ranks, or frame a plat- 
form for itself. In its Convention at Balti- 
more it adopted the ticket and the platform 
of the Liberal Republican Convention, pre- 
viously held at Cincinnati. Horace Greeley, 
the life-long hater of Democracy—the man 
who had said more hard things about the 
Democratic party than any other man in this 
country—had the weakness to seek its nom- 
ination; and the party, as an organization, 
welcomed him to its bosom and tried to 
elect him. The great body of the people 
were filled with inexpressible disgust at such 
an unnatural and false coalition. They 
both pitied and condemned ‘‘ poor Greeley ” 
and thoroughly despised. the Democratic 
party. The signal defeat which followed 
was simply the foregone conclusion of pop- 
ularcontempt. The American people were 
not made up of such stuff as this senseless 
coalition assumed. 


The Democratic party, having in Con- 
gress opposed the Resumption Act of 1875, 
and thereafter denounced it as ‘‘ the Sher- 
man sham,” in 1876 demanded in its 
National Convention the repeal of this Act, 
and after this passed in the House of 
Representatives a bill repealing the Act, and 
would long since have repealed it, if all 
branches of the Government had been in 
its hands. The Act still lives, and has done 
its great work of beneficence in maintain- 
ing the public credit and reviving the pros- 


_perity of the country; not by the favor or 


even the tolerance of the Democratic party, 
but in spite of its persistent opposition 
thereto. The party has been a continuous 
grumbler against this Act. Had it been in 
power, the great financial blessings of re- 
sumption would have been postponed to a 
remote day. 

' This same party comes before the country 
in 1880 with General Hancock for its Presi- 
dential candidate and with the Solid South 
for its right wing and center. It asks the 
great North and West to give at least forty- 
seven electoral votes for its candidate, cal- 
culating that the one hundred and thirty- 
eight electoral votes of the Solid South, 
made sure by bulldozing, false counting, 
and ballot-box stuffing, will then do the 
business and place the party in power. All 
the experienced statesmen of the party are 
passed by, and a Democratic Union general 
is selected as standard-bearer, in the hope 
that his military fame will somehow drag 
this pro-slavery, peace-at-any-price, repudi- 
ating, anti-reconstruction, and anti-specie- 
resumption party safely through the mire 
and dirt of its own history. General Han- 
cock has been nominated for this reason 
and for no other. He has no civic experi- 
ence worth mentioning; and the little that 
he has had is not to his credit. We have 
nothing to say adverse to his personal char- 
acter; yet, like poor Tray, he is found in 
bad company. He heads the ticket of a 
party whose record his military fame can- 
not disguise or condone. That record fcr 
the last twenty years is a matter of history, 
and by it the party must and will be 
judged. 

Who got up the Rebellion? The Demo- 
cratic party at the South. Who during the 
war sympathized with this Rebellion? The 
Democratic party at the North. Who ad- 
vocated repudiation in 1868? The Demo- 
cratic party. Who opposed the constitu- 
tional amendments and for a long time af- 
ter their adoption declared them tobe un- 
constitutionally ratified? The Democratic 
party. Who are opposed to legislation for 
carrying these amendments into effect? 
The Democratic party. Who are opposed 


“the old 








to Federal election laws to protect the bal- 


lot-box when members of the House of 
Representatives are elected? The Demo- 
cratic party. Who hold the doctrine of 
state rights in a sense inconsistent with the 
supremacy of the National Government? 
The Democratic party. Who has sup- 
pressed the Negro vote at the South? The 
Democratic party at the South. Who has 
failed to protest against this outrage? The 
Democratic party at the North. Who has 
sought alliance with the Greenbackers? 
The Democratic party. Who attempted to 
coerce President Hayes to sign appropria- 
tion bills which he did not approve? The 
Democratic party in Congress. Who tried 
by fraud to steal a state government? The 
Democratic party in Maine. Who tried, 
after the election, to buy the electoral col- 
leges of Oregon, Florida, and South Caro- 
lina. ‘The presidential candidate of the 
Democratic party. 

These questions and answers, and many 
similar ones, have their basis in the solid 
facts of history. There is no doubt about 
them. The Democratic party has made the 
record. It has preserved its own organic 
identity while making it, and is to be 
judged of by the whole of it. It is the 
same party that was false during the war, 
and has ever since been false to the proper 
results thereof. Good and honest men there 
are in the party; but the party itself, asa 
political organization, has an exceedingly 
bad character... It is not fit to be trusted 
with the management of this Government 
and can nominate no ticket that ought to 
be elected. .No matter who heads its 
ticket, itis the same,old. party and there 
stands its record... General Hancock, if 
elected, would be its obedient servant and 
do its will. He is simply a mask to hide 
the deformities of the party. 

rr 


THE PROOF SUPPLIED. 


Tue proofs. which are demanded by 
Zion's Advocate of our recent assertion that 
immersion was not practiced in England 
before a period as late as 1641 are so abun- 
dant that one is embarrassed to know where 
to begin. We shall mention, in the first in- 
stance, the silence of history. This is abso- 
lute and unbroken. Though a number of 
works were written by Smyth, Helwys, 
Merton, and other Baptists prior to 1641, 
and though these were replied to by oppo- 
nents—such as Clifton, Robinson, Ains- 
worth, and Johnson—it is nowhere intima- 
ted that the Baptists were then in the prac- 
tice of immersion. Nay, more, the earliest 
Baptist Confessions of Faith all contem- 
plate sprinkling or pouring as the act of 
baptism. We refer, in proof of this, to the 
Confession of Faith, in twenty articles, 
which is subscribed by John Smyth, and 
may be found in the Appendix to Volume I 
of Evans’s ‘‘ Early English Baptists.” We 
refer also to the Helwys Confession, enti- 
tled ‘‘A Declaration of Faith of English 
People remaining at Amsterdam, Holland,” 
printed 1611. We also refer to the ‘* Propo- 
sitions and Conclusions Concerning the 
Christian Religion,” which were published 
after his death, by ‘‘the remainders of Mr. 
Smyth’s company.” 

It was not until the year 1644, three 
years after the invention of immersion, 
that any Baptist confession prescribes “‘ dip- 
ping or plunging the body in water as the 
way and manner of dispensing this ordin- 
ance” (‘‘ London Confession of 1644,” Ar- 
ticle 40). 

Having disposed of the argument from 
the silence of history, we shall now present 
another, based upon the testimony of his- 
tory, both Baptist and Pedo-Baptist history. 
The first authority that we shall cite is the 
distinguished Robert Baillie, in his work 
entitled ‘‘ Anabaptism, the True Fountaine 
of Independency, Brownisme, Antinomy, 
Familisme,” etc. (London; Jantary 4th, 
1646). On page 163 Baillie remarks, in the 


S The pressing of dipping and explodin 
of —- is but an. yesterday conceit of 
the English Anabaptist.” 

In the text he remarks as follows: 


“Among the new inventions of the late 
there is none which with great- 

er animosity. they set on Fae ly the 
necessity of dipping over and ears, 
then wf nullity of affusion and sprinkling 
in the administration of baptisme. Among 
or those over sea, to 


this day, so far as I can learn, by their writ- 
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ings or any relation that yet has come to 
my ears, the question of dipping and 
sprinkling never cameupon the Table As 
1 take it, they dip none, but all whom they 
baptize they sprinkle in the same manner as 
is our custome. The question about tbe 
necessity of dipping seems to be taken up 
only the other year by the Anabaptists in 
England.” 

Were these pointed and distinct state- 
ments denied or questioned by the Baptists 
of Englandin the year 1646? Not at all. 
That labor was reserved for their descend- 
ants, who had fallen into ignorance with re- 
gard to Baptist history. Mr. John Tombes, 
one of the most learned and able Baptists of 
that orany other age, in his ‘‘Addition to the 
Apology for the Two Treatises concerning 
Infant Baptism; in answer to Mr. Robert 
Baillie,” 1652, employs the following lan- 
guage with regard to the above statements: 


“If no continuance of adult baptism can 
be proved, and baptism by such persons 
is wanting, yet I conceive what many 
protestant writers do yield, when they are 
pressed by the Papists to shew the calling 
of the first reformers; that after an uni- 
versal corruption, the necessity of the thing 
doth justify the persons that reform, tho’ 
wanting an ordinary regular calling, will 
justify in such a case, both the lawfulness 
of the minister’s baptizing, that hath not 
been rightly baptized himself, and the suf- 
ficiency of that baptism to the person so 
baptized. And this very thing, in a case 
where a baptized minister cannot be had, it 
is lawful for an unbaptized person to bap- 
tize, and his baptism is valid, is both the 
resolution of Aquinas, and of Zanchius, an 
eminent protestant.” 


Again, Dr. Daniel Featley, in the ‘‘ Dip- 
pers Dipt,” which was published on the 
tenth of January, 1645, has a review of the 
Baptist Confession of 1644, whercin, re- 
marking upon Article 40, which requires 
‘dipping, or plunging the body under 
water,” asserts distinctly that this was a 
‘new leaven.” It has been the custom of 
Baptist historians to break the force of this 
testimony by affirming that Featley was a 
predjudiced witness. That charge may be 
just; but nobody affirms that he told false- 
hoods with regard to well-known contem- 
porary events, in which it would be easy 
for the most careless observer to convict 
him of error. 

Happily for us, however, the above as- 
sertion is confirmed by the authority of 
Edward Barber, the founder of the rite of 
immersion among the Baptists. In the 
preface to his ‘‘ Treatise of Baptism, or 
Dipping,” London, 1641, the earliest book 
in the English language, to assert that im- 
mersion is essential to baptism, Mr. Barber 
praises God that he, “‘a poore tradesman,” 
was raised up to restore this truth to the 
world. “ 

Once more, Ephraim Pagitt, in his 
‘* Heresiography,” London, 1645, after de- 
scribing fifteen different sorts of Anabap- 
tists as mentioned in Church History, comes 
at last to speak of what he denominates the 
‘*Plunged Anabaptists,” and asserts that 
this ‘‘ plunging ” was a “‘ new crotchet” of 
the Baptists of England. 

This will be denounced as the prejudiced 
testimony of a virulent enemy; but we are 
enabled to confirm it by the distinguished 
authority of the ‘Kiffin Manuscript,” a 
well-known and venerable Baptist docu- 
ment. We quote: 

“* This relates that en sober and ne 

rsons belonging to the congregations o 
the dissenters about London were convinced 
that believers were the only proper subjects 
of baptism, and that it ought to be adinin- 
istered by immersion, or dipping the whole 
body into the water, in resemblance of a 
burial and resurrection, according to Colos. 
ii, 12 and Romans vi, 4, That they often 
met together to pray and confer about this 
matter, and consult what methods they 
should take to enjoy this ordinance in its 
primitive purity. at they could not be 
satisfied about any administrator in En- 
gland to begin this practice; because tho’ 
some in this nation rejected the baptism of 
infants, yet they had not as they knew of, 
revived the antient custom of immersion: 
But hearing that some in the Netherlands 

tis’d it, they agreed to send over one 
. Richard Blount, who understood the 
Dutch language: That he went according- 
ly, carrying letters of recommendation wi 
him, and was kindly rec#ived, both by the 
church there, and Mr. John Batten their 
teacher: That rae his return, he baptized 
Mr. Samuel Blacklock, a minister, and these 
two baptized the rest of their company 
whose names are in the manuscript, to the 
number of fifty-three.” —(Crosby, ‘‘ English 
Baptists,” pages 101, 102.) 

Here is the.highest Baptist testimony to 

the effect that there were no immersionists. 
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England, and that the rite was first 
fetched from Holland, by Mr. Richard 
Blount. The John Batten who adminis- 
tered immersion to Mr. Blount was a col. 
legiant minister, the successor of the 
Brothers Vander Codde. This community 
was founded and immersion was intro- 
duced by them into Holland in the year 
1619. It is not known whence they ob- 
tained the practice 

Thus we Lave endeavored briefly to meet 
the wishes of Zion’s Advocate. If our con- 
temporary is not satisfied by the above 
proofs, we are ready to furnish others. 
They exist in great abundance in the liter- 
ature of the Puritan period. 





A CAMPAIGN FALSEHOOD. 


THE Sun, of this city, in its issue of the 
8d inst., said that the ‘‘report” of the 
Poland Committee in regard to the Credit 
Mobilier business “found Garfield guilty 
of bribe-taking, and, therefore, by direct 
implication, of perjury.” Our neighbor 
ought to know that this statement is abso- 
lutely and inexcusable false. The Com- 
mittee, on p. 8 of their ‘‘ report,” expressl 
said: ; 

‘*The Committee, therefore, do not find, 
as to the members of the present House 
above-named, that they were aware of the 
object of Mr. Ames or that they had any 
other purpose in taking his stock than to 
make a profitable investment.” 

This judgment is repeated on p. 9, where 
the Committee say that they ‘‘do not find 
that either of the above-named gentlemen, 
in contracting with Mr. Ames, bad any 
corrupt motive or purpose himself, or was 
aware that Mr. Ames had any; nor did 
either of them suppose that he was guilty 
of any impropriety or even indelicacy in 
becoming a purchaser of this stock.” 

This finding includes General Garfield, 
among others, and is exactly the opposite 
of what the Sun states it to be. We call 
upon our neighbor to make an amende for 
its own misrepresentation by a prompt 
correction. This is due to upright and 
honest journalism. To propagate lies for 
the sake of their party influence is an 
offense which such journalism scorns to 
commit. Please, Mr. Editor, to set your- 
self right by telling the truth to your 
readers. 


DR. WILLIAM ADAMS. 











Tue death last week of the Rev. William 
Adams, D.D., closes the earthly life of one 
of the most conspicuous, useful, and emi- 
nent clergymen of the American Church. 
Dr. Adams wasbornin Colchester, Conn.,on 
the 25th of January, 1807, and was, hence, 
in the seventy-fourth year of his age at the 
time of his death. Having graduated at 
Yale College and studied theology at An- 
dover Theological Seminary, he was in 
1831 ordained and settled as pastor over 
the Congregational church at Brighton, 
Mass. In 1834 he became the pastor of the 
Central Presbyterian Church in this city, a 
portion of which in 1853 removed from 
Broome Street to Madison Square, and took 
the name of the Madison Square Presby- 
terian Church. Here Dr. Adams contin- 
ued his pastorate with great success until 
1878, when he was chosen as the president 
of the Union Theological Seminary and 
professor of sacred rhetoric, which posi- 
tion he held until he died. His residence 
in this city extended over a period of forty- 
six years, and for forty of these years he 
discharged the duties of the pastoral office. 

Dr. Adams was greatly honored and be- 
loved in life, and will be long remembered 
as among the foremost of American clergy- 
men, Though not an original thinker nor 
aman of the profoundest and strongest 
type of intellect, he had a clear and lucid 
mind and expressed his thoughts ina grace- 
ful and agreeable style. He was naturally 
cautious and conservative, and this feature 
marked his whole history. “Kindly and 
genial in his temper, and, far more than 
most ministers, acquainted with men and 
things, he was a prudent and safe counsel- 
or. He was a fine writer and usually 
preached written sermons, and was at the 
same time a ready and very accurate ed 
tempore speaker. But few men could equal 
him on the platform for a special occasion. 
His theology was of the type of Dr. Woods 
and Moses Stuart. His preaching was 
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practical and profitable, rather than spec- 
ulative and venturesome. 

Dr. Adams was not a man of war any- 
where, but rather studied the things that 
make for peace. His long life, his central 
position as one of the leading pastors of 
this great city, his stainless character, and 
his eminent wisdom and usefulness gave 
him great influence in his own denomina- 
tion and made him a moral power in this 
country. The great crowd of ministers 
and others that attended his funeral 
abundantly indicates the high estimate in 
which he was held. He leaves behind him 
an exceedingly creditable record to perpet- 
uate the memory of his life. 





THE DE GOLYER LIE. 





Some weeks ago we published an extract 
from the testimony of General Garfield tak- 
en before a congressional committee, in 
which he gave a full and straightforward 
account of all he had to do with the so- 
called De Golyer contracts. Not a word 
of that statement has ever been disproved. 
We reproduce, as follows, a letter of Mr. 
R. C. Parsons, recently published in the 
Cincinnati Commercial, that completely 
corroborates the statement of General Gar- 
field: 


“I was employed by Mr. Chittenden as 
a lawyer and his attorney to present the 
case ot De Golyer & McClelland before the 
(Washington) Board of Public Works, with 
a retainer of $5,000, and a contingent fee of 
$10,000 if I secured a contract for 200,000 
square yards. 1 took the patent and de- 
scriptive pamphlets to Mr. Chief-Justice 
Chase, and asked him to give me his opin- 
ion as to the value of the mode of curing 
the wood, and whether it was proper for 
me (as I Was marshal of his Court) to appear 
before the Board. He took warmly to the 
patent and said it was evidently the best wood 
pavement in the world, and advised me to 
argue the case. I took thirty days to prepare 
my brief and argument, as there were some 
forty-two other applicants for the work, and 
I appeared before a full Board and argued 
the question, in the presence of a room full 
of spectators, for two hours. 

‘* After some days, the Board awarded me 
a contract for one hundred thousand square 
yards. Up to this time I was the only 
attorney in the case, and supposed that no 
money had been used, except that paid me 
as a lawyer, to secure the award. After 
the award was made, J. W. Chittenden was 
dissatisfied, and said I must go again before 
the Board and insist on or try to secure the 
other one hundred thousand square yards. 

** Just at this time—about three days be- 
fore Congress adjourned—I received a tele- 
gram from Cleveland calling me home ona 
matter of vital importance, and I promised 
Mr. Chittenden, as 1 couldn’t stay longer 
in Washington, to get some other lawyer to 
appear in my place and argue the case over 
again. I wrote at once to Mr. R. M. Cor- 
wine, a well-known lawyer, and told him 
all about-the matter, agreed to divide my 
contingent fee with him in case of his suc- 
cess, and he agreed to make the effort to 
oblige me. I so informed Mr. Chittenden 
and supposed the matter ended. The next 
day Mr. Corwine wrote me a note saying 
that he was obliged to take up a cotton 
case in the Court of Claims, and must have 
time to get ready; ana, hence, could not 
attend to my pavement matter. I then 
went to General Garfield, and laid the case 
before him, and told him I had an import- 
anf case before the Board of Public Works, 
and that I had a large fee dependent upon 
entire success; that 1 was sure the pave- 
ment was the best of all and that Mr. 
Chase so regarded it. I urged him to act 
for me in my stead, as it would oblige me 
greatly. He declined, on the ground that 
he could not spare the time and he was 
occupied every moment on his (Appropri- 
ations) committee. On my urgent request 
that he would take charge of the matter, he 
said he would do soif I could wait until 
Congress adjourned, when he would give 
it full attention, provided he was satisfied, 
from examination, that the pavement was a 
genuinely valuable one; that the Board 
ought to accept it, because it was superior; 
and he asked me to send the patent and the 
pamphlets to his house, and said he would 
sit up that night to examine them, and let 
me know his conclusions the following 
morning. I did so, and the next day he 
wrote me a note saying that he would act 
for me and that I had not overstated the 
value of ‘the patent. 

** Neither De Golyer & McClelland nor Mr. 
Chittenden employed General Garfield, nor 
had they ever seen General Garfield on the 
subject until after Garfield took the case, 
purely to oblige me.” 

Those Democratic newspapers that con- 
tinue to harp upon the De Golyer contracts, 
implying and even asserting that General 
Garfield was dishonorably connected there- 
with, lie; and, what is worse, they know 
that they are lying. We say that they 
know it, because they have had«the most 





ample means of knowing that their impu- 
tations against him in this matter have no 
other character than that of campaign slan- 
der. It is no part of their purpose to 
speak the truth. They mean, for purely 
party reasons, to vilify an honorable and 
upright character. Fortunately, the people 
know General Garfield, and they just as 
well understand the purpose of his malign- 
ers. 





Exlitorial Hotes. 


WE are pleased to have The Free Religious 
Index second our desire for a thorough history 
of missions from a skeptical standpoint. But 
the writer will need to understand the motive 
of missions a little more clearly than does the 
editor, who says: ‘‘The one purpose of the 
foreign missions of the Christian Church is 
the doctrinal conversion of the heathen.”’ “‘The 
object is,’’ he continues, ‘‘ not civilization; 

but, primarily and singly and all through, 
‘to save souls’ by a certain process of theo- 
logical indoctrination.” ‘ Doctrinal conver- 
sion,”’ “‘ theological indoctrination ’’—in form, 
yes; infact, no. The object of missions is to 
save souls by their conversion; not doctiinal, 
but moral. Men are not naturally unselfish. 
The object of missions is to persuade men 
to be converted; that is, to begin to love 
God with all their hearts and their neighbors 
as themselves. For this object missions 
seek to use the best means. In point of fact, 
the influences that come through the teaching 
of Christianity are very, very much more ef- 
fective to produce conversion than any other. 
It is the business of Christianity, as it is of no 
other religion, to teach just this conversion. 
Therefore, as an economical and effective 
means, missions use the foolishness of preach- 
ing the Cross of Christ; and we notice that even 
* civilization,’’ ‘‘ education,” ‘‘ social amelior- 
ation’”’ all follow. They could not but follow. 
But why do we put conversion first? Because 
itincludes everything good as its cause. It 
includes worthy moral character, right adjust- 
ment of relations in this world or the next, 
and all developing progress in the family, in 
government, in the arts, unto the highest civil- 
ization. But the first object is conversion; not 
“doctrinal conversion.” 





WE hardly know how to speak coolly about 
such a revelation as The Alliance makes in ref- 
erence to one cf its contributors. Some time 
ago a writer, under the signature of “ En- 
gineer of No. 8,” began writing for The Alli- 
ance a series of able, intelligent articles in de- 
fense of unbelief in miracles, prayer, and 
supernaturalism. Representing himself as 
a humble, inquiring workingman, who was 
affected by the current unbelief of the 
day, he put the argument for skepticism, 
as it attacks the masses, very effectively. The 
Alliance, willing to give both sides a fair show 
and not then knowing the authorship, pub- 
lished the articles,and asked Mr. Caverno, of 
Lombard, Ill., and another writer to reply to 
them. We received an article (which we de- 
clined) from ‘‘Engineer of No. 8,” pur- 
porting to be written by Thomas Mc- 
Claigh, Lock-box 140, Des Moines, Ia. 
This is Part One of the story. The Rev. H. M. 
Case, Oneida, Ill., has written for The Congre- 
gationalist an article on ‘‘A Coward Creed,” 
attacking ‘‘ negative’’ ‘‘ coward creeds” and 
declaring that at the West Congregationalists 
‘believe, with Dr. Dexter, that a Congrega- 
tional creed, as much as its polity, makes Con- 
gregationalism’”’; and that “‘such a creed, ‘full 
and adequate,’ ‘definite,’ ‘ positive,’ ‘ reaffirm 
ing the great fundamental truths,’ the West 
needs and means to have.’ He concludes: 

“Tf St. Louis is not to be the Savoy of 1880, 

if the hour does not bring the men, if there is 
too much cowardice and too little zeal, then 
we must wait inhope. For the day will sure] 
come when American Congregationalism 1 
purge itself of those loose and slatternly doc- 
trinal ideas and habits which, under the se 
of liberty, have so seriously hinde: its 
growth in the century just closing.” 
The Alliance criticised this article and drew out 
from Mr. Case a reply, in which he classed The 
Allianee with a “ loose-thinking, liberal school 
of religionists,”’ ‘‘ a school of imbeciles in doc- 
trine.” Said he: 

‘Men are abandoning the venerable stand- 
ards of Christiavity because the zeit-geist is 
mocking all who adhere tothem. Congrega- 
tionalism has, at least, its share of these tim- 
orous souls, and some of us are paectes that 
the cowards shall step down and out. That is 
all.” 

This is the second part of the story. Now The 
Alliance declares, and we have reason to be- 
lieve it true, that the skeptical “ Engineer of 
No. 8,” who propounded the unbelief of Tyn- 
dall and Huxley, and the intolerantly Orthodox 
Rev. H. M. Case are one and thé same person! 
H. M. Case writes both the infidelity and ‘the 
superabounding faith! More than this, we 
catch this chameleon in yet another guise, in 
an’ article on ‘‘ ihe God of the Pentateuch,”’ 
written long ago. for Tas lnpEerznpant, 
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but declined, in which he figures as the 
defender of what we suppose would be 
called Liberal Orthodoxy; argues with ap- 
parent earnestness for a more liberal inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures which shall 
not torture “sacred myth, oral narrative, 
poetry, latent history, into the rigid proposi- 
tions of exact science’’; and explains the drift 
of thinking young men toward Darwinism, be- 
cause it ‘does not prostitute their reason so 
remorselessly as does the literalism of Ortho- 
doxy.”’ It does not, said he, require us to be- 
lieve that God “ literally made man out of red 
clay, and then turned around and made woman 
out of a fragment of the man ’’; northat God’s 
actual presence appeared to Moses in the cleft 
of the rock ; nor in ‘‘ the colossal literalism of 
the Noachian Flood”; and so on. Now, wedo 
not understand by what casuistry Mr. Case 
makes it appear right to him to argue stoutly 
for strict creed subscription under his own 
name, and repeatedly as stoutly against Chris- 
tian faith under an alias. It needs some very 
deep policy to relieve such action from the 
just charge of treason to the Church of which 
he is a minister; and fortraitors there is a 
worse punishment than for the cowards who 
must, he says, ‘‘ step down and out.” 


WE can hardly think of a more ridiculous 
spectacle than that presented Jast week in this 
city by John Kelly and bis Tammany associates, 
as the party of the first part, and the ‘Jilden 
Democrats, as the party of the second part, 
in fixing upon the terms upon which the two 
contracting parties would divide the spoils 
among themselves, and thus agree to work 
together. Has it come to this that a few men, 
who have hitherto denounced each other in 
unmeasured terms, can come together, and, by 
dickering and casting lots, dispose of the politi- 
cal estate, of the whole Democratic party in 
this city, giving to John Kelly his part of the 
estate, and to the Irving Hall Democrats their 
part? Are the Democratic voters of this city 
nothing but politically horned cattle, to be 
driven into any pen that may euit these 
leaders, and to be bargained off by a system of 


*] lottery exchanges? Are there no decent men 


among them; men who respect themselves, 
who have minds of their own as to how and 
for whom they shall vote, and who must have 
been disgusted with the scandalous manner in 
which their votes were parceled out by these 
leaders? What has become of those so-calied 
honest Democrats that a few years since were 
so anxious to break down the power of the 
corrupt Tammany ring? If they are not dead, 
do they now propose to unite with this ring, 
and with it share the spoils of victory? John 
Kelly is in fine feather, and has forced his 
Democratic enemies to make peace with him 
upon his own terms. A more humiliating and 
disgusting spectacle in reference to a popular 
election was never presented. If New York 
Democrats can stand it, they can stand any- 
thing. 


Tue New Jersey Democrats have a very 
queer way of saying things. In their state 
convention of last week they declared “ that 
the platform adopted by the National Dem- 
ocratic Convention at Cincinnati meets our 
hearty approval”; and almost in the same 
breath declared ‘‘ that the Democratic party in 
this state is in favor of such a tariff as will 
best protect our home industries.” New 
Jersey has a large home industry which is fos- 
tered and encouraged by a protective tariff, 
and it would not do for the Democrats of that 
state to appear to ignore this fact. And yet 
these same Democrats give their ‘“‘ hearty ap- 
proval” to the platform adopted at Cincinnati, 
including, of course, its theory of “a tariff_for 
revenue only,’? without a word about protec- 
tion in it. The Democratic party of the coun- 
try, as such, does not favor a protective tariff, 
and would not, if in power, give the country 
such a tariff. And yet there are thousands of 
Democratic voters in New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania who are protectionists, and on this issue 
would not vote with the party. The leaders of 
Democracy in New Jersey have tried to hum- 
bug these men, assuming them to be fools. 
We imagine that many of the Democratic 
manufacturers and operatives of New Jersey 
will not have much difficulty in seeing through 
the thin disguise. ‘‘ Polk and Dallas and Pro- 
tection” for Pennsylvania and “‘ Polk and Dallas 
and Free Trade” for the South did service 
once; buta similar trick is not likely to suc- 
ceed again. 


Presipent Hares, in his address at Canton, 
Ohio, last week, at the reunion of veterans, 
dwelt almost exclusively upon the urgent im- 
portance of systematic and effective measures 
for the proportion of popular education, The 
statistics gathered in 1878 show that iu the 
late slaveholding states the total school popu- 
lation amounted to 5,187,584, and that of this 
number 2,477,488 were not enrolled in any 
school. Nearly half of the children of school 
age were not school attendants aud were 
growing up without sry means of edu 
cation, The President ailudes to the In. 
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dians in our territories, to the total want of 
any educational facilities in New Mexico, and 
to the large amount of ignorance that annual- 
ly comes to this country in the form of foreign 
immigration. The fact which be intends to 
emphasize is that the American people, for 
their own safety and for the perpetuity of re- 
publican institutions, as well as of good gov 
eroment under them, must follow up their 
doctrine of universal suffrage with a corre 
sponding system of popular education. The 
former without the latter is a serious element 
of danger. The President does not propose 
any specific plan for carrying out his ideas, 
especially so far as the Federal Government is 
concerned. A plan was suggested by Senator 
Hoar in the bill introduced and advocated by 
him in the Senate last year. We have seen no 
better plan for the action of the General Gov- 
ernment in the matter. 

-.+.The Providence Journal prophesies a 
brilliant future for the milk-weed, whose 
“ seeds yield a finer oil than linseed. Its gum 
can be used in place of India-rubber, and from 
its floss a fabric resembling Irish poplin has 
been made, while the young shoots are used in 
the spring by some people instead of aspara- 
gus, which they resemble in flavor.’’ It for- 
gets the chief use, or abuse, to which the milk- 
weed can be put. The earliest Sanskrit Vedas 
tell us of the famous soma drink, the water of 
life, which gave immortality to the gods and 
prophetic power to men, and which was made 
from the juice of the milk-weed plant, bruised 
and beaten up and fermented with grain. 


.. ++ The National Baptist tells of the Reformed 
Church at Friedrichstadt, Schleswig-Holstein, 
which has a fund that pays all expenses, and 
then leaves an annual dividend of $15 to each 
member of the church. That is one way to 
make a church exclusive. It will not want to 
increase its membership much. Another way 
is that of a certain sustentation scheme, 
which refused aid to a church unless so much 
was contributed per member to its support. 
Churches that were paying all they could did 
not dare to encourage the young people of 
their families to join the church, as each child 
increased the condition demanded. 


-++» When we called the talk of the Atlanta 
Christian Index “ silly,’’ we were less courteous 
and more frank than we should have been. It 
does not see wherein the silliness consists. It 
is in imagining that, in order to break down the 
wall of caste prejudice, one must marry all bis 
relatives to Negroes. The Jndez confesses that 
there are too many mulattoes in the South; 
but they are chiefly in towns where Northern 
people visit; and ‘‘ where Northern people are 
plenty mulattoes are plenty and where 
Northern people are scarce mulattoes are 
scarce.’’ That isa joke. 


....-Bishop Coxe is in controversy always 
extremely courteous; and Bishop Lee, in reply- 
ing to him and another bishop, refers to him 
as “my highly esteemed brother, the Bishop 
of Western New York.” Bishop Doane he 
also had in mind, whose letter in The Church- 
man was supercilious and discourteous; but 
bis proper dignity allows him to make no other 
reference to the Bishop of Albany than is 
found in the expression: ‘‘Some exception 
has been taken to my citing certain texts.” 


....8ecretary Sherman, in his speech last 
week at Cincinnati, hit the nail on the head 
when he said that ‘‘we owe no part of our 
present prosperity to the Democratic party.” 
All business men understand that this prospert- 
ty has come in connection with the resumption 
of specie payments apd is largely the fruit 
thereof. The fact is well known that the 
Democratic party opposed the Resumption Act 
in 1875, and until its complete success in 1879 
called it *‘ the Sherman sham.” 

... If Christian ministers are to be expelled 
from the denominations with which they are 
tm general sympathy for minor divergences of 
belief, The Interior is right in saying that, 
being out of sympathy with other dénomina- 
tions, the best they can do is tosetup an 
independent pulpit. But that ts a sad fate 
When will the denominations be Christian 
enough to tolerate, as Christ did, such differ- 
ences between those that cast out devils in his 
name ? 

..+e It Is a ttle bit amusing to notice how a 
certain class of extremely orthodox journals, 
especially in the South or southward, will 
freely quote Tas InpDsPENDENT when they 
can make a point against it with thelr readers ; 
but when they find a particularly sound and 
orthodex article that pleases them, like our 
“The Apostles’ Creed," wii] carefully avoid 
giving credit. 

..eeThe Charleston News is beginning to 
sound the note of alarm to the Democrats of 
South Carolina, warning them that carrying 
elections by “irregular methods’’—such as 
bulldozing and false counting—if presisted In, 
will inthe end prove the ruin of the Demo- 
cratic party. The News wishes to save these 
Democrats from destroying themeelves. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


----Gereral Grant, in a letter to General 
Logan, says : “ It will not doto be beaten now. 
We should never be beaten until every man 
who counts or represents those who count 
in the enumeration te give representation In 
the Electoral College can cast his vote just as 
he pleases and can have it counted just as he 
cast it.” That te the true doctrine. 


....Two interesting facts are exposed bya 
short telegram from Halifax, N. 8. One is 
that the evidence for the existence of the sea 
serpent, or, rather, of some immense saurian, 
is increasing. The other ts that the vulgar past 
tense of the verb to dive is spreading. “‘ Thirty 
feet of its tail,’ we are told “‘ was exposed 
when it dove.” 

--.-Republicans do not propose to hand the 
Government over to the practical control of 
the Solid South, especially in view of the spirit 
which it exhibits toward the political and civil 
righte of the colored people; and for this, 
among other reasons, they mean to defeat 
General Hancock and elect General Garfield. 


....8enator Sharon, who spends most of his 
time in San Francisco, is trying to make sur. 
of his re-election to the Senate of the Unite 
States from the State of Nevada. We hope 
that he will not succeed. The fact that he 
has most grossly neglected his senatorial du- 
ties is an abundant reason for his defeat. 


-+».The people of Maine will at their next 
election vote upon an amendment to the con- 
stitution of that state, so changing it that a 
plurality of votes will be sufficient to elect a 
governor. If adopted, the amendment takes 
effect immediately and weuld, hence, apply to 
the present election of governor. 


.-.-Aceording to The Christian Advocate, 
“Bishop Payne, of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, is reported dangerously ill 
at Washington.” About the day that paragraph 
is likely to have been written we had the honor 
of 8 call at our office from Bishop Payne, who 
seemed in his usual good health. 


--+eThe Herald, of this city, very justly 


‘characterizes the effort to harmonize the Til- 


den and Tammany Democrats of this state as 
an attempt “ to mix Democratic oil and water.” 
They hate each other quite as much as they 
hate Republicans, and their compromise will 
be simply a hollow truce. 

...-It was a slip of the pen, we doubt not, 
by which Mrs. Clemmer, in a late letter, spoke 
of Mr. Garfield as having argued for the 
De Golver pavement before a congressional 
committee. It was before the Board of Public 
Works of the District of Columbia. 


...-It is rather singular that the poll-tax 
returns of voters in South Carolina should 
show a decrease in the voting population of 
that state since 1870, if it be true that the 
whole population has increased about forty- 
two per cent. in the last decade. 


....Jadge Black is correct in saying that the 
Presidential ‘‘head of a party is like the head 
of a snake, as it is wagged by the body and the 
tall.” What then would General Hancock be 
as such a head, when “ wagged by the body 
and tai]"’ of the Solid South ? 

...-Ex-Postmaster-General Key has just 
taken the oath of office as United States Cir- 
cult Judge for the Tennessee District, and wil 
soon enter upon the duties of the office. He 
isa very able lawyer and in every way fitted 
for the responsible position. 

....General Grant says that be rever voted 
for a Republican Presidential ticket, and that 
when a young man he cast one such vote for 
a Democratic ticket. This fall he proposes to 
cast one vote for the Republican candidate for 
President. 

...-Wethank The Catholic Telegraph, which 
ranks Tae INDEPENDENT as one of four news- 
papers only in the country “ whose literary 
notices are really worth reading.”’ The num- 
ber ie smal), but we should make it somewhat 
larger. 

...-If anybody wants evidence of the doc- 
trine of total depravity, we recommend him to 
read the carping criticisms of the Democratic 
newspapers upon the excellent address of 
President Hayes, last week, at Canton, Ohio. 

....What has become of the question of an 
elective presiding eldership in the Methodist 
Church? We do not sec it mentioned any- 
where. Is it waiting unti! 1884 for a resurrec- 
tion? 

.... The Guardian (Ritualistic Eptecopalian), 
of this city, attacks Tae INDEPENDENT with a 
sneer on one page, and on another adopts a 
long editorial article of ours, without credit. 

..-.The owner of Swedenborg’s sammer- 
house proposes to tear it down, unless some- 
body will buy it for $1,800. Itis proposed to 
bring it to this country, for a relic. 

...-The Kansas Republicans bave done a 
good thing in renominating Governor St. Join 
for re-election. He is a sound Republican and 
a stench temperance man. 





EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
FROM THE A. A. A. 8S. 


Boston is an auspicious place for a gath- 
ering of the men of science. A friend from 
the Empire State had seated himself in a 
fashionable barber’s chair, when the barber 
broke the silence by asking who these men 
were in the city with yellcw badges and 
A. A. A. 8s. upon them. “Be careful,” 
says my friend, ‘‘how many Ss. you put 
on. These are the members of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Science. ‘‘ Ah!” responded the man with 
the razor. ‘Then it was before them that 
Pres. Barker gave that able address last 
night? A very interesting address it was. 
I have read every word of it in the morning 
paper. Is Prof. Marsh here? 1 should 
like to see him. His address last year was 
very able.” Such is the conversation in the 
barber-shops of Boston. Even the hack- 
men are heard explaining with pride to 
strangers that the buildings cf the Institute 
of Technology, upon the Back Bay, where 
the Association meets, and that of the Bos- 
ton Society of Natural History, close be- 
side it, are ‘‘ wholly devoted to scientific 
purposes.” 

Last year the meeting was in Saratoga; 
but fashion and science could mingle so 
little that there was a striking incongruity 
in the surroundings. At previous times the 
meeting has been at Cambridge and at 
Salem; but Boston really includes both 
those famous scientific centers, and, natural- 
ly enough, the attendance of members is 
larger than ever before—full twice as large 
as last year, nearly 987 members being en- 
rolled. 

And the meeting this year is as remark- 
able for quality as for quantity. Of the 
older members, one sees in active partic- 
ipation Prof Asa Gray, the Nestor of 
American botany and the peer in his de- 
partment of any others in the world; Prof. 
Wm. B. Rogers, now of the Institute of 
Technology, whose lasting fame, with that 
of his brother, was made long ago by their 
geological survey of Pennsylvania and 
Virginia; Dr. Wheatland, president of the 
Essex Institute in-Salem, “whose company 
Sir Charles Lyell sought, upon his first visit 
to this country, nearly forty years ago; and 
Prof. Benjamin Pierce, of mathematical 
fame; together with ex-President Hill, of 
Harvard College, equally at home in the 
pulpit, writing for Prof. Park in the 
Bibliotheva Sacra, or discussing, in the math- 
ematical section of the Association, the 
**Problems of Watson’s Co-ordinates.” 
Nor should we fail to mention the vener- 
able form of Dr. Richard Owen (brother 
of the celebrated Robert Dale Owen), 
who made tke first extended geological 
report upon the territories of Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and Iowa, and who contends, in 
tlie geological section, with the tenacity of 
a theologian, for his early views concern- 
ing the classification of the ‘‘cupriferous 
rocks” on the shores of Lake Superior, and 
for his later views concerning the turquoise 
mines and the lignite beds of New Mexico. 
Professors Dawson, of Montreal, and Cook, 
the state geologist of New Jersey, are also 
here. The younger mer are too numerous 
to mention. 

The growing interest in scientific pur- 
suits and the enlargement of the fields to 
which science lays claim are seen in the con- 
stant tendency of the Association to subdi- 
vide. The Geological Section, forexample, 
which originally included all but the as- 
tronomers and the chemists, has swarmed, 
and swarmed. and swarmed again. The 
anthropologists, presided over by Major 
Powell, are now more numerous than the 
original colony. And this year the biolo- 
gists formed a separate section, and took 
Prof. Alexander Agassiz, the chairman, 
with them. ieaving Prof. C. H. Hitchcock 
to preside over the original section. But 
even then the entomologists, with such ex- 
perts present as Hagen and Riley and Pack- 
ard and Scudder, could not have liberty, 
and must needs meet by themselves. And 
why should they not, when such vast 
pecuniary results are dependent upon their 
“investigation of the peach-yellows” and 
the cotton worm, and their ‘‘ notes on the 
pollination of Yucca and Pronuba and 
Prodoxus ”? 
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The chemists are also by themselves, 
while the microscopists are by no means a 
feeble folk. Still, the subsections cannot 
be wholly independent of one another. 
Prof. Silliman could not determme the 
character of the turquoise-bearing rock of 
Los Cerillos, until an expert with the mi- 
croscope had demonstrated its crystalline 
character, and so had incidentally given to 
the Yale geologists the clue py which to 
estimate the probable depth of the mine. 
And where is paleontology? Does it be- 
tong in the Geologica) Section or in the Bio- 
logical? Shall we class fossils with living 
beings or with inert minerals? Is geology 
to be reduced to the level of mineralozy? 
But what couid Prof. Scudder do without 
the geologist in writing upon “fossil in- 
sects”? Or what progress can Dr. C. C. 
Abbott, of Trenton, make in determining 
the antiquity of man in America, without 
a glacialist at his elbow, to tell him how old 
the gravel-beds of New Jersey may be, in 
which he finds paleolithic implements? 

In attending the meeting this year, one 
who is not a specialist (end frequently 
even if he be such) needs to be in six places 
at once. The papers to be read and dis- 
cussed are numbered by the hundred—no 
less than two hundred and forty-seven hav- 
ing been entered—and often several of 
great interest to the general student are 
undergoing discussion at the same time, in 
different rooms. We were a little late to 
hear Prof. Asa Gray’s paper to the botanical 
section, upon the ‘‘Characteristics of Rocky 
Mountain Vegetation,” and found that 
there was not standing-room within a long 
distance of the doorway; and the room was 
filled not with botanists, but with a most 
attentive promiscuousaudience. We over- 
heard the botanists complaining of this, 
when one of the audience remarked that the 
Professor should not make his exposition so 
interesting, if he wished the multitude to 
stay away. 

Of course, the addresses of the retiring 
president and vice-presidents before the 
general session were largely attended. 
It certainly was a remarkable sight 
to see, at this season of the year, in 
the most deserted part of the city, one of 
the largest halls crowded to hear the ad- 
dress of President Barker upon so abstruse 
a subject as the ‘Scientific Attempt to 
Replace the Vital Principle by Chemical 
and Physical Precision.” And what was 
more interesting still was to observe how 
closely the speaker held their attention, 
through all the labyrinth of his chemical 
and physiological disquisitions. The fol- 
lowing day it was equally instructive to 
observe the eager interest of the throng in 
Saunder’s Theater, in Cambridge, while 
listening for two hours and a half, first to 
Prof. A. M. Mayer, while he recounted 
the various scientific discoveries of the late 
Prof. Joseph Henry, and to Prof. Alexander 
Agassiz upon the ‘‘ Paleontological and 
Embryological Development of the Sea 


Urchin.” 
But let not any one suppose that the sci- 


entific men are peculiar either in their Jooks 
or behavior. They are not candidates for a 
lunatic asylum. The physiognomist could 
not tell an astronomer from an anthropolo- 
gist, or a chemist from an entomolozgist. 
As a class, they are a hearty, healthy, pleas- 
ant company of people, who love to bring 
their wives and children with them to these 
annual gatherings. And well they may, 
for in every quarter they are favored by the 
powers that be. This year the corporation 
of Harvard College gave them a dinner and 
a supper, and opened all their treasures to 
their inspection. The art gallery distribu- 
ted tickets to every member. ‘The city of 
Boston gave them an excursion down the 
harbor and a royal dinner. The Eastern 
Railroad offered them a free ride to the 
White Mountains and return. 

The enthusiasm in every department is 
sustained and remarkable, though not 
boisterous. A well-known champion of 
the Young Men’s Christian Associations 
asked the writer, as he came out of the 
Entomological Section, why corresponding 
interest was not uniformly exhibited in 
meetings to discuss means and measures for 
counteracting the moral diseases of man- 
kind. ‘‘Isn’t the abatement of moral para- 
sites,” says he, ‘the most inspiring result 
of philanthropic endeavor? Is not intem- 
perance worse than the grasshopper or the 
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peach-yellows, and unbelief more dangerous 
than the dry-rot?” But our friends should 
remember that the meetings of the A. A. 
A. 8. occur but once a year, and that, from 
the number present, this was a meeting of 
exceptional interest, even to experts. Let 
him attend the meetings of the local scien- 
tific societies through the year, and he will 
see how scarce a commodity scientific 
enthusiasm really is. Still, the dullness of 
many of our religious and ecclesiastical 
gatherings, doubtless, arises largely from 
lack of breadth and precision in our knowl- 
edge and of definiteness in our aims. Any 
assembly which knows what it wants and 
appreciates the importance of that want 
will have enthusiasm commensurate with 
its knowledge. It is a woeful mistake to 
assume that there is any incompatibility 
between intellectual development and true 
enthusiasm. If in religious conventions 
there were cultivated more of the freedom of 
discussion and investigation characteristic 
of scientific gatherings, the enthusiasm, if 
less demonstrative, would be of a more 
promising character. 

A distinguished professor of biblical the- 
ology asked, a few years ago, why biblical 
scholars could not, like the men of science, 
have conventions forthe free discussion of 
the countless questions at issue between 
them? Who shall answer this question? 
Perhaps, when rival political parties shall 
meet together for candid discussion and 
mutual enlightenment, it will be possible 
for theologians to do the same. But the 
interests attaching to religious faith are of 
too grave a nature and their profitable dis- 
cussion too delicate a task to allow it to be 
relegated to a five-days’ meeting. The mass 
of the people know too well their helpless- 
ness in public discussions, and, justly 
enough, are too suspicious and cautious to 
commit the ground of their religious hope 
to the custody of any such assembly. For, 
after all, the success of the A. A. A. 8. 
largely arises from the fact that it is re- 
sponsible for nothing which is said, and 
puts forth no authoritative utterance wpon 
any question which is before it. Nevertheless, 
through its discussions the boundary of 
knowledge is slowly but surely enlarging 
and truth is made to prevail. The Congre 
gational Council might well learn a lesson 
from the methods of this body, and, if it be 
really true that Eberis never used in the 
Bible as an “ethnical abstraction,” and 
that Deuteronomy was actually written 
by Moses, the Free Church of Scotland 
will maintain these truths by manifesting 
less excitement in its ecclesiastical convoca- 
tions and by opening the way to more un- 
restricted discussion of the merits of the 
question. 

One of the most important services of these 
scientific gatherings is the suppression of 
charlatanry, though it must be confessed 
that complete success is not attained. But 
the effect of the habit of first submitting 
one’s thoughts to experts, rather than toa 
popular audience, is a great barrier between 
the public and the tides of crude hypothe- 
ses which swell in the bosoms of a col- 
lected crowd of ‘isolated investigators. 


Publisher's D epartment, 


SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 




















GENTLEMEN who wish, on returning to town, 
to purchase a carriage, for family use during 
the fall and winter, should write to the old- 
established house of H. Killam & Co, of New 
Haven, Conn. The name of this firm is a 
guaranty of first-class workmanship. Their 
carriages, which may be seen all over the 
United Sta es, are a proof of this fact. Landaus, 
Coaches, Broughams, Coupés, and other sub- 
stantial work are manufactured in the latest 
styles. Correspondence is solicited with this 
house, whose advertisement will be noticed on 
our last page. 





HovseKeePers should call upon or write to 
Aug. B. Fitch, formerly Wilcox & Fitch, of 59 
Fourth Avenue, this city. This house makes 
a specialty of bedding, including hair mat- 
tresses, bair and feathers, eider and Arctic 
or All orders by mail promptly attended 
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DANSVILLE INSTITUTE. 


Tae Erricacr or HrproratHy.—A Home 
aMONG THE Hrts.—D1szasE CCRED WITH- 
out Drvas. 


Dansvrzz, N. Y., Sept. 4th, 1880, 

In Western New York, on a mountain-side, 
bordering a valley tributary to the famous 
Genesee and overlooking a ntiful town of 
five thousand inhabitants. is located a peculiar 
institution, known as ‘“‘Our Home Hygienic 
Institute.” It has been a resort for invalids, 
winter and summer, for over twenty years, its 
fomates varying in number from a hundred 
and fifty to three hundred. The founder, Dr. 
James C. Jackron, {s wel) known in this coun- 
trv as a public man, having labored as editor 
and orator in the anti-lJavery and the temper- 
ance reforms from 1882 to 1847. Breaking 
down in health at this time, he was compelled 
to retire from publie service in these direc- 
tions. Having been treated for vears by the 
best phvsicions of the country end growing 
constantly worse, his attention was turned to 
what was then known as the Hydropathic 
method of treating disease. Making applica- 
tion of it, he received such benefit as to con- 
vince him there was a better way to get well 
than by taking d Having in his younger 
days been educated as a phvsician, he reap- 
plied himself to the study of his profession 
and to the elaboration of a system of living, 
which, if generally adopted, would keep men 
well. or restore to health the sick, where at all 
curable. His effort has resulted in establish- 
ing a large reputation for himself as a physi- 
cian and for the extensive establishment 
where his patients congregate. The philoso- 
phy of the methods there employed may be 

riefly stated as follows: 

That the life-keeping and curative power, if 
needed, resides inherently in the organism. 

That its expression is governed by definite 
laws, psycho-physiological in character. 

That obedience to these laws maintains 
health, and disobedience of them entails dis- 


ease. 

That, being sick, the best way to get well is 
to understand what laws of the organism have 
been violated, and to intelligently pursue a 
course that will insure a return to natural or 
normal conditions. 

That in the great majority of cases there is 
a far better way of accomplishing this object 
than by the use of drug poisons, which if 
used by a well person would disorder the 
natural functions of the organism. The suc- 
cess of Dr. Jackson in treating those who come 
to him so that they shall reap the full benefit 
of Nature’s inherent curative forces is wonder- 
ful, and few men have more widely, by nen 
and speech, spread abroad a healthful carative 
philosophy for the ills of life. 

The skill with which he and his associates— 
who areal] regularly educated physicians, from 
the best schools of this eountry—combine the 
natural agencies of light. air, water, exercise, 
rest, food, and electricity for the cure of dis- 
ease is witnessed by the magnitnde of the 
institution and its long standing. Certainly no 
more beantiful or healthful spot exists in 
which to work out, through such a philosonhy, 
that health the loss of which so many thou- 
sands deplore. 7 











TE store of Thompson & Son, of 201 Broad- 
way, this city, is devoted to the sale of shoot- 
ine and camping voods for t'emen. Shoot- 
ing jackets, coats. vests, breeches, lergins, 
hats, and caps may be found in great variety 
and at very reasonable prices. A specialty is 
made of the patented boot and shoe. which is 
adapted to shooting or walking. Every one 
who has used these boots or shoes speaks most 
highly in their favor. By noticing the adver- 
tisement, on another page, it will be seen how 
the measurements may be sent, so that a good- 
fitting shoe or boot mav be returned from this 
city to any part of the United States. Further 
particulars will be sent by writing the firm. 





Tue well-known house of Charles H. Howell 
& Co.. of 212 to 216 Race Street, Philadelphia, 
are now making a special offer to the public, 
which is being very generally accepted. 
This firm are manufacturers of paints, colors, 
oi's, and varnishes: but make a specialty of 
Ajax Ready-Mixed Paint. This paint is excel- 
lent for inland or merine use, as well as for ex- 
port. In order to give this article a wider in- 
troduction, 100.000 gallons (but no more’ have 
been offered for sale at a discount of 25 per 
cent from regular prices. Send for color- 
cards at once, and they will be sent, free. 





Tue well known Hartford Woven-Wire Mat- 
tress Company, of Hartford, Conn.. have 
recently issued their Illustrated Catalogue and 
Price-List. It contains much interesting read- 
ing-matter for housekeepers, and will be sent 
free upon application. 

Unper the costliest and the cheapest carpets 
Sewed Carpet Lining should be placed. Use 
that manufactured of Cotton and Paper. 
American he Lining Co., New York and 
Boston. Sold by all Carpet Dealers. 
em 


Tse “History of Windham County, Con- 
necticut,” by Miss Larned, reviewed in the 
literary columns this week, is a subscription 
book, and one of the anthorized agents Is Royal 
Puine, of 654 Mouroe Street, Brooklyn, N. 

aaa nl 


THE accomplished with steel pens is 
incalenlable, but the cost of a box of Ester- 
brook’s is only nominal. 
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Tue Copper Knos Minixne Company have 
just issued their third quarterly fmancial state- 
ment, a summary of which may be found i: 
our advertising columns. The property cf thi 
company consists of two hundred and te: 
acres of land, which is situated in the south 
east part of Ashe County, North Carolina, o1 
one of the branches of the New River, th: 
headwaters of the Kanawha. 

The development of the property is progress 
ing rapidly. A 7x10 shaft is being sunk and i 
now down over seventy feet. ‘The vein is tw« 
feet wide and quality of ore is increasing in 
value. 

A report of the mine, by Professor Emmons. 
oo ‘This mine is copper, and the special 
mineral which prevails is the vitreous ore. 
together with the blue carbonate and chryso- 
colla or silicate of copper. I did not notice 
any of the yellow sulpbhuret, though the most 
characteristic specimen came from a depth of 
50 to 60 fe t. This fact furnishes an indication 
that the vitreous orc is likely to peeves an ore 
which, upon an average, will probably be twice 
as rich as the yellow sulphuret. 

“This is a true vein and has a nerfect reg- 
ularity in direction, as well as in its walls, with 
the exception that there is a fault below, by 
which the vein is shifted about 3 fect. Its 
strike or direction is south 35° east at the 
surface; at the bottom of the shaftit hasa 
variation of several degrees to the east, dip 
north 45° east—angle of dip, 45°. The width, 
as in mostif not all cases, is variable, being 
18 inches wide at the surface and 12 to %4 
inches at different depths below ground. 

7 . * ca * _ 


“As regards the mineral property, I was 
favorably impressed, and believe that it will 
prove a good and profitable copper mine. It 
should, however, be further tested, and I have 
a high expectation that it will bear a rigid test. 

‘*‘The amount of mineral matter is as great 
as can he expected in a vein which is only 
partially explored. The amount of ore which 
may be regarded as worth saving is consider- 
able at this stage. 

‘The company owns 100,000 shares of its 
own full paid, unassessable stock, a portion of 
which will be sold to provide funds for the 
erection of furnaces and other necessary ma- 
chinery at the mine.”’ 

See advertisement. 





Tue New York and New England Railroad 
Company has completed plans and specifications 
for twelve new depots to be erected west of 
Hartford. The best of these will be located at 
Waterbury, north of the crossing at the present 
depot of the Naugatuck Road. At Plainville a 
substantial buildiog, for use both asa passenger 
and freight depot, will be put up about two 
hundred feet east of the one now used by the 
roads crossing there. The other depots will be 
located along the line between Waterbury and 
Brewster’s Station, on the Harlem Road, the 
best of these being at Danbury. All are to be 
of wood and about two hundred thousand feet 
of chestnut timber will be used in the construc- 
tion of the platforms alone. The total cost is 
estimated at about $30,000. 





INGERSOLL’S READY-MIXED RUBBER PAINT. — 
We advise all desiring to paint to send and 
have sent free their descriptive book, entitled 
“Every One His Own Painter,’’ with sample 
color-cards, issued by the Ingersoll Paint 
Works, 163 South Street, New York City. 
These are the only paints that will successful- 
ly resist the action of the salt atmosphere, 
permanently retaining the body, gloss, and 
color in all climates; therefore, cheaper than 
any other paints inuse. They have been used 
for many years in every state in the Union, and 
those who buy once will never use any other 
kind of paint. Freight paid on ten galions and 
over to apy part of the United *tates. Be 
sure to send for their Book on Painting, as 
you will find it very instrretive. — 


PAPER WARE. 

Tue goods known in the market as Paper 
Ware are now meeting with a ready sale. 
They are light, durable, handsome, and cheap. 
Pails, basins, bowls, and pitchers, chamber 
sets, spittoons, slop-jars, milk-pans, etc., em- 
brace the leading articles in this line. ‘Those 
in want of these desirsble goods should visit 
the establishment of Jennings Brothers, 51 
Murray Street. Orders from the country will 
have prompt attention, and price-lists and full 
particulars will be furnished free on applica- 
tion. 








A BEAUTIFUL ditplay of silverware may now 
be seen at the warerooms of Simpson, Hall, 
Miller & Co., at the corner of 14th Street and 
University Place, fronting Union Square. The 
goods of this well-known firm are sold in all 
sections of the country, and their excellent 
quality and low price are the reasons why the 
sale is constantly increasing. An examina- 
tion of the goods at the New York store is 
well worth a visit. 





EverywHER& SovucHT FoR —SuMMER RE- 
sorts.—Mesers. Stephen F. Whitman & Son’s 
inimitably fine and rare confections and choc- 
olates are especially sought for at all the sum- 
mer resorts. They are the most acceptable 
presents to ladies and children, te oy health- 
ful and delightful to the taste. Their address 
is Twelfth and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 





Easi shoes, of ne or equality, for ladies 
and gentlemen. Watkins, Fourth Avenue. 
Established 1840. Fine Custom Work aspecialty. 


| ACKER, MERRALL & CONDIT. 

A NAME synonymous with the best goods, 
correct representations, fair prices, and gener- 
il reliability is that of Messrs. Acker, Merrill 
& Condit, dealers in fine groceries, ete. in 
addition to the three large storee heretofore 
occupied by them, they have just opened an- 
other large and hand:ome one, at the corner of 
7th Street and Sixth Avenne. 





Jones of Binghamton. Binghamton, N. Y.— 
He pays the freight and still sells on trial 5- 
fon Wagon Scales for $60. Tbese are not a 
wood-lever humbug; but are all iron and steel, 
crass beam. No money asked till tested. 
3maller scales at equally low prices. For. free 
book address Jones of echeaten, Bingbam- 
ton, N. Y 





Rev. , Washington, D. C., writes: “TI 
believe it to be all wrong and even wicked for 
clergymen or other public men to be led into 
giving test'monials to quack doctors or vile 
stuffs called medicines ; but whenareally merit- 
orious article, made of valuable remedies, known 
to all, that all physicians use and trust in daily, 
we should freely cominend it. I. therefore, 
cheerfully and heartily commend Hop Bitters, 
forthe good they have done me and my friends, 
firmly believing they have no equal for =! 
use. I will not be without them.”—New Yor 
Baptist Weekly. 





INDIGESTION, DrsPEPsia, bervous prostration, 
and all forms of general dcbulity relieved by 
‘aking MENSMAN’S PEPTONIZED BrkF Tonto, 
he only preparation of beef containingits entire 
wutritious properties, It is not a mere stimulant, 
like the extracts of beef; but contains biood- 
making, force-generating, and life-sustaining 
properties. Is invaluable in all enfeebled con- 
ditions, whether the result of exhaustion, nerv- 
ous prostration, overwork, or acute diseases, 
particularly if resulting from pulmonary com- 
laints. CaswERLL, Hazard & Co., proprietors, 

ew York. Sold by all druggists. 


ALL druggists even speak very highly of 
“‘Champlin’s Liquid Pearl.’’ An abundant list 
of testimonials have been received from them, 
from all parts of the country. 











BUSINESS NOTICES. 


NEW STORE. 


ACKER, 
MERRALL, 
& CONDIT 


OPENED THEIR 


NEW STORE 


ON THE CORNER OF 


57th St. and Sixth Avenue 
TUESDAY, AUGUST 31st. 


CANTRELL’S 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 


NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
gnown Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women's 
Youth’s, and Children's Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL fur more 
than a third of a century. on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods. and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the country will have the best attention. 


‘THE VILLA FOLDING CHAIR. 


Perfect Lawn Chair for Country and Seashore. 
Steamers, Camps, etc. Coen Se two inches thick, 

ents wanted. each. NEW YORK AND BOSTON 
an CO., No. Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 














For New Terms for 
1880 see page 23. 








HALL, ELTON & CO., 


Electro-Plated Ware, German Silver and Britannia Spoon.s 






The “RIAGARA” 
Salesroom. 75 Chambers Street, Wew York. 
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GENERAL GARFIELD ON GREEN- 
BACKS. 


GENERAL GARFIELD, ina speech which 
he made in the House of Representatives, 
November 16th, 1877, after adverting to 
the service rendered by the greenbacks 
during the war, proceeded to say: 


*‘Our country needs not only a national, 
but an international currency. Let mestate 
a fact of vast importance in this discussion. 
The foreign trade of this country—its ex- 
ports and imports—amounts to $1,500,000,- 
000 in value, and every dollar of that trade 
must be transacted in coin. We cannot 
help ourselves. Every article of export we 
send abroad is measured by and sold for 
coin. Every article of import we must pay 
for in coin. We must translate these coin 
prices into our currency; and every fluctua- 
tion in the value of the greenback falls upon 
us, and not upon the countries with which 
we trade. erefore, the commercial inter- 
ests of America demand that the internation- 
al and national value of money shall be one, 
so that what is a dollar in Ohio shall be a 
dollar the world over. Our money must be 
international, as well as national, unless we 
wich to isolate this country and have no 
trade or commerce or glory on the sea. 

‘The trouble with our greenback dollar is 
this: it has two distinct functions—one a 

urchasing power and the other a debt-pay- 
| a wer. As a debt-paying power it is 
to ove hundred cents; that is, to pay 
an old private debt. A greenback dollar 
will by Jaw discharge one hundred cents of 
debt. But no law can give it purchasing 
power in the general markets of the world 
unless it represents a known standard of 
coin value. Now, what we want is that 
these two qualities of our greenback dollar 
shall be made equal—its debt-paying power 
and its general purchssing power. hen 
these are equal, the problem of our currency 
is solved, and not till then. 

‘‘We who defend the Resumption Act 
propose not to destroy the greenback; but 
to dignify it, to glorify it. The law that 
we defend does not destrov it, but preserves 
its volume at $300,000,000 and makes it 
equal to and convertible into coin. I admit 
that the law is not entirely free from 
ambiguity. But the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who has the execution of the law, 
declares that section 3,579 of the Revised 
Statutes is in full force, namely: 

‘** When any United States notes are re- 
turned to the Treasury, they may be reissued 
from time to time, as the exigencies of the 
public interest may require.’ 

‘‘ Although I do not believe in keeping 
greenbacks as a permanent currency in the 
United States; although IT do not myself 
believe in the Government becoming a per- 
manent banker; yet Iam willing, for one, 
that, in order to prevent the shock to busi- 
ness which gentlemen fear, the #300,000,- 
000 of greenbacks shall be allowed to 
remain in circulation at par as long as the 
wants of trade show manifestly that they 
are needed. Now, is that a great contrac- 
tion? Is it a contraction at all? 

‘“‘Why, gentlemen, when you have 
brought your greenbacks up two and one- 
half cents higher in value, you will have ad- 
ded to your volume of money $200,000,000 
of gold coin, which cannot circulate until 
greenbacks are brought to par. Let those 
who are afraid of contraction consider this 
fact and answer it. 

‘Summing it all up in a word, the strug- 
gle now pending in this House is, on the one 
hand, to make the greenback better, and, on 
the other, to makeit worse. The Resump- 
tion Act is making it better every day. 
Repeal that act, and you make it indefinite- 
ly worse. In the name of every man who 
wants his own when he has. earned it, I 
demand that we do not make the wages of 
the poor man shrivel in his hands after he 
has earned them; but that his money shall 
be made bettcr and better, until the plow- 
holder’s money shal! be as good as the bond. 
holder’s money, until our standard is one, 
and there is no longer one money for the 
rich and another for the poor.” 


At the time when this speech was made 
the Democrats had control of the House of 
Representatives and, in Congress and out 
of it, were clamoring for a repeal of the 
Resumption Act, They were preaching 
disaster to the business of the country if 
the Act went into effect. It was under 
these circumstances that General Garfield ex- 
plained the kind of currency which the coun- 
try needed to secure its prosperity and point- 
ed out the fact that the redemption of the 
greenback, a: proposed in the Resumption 
Act, instead of being an evil, would prove 
a great financial blessing to all the people. 
It would give us a paper circulation equal 
to gold and stable inits value. It would 
put us in monetary harmony with the great 
nations with which we conduct our foreign 
trade. So far from lessening the currency, 
it would actually increase it, by adding 
thereto a large volume of gold. 

These ideas have now for more than a 
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year and a half been put to the test of ex- 
periment; and the result is just what 
General Garfield predicted. The Democrats 
and the Greenbackers, as the facts show 
and as every sound financier saw at the 
time, were utterly and absolutely wrong in 
their currency notions. They were croakers, 
while General Garfield was philosophically 
hopeful of good results. His head was 
level, and their heads were befooled with 
silly vagaries. Can the people do better 
than to trust his head, rather thao theirs? 
We think not. 





WITHDRAWAL OF BANKING CAP- 
ITAL. 


Tue following table. furnished by the 
New York Clearing House to the Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency, shows the decrease in 
the capital of the New York City banks 
since 1873: 


Capital. 
DBE sonaccsmentuepapeueceumied $83,370, 200 
BD Fir ican cccccnvecceqoocencoseasace 81.635,200 
SM ecencnesaghoodandanesdeesecen 80,435,200 
ETERS choc encepcesecseccceebeceses 81.731,200 
BD BR ecccvccescosccseccecesesccecs 77,085,200 
BOB oc cPeccccoceecccccccdéveces 63,611,500 
Bp FR irecoconcedeneecertpcendzes 60,800,200 


In the first three years. after 1878 the de- 
crease of bank capital amounted to only 
$1,639,000. In 1877, 1878, and 1879 the 
decrease amounted to $20,930,000. . In ad- 
dition to this, the banks withdrew from 
banking use the sum of $13,175,500 from 
their accumulated surplus, making a total 
reduction in six years of more than $35,- 
000,000. 

What led the banks, especially in the 
last three years, thus to reduce their cap- 
ital and their surplus? The simple answer 
is that they could make 4 better use of the 
capital withdrawn than to use it in the 
banking business. The average interest on 
‘call loans” in 1876 was 3 3-10 per cent. 
per annum; in 1877 it was 4 4-10 per cent. ; 
and in 1878 it was 44-10 percent. The av- 
erage interest on commercial paper varied 
from 6 4-10 per cent. in 1874 to 44-10 per 
cent. in 1879. The following table shows 
the tax burden, Federal and state, imposed 
on banksand banking capitalin the cities 
of Boston, New York, and Philadelphia in 
the years 1876, 1877, and 1878: 
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Boston..1.4 perct. 16-8. 13 1.6—-29 13 139-26 
N. York.1.0 perct. 35-54 2.1 20-5. 22 2.9~5.1 
Phila....2.1 perct. 0.7—2.8 2.1 0.7—2.8 9. 0.7=9.7 





It is not difficult, upon comparing these 
two sets of figures—the one representiug 
the average interest earned by banking cap- 
italin this city and the other representing 
the tax-burden borne by that capital—to see 
that the income earned is all consumed 
by taxation, or to understand why the di- 
rectors of the banks judged it best for the 
stockholders to withdraw so ldrge an 
amount of their capital from the business 
of banking. The simple truth is that but 
for the profit which the banks realize by 
lending their deposits the business would 
not in this city be a paying business. The 
profit on circulation and bank capital, after 
deducting taxation and expenses, would 
leave too small a-margin to furnish any 
motive for doing the business at all. These 
deposits are taxed by the United States at 
the rate of one-half of one per cent. per 
annum; and, though the banks, in the first 
instance, pay the tax, they must practically 
levy it upon their customers, who are the 
parties upon whom the burden falls. De- 
posits furnish a most important borrowing 
facility to the commercial community; gnd 
the Government, by taxing them in pos- 
session of the banks, increases the cost and 
burdens the trade and, in the end, the ex- 
penses of every person who consumes the 
articles involved in this trade. 

The consumer at last carries the burden. 
The banks can carry it only by putting it 
upon their customers; and the customers 
can carry it only by putting it upon the 
consumers, or the parties who are the last 
purchasers. The interests of trade and the 
general interests of the people would be 
best served by a very material reduction of 
this exorbitant system of bank taxation; 
but our wise men who go to Washington, 
and our not less wise men who go to Alba- 
ny, do not seem to have lived long enough 





to make this discovery, . 





TAXATION OF UNITED STATES 
CERTIFICATES. + 

Coneress, during the war, »uthorized 
the Secretary of the Treasury to issue 
certificates of indebtedness for supplies, 
payable in one year, orsooner, at the optioa 
of the Government, and bearing six per 
cent. interest. 
city held some of these certificates, and, 
under a Jaw of New York, which the 
Supreme Court of the United States pro- 
nounced to be void, were compelled to pay 
taxes on them as a part of their capital. 
The legislature in 1866 provided by law for 
refunding the taxes on United States secur 
ities which had been illegally demanded of 
and paid by these banks, and directed that 
properly-executed bonds of the city should 
be issued for this purpose. The mayor re- 
fused to sign bonds of the city for refunding 
taxes collected on United States certificates 
of indebtedness, insisting that they were 
not exempt from taxation. The Supreme 
Court of New York sustained this refusal, 
and the Court of Appeals affirmed its 
judgment. By a writ of error, the question 
was then carried to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

The latter Court, in The Banks 9. The 
Mayor, 7 Wall. 16, in 1868, reversed the 
decision of the Court of Appeals. ‘‘ The 
general question,” said Chief-Justice Chase, 
in stating the opinion of the Court, ‘‘ upon 
the merits is this: Were the obligations 
of the United States, known as certificates 
of indebtedness, liable to state taxation?” 
After referring to the doctrine, previously 
affirmed by the Court, that ‘‘ evidences of 
the indebtedness of the United States” are 
not liable to taxation under state authority, 
he proceeded to say: 

‘We fail to perceive either that there is a 
solid distinction between certificates of in- 
debtedness issued fur money borrowed and 
given to creditors and certificates of in- 
debtedness issued directly to creditors in 
payment of their demands, or that such 
certificates, issued as a means of executing. 
constitutional powers of the Government 
other than of borrowing money, are not as 
touch beyond control and limitation by the 
states through taxation as bonds or other 
obligations issued for loans of money. . 

. They [the certificates of indebtedness] 
were received instead of money at atime 
when full money payment for supplies was 
impossible, and, acccrding to the principles 
of the cases to which we have referred, are 
as much beyond the taxing power of the 


states as the operations themselves in furth- 
erance of which they were issued.” 


It is simply marvelous that the Court of 
Appeals of this state could have so be- 
fogged its judicial understanding as to de- 
cide that temporary certificates of indebt- 
edness, issued by the Government in pay- 
ment for supplies to the parties furnishing 
these supplies, were to be excepted from 
the general principle that the obligations of 
the General Government are not taxable 
under state authority. Such certificates 
are debt obligations against the Govern- 
ment, and that too as really as bonds is- 
sued as the means of borrowing money; 
and, if the former could be taxed by state 
authority, the interference with the opera- 
tions of the Government would be as real 
as taxation would bein the case of bonds 
issued for the loan of money. It.is for the 
discretion of Congress to determine wheth: 
er the Secretary of the Treasury shall have 
the power to issue such certificates or not; 
and when Congress has given the power, 
state authority cannot by taxation or other- 
wise interfere with its exercise If it could 
tax these certificates, it might impair or 
destroy their value. and thus prevent the 
Government from using them, in its dis- 
cretion, as a means of exercising its consti- 
tutional) powers. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS during the past week has 
heen very active in all markets, while 
prices have been firm and in some cases 
show a moderate advarce. One of the 
best evidences of the activity of trade is the 
traffic of the leading railroads of’ th 
country, which in some cases taxes the 
roads to their utmost capacity, even with 


| their increased facilities, as compared with 


any former period. All the railroads 
centering in New York are doing an 
immense business. Never before have the 
carrying capacities of the roads been tested 


to so great anextent. The increase ig not 


Some of the banks of this 
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confined to any one road or one set of 
roads, but is general. Freight, as well as 
passenger receipts are swollen to amounts 
far in excess of previous years. 

IMPORTS. —During the week the total 
imports at New York were valued at 
$8.148,151, of which $5,423,814 consisted of 
general merchandise and the remainder dry 
gvods. The specie imports for the week 
amounted to $4,228,162. 


- IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISLONS.— 
NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT.—PRESENTMENT 
anD Notice sy A DisquaLirrep Notary.— 
Eviwence.—Prorest or Promissory Notr 
Unnecessary.— When, in an action against 
an indorser upon a promissory note, it was 
shown that the notary who presented and 
protested the note was disqualified from 
holding the office of notary, held that he 
was authorized as an individual to present 
the note for payment and give the proper 
notice, and the fact that he had done so 
could be shown by his testimony as a wit- 
ness. Whether the notary was competent 
to act as a notary or not, he was certainly 
not incompetent as a witness. A notarial 
protest of a promissory note is not neces- 
sary. It is only important as prima 
facie evidence of demand on the maker, 
and notice to the indorsers. Here the 
note was duly presented for payment 
at the banking-house where it was 
made pavable on its face, and payment re- 
fused. The notary testified that. he had 
given the defendant notice of non-payment 
on the day of protest, and that subsequent- 
ly the. defendant admitted its receipt. 
This was better evidence than the certificate 
of the same notary under his official seal. 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court, March 29th, 
1880. Falk v. Lee. Opinion by the Court. 


THE MONEY MARKET has been very. 
easy, and the ruling quotations for call loans 
were 2} to 8 per cent. on stocks and 1+ to 2 
per cent. on Government bonds.. There 
was .good inquiry for prime commer- 
cial paper. We quote 60 to 90-days en- 
dorsed dry-goods bills receivable, 4@44; 
four-months acceptances, 44@5; and good 
single names, four to six months to run, 


5@6. 


LONDON MARKET. — Consols were 
steady and unchanged at 97 15-16 to 98. 
United States bonds were active and 
higher. American railway securities were 
active and strong. 


EXCHANGE.—Foreign was dull and 
rates were reduced on larze offerings of cot- 
ton and provision bills. At the close on Sat- 
urday the rates were 4.803 for 60 days and 
4.83 for demand bills. New York ex- 
change was quoted on Saturday at the 
places named as follows: Savannah, buy- 
ing } off, selling par; Charleston, buying 
8-10@} off, selling par@}; New Orleans, 
commercial $2.50@3.00 dis., bank $1.50 
prem.; St. Louis, $1.25 per $1,000 dis.; 
Chicago, 80@100 dis.; and Boston, 45c. 
discount. 

GOLD.—The receipts of foreign gold at 
the New York Assay Office for the week 
ended September 8d were $3,427,100. The 
total arrivals of gold from Europe from 
August 2d to September 3d were $10,765,- 
300, of which $500,000 was American and 
the balance foreign gold. 

. SILVER.—Since the passage of the Silver 
Bill there have been coined to date $68,189,- 
750 in standard silver dollars. Of this 
amount $19,866,443 is outstanding in cir- 
culation and the balance is in the Treasury 
vaults. During the month of August there 
was paid out from the mints $1,285,483 in 
standard silver dollars, against $314,836 in 
July. 

The bullion value of the 412}-grain sil- 
ver dollar remains at $0.8836. We quote: 

Buying. Selling, 





1145 («115% 
- 4 B% 
Dimes and Half Dimes..........+0.-e+00+ 9946 par 


STOCK MARKET.—The week opened 
dull; but soon after an active speculation 
set in and there was ar advance of 8% per 
cent. in Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy, 
‘and of 48 and 33 per cent. respectively in 
the Hannibal and St. Joseph shares. The 
general market was irregular, but in the 
main strong until near the close, when 
there was a Sharp advance in prices, in 
which the investment shares were very 
prominent, Rock Island rising 6 per cent., 
the Pullman Palace Car 5 per cent., 
Panama 8 per cent., Illinois Central 2 per 
cent., and Northwest preferred 9 per cént, 
In the final dealings of the week great 
buoyancy prevailed and the highest prices 





of the year were made in several instances. 
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The following will show the changes 
in quotations during the week: 









ing. 
Albany and Susquehanna.. 10014 110% 100% 110% 
American Dist. Tel........... Ki) 5 Ki) 74% 
Atl. and Pac. Tel.............. 44 44 a4 43 
Boston Land Co............++ - ~ = 6 
Boston Water Power........ - = = 6 
Bur., C. R., and Northern 65 66 65 67 
Canada Southern............ 60 61 6034 +460 
Cp Cp QsOMe SE, 05005. csi 2900.. — _ _ 70% 
Chicagoand Northwestern.. 99 _ 1045, @9  1045% 
Chicago and Northw'n, pf... 11744 126% 117i¢ 12636 
Chic., Mil., and St. Paul..... 87% 91 87 90% 
Chic., Mil..and St. Paul, pf.. 109 112% 108 112 
C.,R. L, and Pacific .......... 114 «120 )«=6114) «=119% 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy.. 18244 140 131% 187% 
Chicago and Alton............ 116 «(1116 1160S «115 
Chicago and Alton, pf........ - - — 120 
Chic., St. L., and N. O........ 38 40 3734 306 
c.. C., and Ind. Cen.......... 18% 21% 18% 20% 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh... 124454 12434 1244 — 
Consolidation Coal..,....... 83 83 83 Bed 
Canton Land........sesseee++ - - - 40 
Ches. & Ohio.......... «+» 18% 19% 18% 19% 
Ches. & Ohio, 1st pf. - 2456 26 2456 25ig 
Ches. & Ohio, 2d pf..... - 20 20% 20 20% 
GRID. hoc cnpevcccccccccess - - _ 1% 
Cent. Arizona M..... ....-.++. 8% 8% 8 ™% 
Del., Lack., and Western.... 8734 90% 8734 9056 
Del. and Hudson Canal...... MM 8654 84 8634 
Dub. and Sioux City......... 7 70 67 65 
Express—Adams.........+..++ -- _ —- i177 
American........... 57% STH 57% 59 
United States...... 474 47 47% 49 
Wells, Fargo &Co. — - — 109 
GR nice scnnetenen* caaepegases 37% 44036 373% 40 
py eee 653g 605 65 69% 
St. Pauland Duluth... ...... - - - 82 
St. Paul and Duluth, pf...... _ - = 62 
Han. and St. Joseph.......... 41 4456 404% 42% 
Han. and St. Joseph, pf...... 8336 86% 88 B44 
Homestead Mining........... -_ - _ 81 
Houston and Texas........... - - - 60 
Tilineis Central.............00: 112 +114 #112 «118% 
Montauk Gas.......0...00+0+ 744% & 744 «844 
Climax E.. ...ccccoscccccescces 1% 1% «1% 1% 
Keokuk and Des Moines..... - ~ - 10 
Keokuk and D.M., pf........ = — =- 2246 
Col. Coal and Iron..... - ME MAG Bg 4 
Central Iowa, 1st pfd........ 58 58 58 os 
Silver Cl M..........ceceees a 4 4 334 
Peoria, Dec., and Evans..... 2636 2636 2644 25s 
Louisville and Nashville..... 180 184 180 194 
Lake Shore. .......-..0++esse00 105% 108% 105 108% 
Lake Erie and Western...... 314 S% 80% 34% 
Little Pittsburgh...... ....... 4 44 «4 SiG 
Michigan Central....... eoccee 93 9554 O25, OB 
Morris and Essex............. 109% 11146 100% 111% 
M.,K., and Texas............. 85% 36% 355% 36% 
Manhattan Elevated......... 2546 27% Wy 26% 
Metropolitan Elevated....... 89 91 89 90 
Mobile and Ohio.............. 23 24% 2 Mie 
Mar. and Cin. Ist pf......... 7% 8 6% «6% 
Mar. and Cin. 2d pfd......... 5% 546 5 5 
Maryland Caah...<i...ccccoe at ies) OB 
N.Y. Central and H.... ..... 129 «618136 12836 131 
N. J. Central... ..ccccccccsese vis) 7T% 745 «77% 
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Northern Pacific.............. 2054 8056 2914 S01 
Northern Pacific, pf......... 5236 4% SAE 64K 
Nash.. Chat., and St. Louis. 683g 70% 68% 68% 
New Central Coal............ - _ - 25 
Ohio and Miss...........0...+ S344 S644 S38 «85 
Ontario Slive®.......ccccccccce - = = 380 
Oregon NAV...0...eseeseesesees 180 321g 129% 
Pacific Mall........ ...sesese0« 42 89% 41K 
en 198 4190 § 198 
Pitts. and Fort Wayn 124% 124% — 
Phila. and Reading... 2g 2BWWe Ly 
Pullman Palace Car.......... 125 120 ~ 
Quicksilver Mining........... - - - 12 
Quicksilver Mining, pf....... 534g S4lg «53K 5S 
St. Louis, Alt., and T.H..... 22 22 22 19 
St. Louis, Alt., and T. H., pfd 74 7 74 Kins 
St. Louis and Iron Mtn....... 55 5834 54K TG 
St. Louis and San Fran....... - _ os 84 
§t Louis and San Fran., pf.. 463% 47% 46% 47 
St. Louis andS.Fran.,lst pf.. 77 77% 77% 78 
I TE vo odinenccoqises 1% 15% ug 1% 
St. Paul & Omaha............ 42% 4456 42% 44 
St. Paul & Omaha, pf........ 82g | 8384 81% 83ig¢ 
Standard Mining ............. 29 29 281g 28 
Unter PactOs. ......6 seccicce 92% Bg 825 99% 
Western Union............... 102% 107 108% 106% 
Wabash and Pacific.......... 38% S84§ «88% «88g 
Wabash and Pacific, pf...... 6956 70% 68 68% 
Central Pacific............... 7434 T34 7 
N. Y., Ont., and W........... 244 2% 2414 25% 
Denver and Rio Grande.... 7144 733% 1% 73% 
Ciile GEE ecw reqitaies 215% 24 2144 2936 


RAILROAD BONDS were active, but 
somewhat irregular. In the late dealings 
the Kansas Pacific firsts advanced to 96}. 
C., C., and I. C. incomes were largely sold 
at 474@48; do. supplementaries declining 
from 923@91%. Oregon firsts advanced to 
1003; Texas Pacific firsts to 108; St. Paul, C. 
and M. division, firsts to 1193; Denver and 
Rio Grande firsts to 107; N. Y. Central 6s 
of 1887 to 110; Ohio Central firsts to 914; 
San Francisco seconds, Class B, to 79; do. 
equipments to 102; K. C., N., St. Charles 
Bridge firsts to 109; Hannibal and St. Jo- 
seph 8s to 1084; and Rome and Ogdens- 
burg firsts to64%. Mobile and Ohio fourth 
debentures declined to 84, Wabash con- 
vertibles to 103. and Erie thirds to 107}. 


STATE BONDS were dull. Virginia 
sixes, consols, ex-matured coupon, sold at 
60; District of Columbia 8.65s, coupon, 
sold at 99; South Carolina non-funded 6s, 
at 84@3%; North Carolina consol. 4s, at 
78; Tennessee old at 88; and Alabama, 
Class A, at 674. 


GOVERNMENT BONDS were active, 


closing as follows: 
Bia. Asked. 

Unitea States sixes, 1880, registered. . 1 
Onited States sixes, 1880, coupon..... iH 102 

nited States sixes. 1881. registered... ‘I 
United States xes. 1881, coupon..... 1 104 
ror States bs — registered.. * ; 

nited States ves. , coupon...... 
UnitedStates 434s. 1801, registered... 11080 110% 


United Sta d ered. I 

Oi tes fours, 1907 fs I} 
icy Ss. . _ 
United States cunnener oe. "1896... 
United states currency sixes, 1897.. is 


iss -_ 
Unt ereres es iio - 

The offerings of United States bonds for 
the Sinking Fund on Wednesday amounted 
to bee 016,250, of which the Tregsury ac- 
cepted $2, 500, 000—all 6s ef 1880 and 5s and 
6s of 1881. 

TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $360,888,450 in United 
States bonds to secure bank circulation. 
The United States bonds deposited for cir- 
culation during the week were $13,000. 
The United States bonds held forcirculation 
withdrawn during the week were $396,000. 
The National bank circulation ostettnding 
is: currency notes, $342,734,888; gol 
notes, .760. The receipts of national 
bank-notes for redemption for the week, as 
compared with the corresponding period 
last year, are as follows: 


N . k. gan 000 
OW YOrK,.....0sceeeceseeees 

Boston.........+. ° 112,000 
Philadelphia... 39.000 
Miscellaneous. . 363,000 








$754, 

THE BANK STATEMENT shows a 
a further loss of $964,175 in surplus reserve, 
the banks now holding $5,706,400 above 
legal requirements, against $3,183,800 at this 
time last year. 

The following is an analysis of the 
totals of this week, compared with that 
of last week: 














Compartsons. 
Inc. $1,204.700 
ne, 20, 
Dec. 794.100 
. 773,200 
Inc. 768.990 
Inc, 190,975 
° | Dec. 964175 
. Dec. 54.500 
BANK ‘STOCKS were "quiet. The latest 
quotations were as follows: - 

Bid. -— # Bid. Asked. 
America....... 134 |Mercan ifle...... 95 
Commerce......1854 — (Mer. Exchange 0M _ 
Continental. aS — i 

rst Nation: — ‘'Nassau.......... _ 
rourth Nat’l...11734 120 [News 145 
Gallatin Nat’l.. — 187 |Ninth Nat'l _ 
( an Am’n.. 78 80 'N 98 
Hanover.... ... 113 = aio (Park 145 
Imu’s & Trad’s. — — 
—— Rivene ie of 102 
oy pozsc 118 os Be —- ncagste .126 ise 
Mec's B’k’g Ass. — oe & § 
Mech’& Trad’s.1 "8.100 State ore, Y’k. 113 120 


DIVIDENDS. _The Central Construc- 
tion Company of New York City (limited) 
has declared a dividend of 50 per cent. to 
the subscribers of the construction fund, 
payable on and after the 15th inst. 


ITEMS.—Tie St. Louis, Iron Mountain, 
and Southern Railway Company, the busi- 
ness of which continues to show a large and 
steady increase, has given notice that seven 
and one-half per cent. interest (being for 
fifteen months, to January ist, 1880) on 
the second preferred income bonds will be 
paid on the twelfth day of October, at their 
office, to holders of said bonds registered at 
the closing of transfer books on September 
80th, at 3 o’clock P. M. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad Company 
offer for sale a limited amount of first mort- 
gage 6 per cent. bonds on the Pend D’Oreille 
division. The mortgage covers the road and 
land grant of 25,600 acres per mile. The in- 
terest is payable March 1 and Sept.1. The 
entire earnings of the company are pledged 
to payment of interest. e total bonded 
debt is less than $7, 000,000. The amount 
remaining unsold is offered at 95 and inter- 
est, subject to advance without notice. 
For further particulars apply at office of 
treasurer, No. 23 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

One of Jay Cooke & Co.’s creditors indig- 
nantly tefused to accept payment of his 
debt in what he called ‘‘ rotten ” securities. 
Time on, however, and the situation 
in reference to the Northern Pacific became 
materially modified. One morning the in- 
dignant creditor reappeared, with altered 
views on the subject of hisdemand. He 
apologized for his former unadvised speak- 
ing, and, agreeing to add his claim to those 
which were to be satisffed by the distribu- 
tion of securities, returned in an hour or so 
and announced that he had realized 108 per 
cent. of the amount due to him. 

The old established banking house of 
Walter T. Hatch & Sons have removed 
from 83 Wall Street to 18 Nassau Street, 
corner of Pine. 

The last quotation for Park Bank stock 
is 126 bid, with no offers to sell. The safe- 
deposit vaults of this bank are now largely 
used by capitalists. For security, conven- 
ience, and privacy these vaults are un- 
equaled. 


FINANCIAL. 


BROWNBROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
Bilisof Exchange on Creat Britain, 
nd, and France. 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


HE GOL ROLE yiuine AND 


Mine at 8 pbaig 2 5 Island, Hancock 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT, | 
OFFICE OF 


FISK & HATCH 


No. 5 Nassau Street, 


New York, July 2ist, 1880. 

Weare receiving so many letters of inquiry as to 
the terms on which we receive deposit accounts of 
Banks, Bankers, Business Firms, and individuals that 
we find it necessary, in order to save clerical labor in 
replying to each separately in manuscript, to issue 
this. Circular for the general information of those 
who may desire to open accounts with a private 
bartking-house in this city. 

While we do not solicit deposits, we are prepared, 
on the terms mentioned below, to receive the accounts 
of Dag ern parties in good standing. 
wt Parte known re ae ae or 


whose character and stan 


are y 
known to ug, we references before 


opening an 
2. We allow interest at the rote of thoes of three per cent. 


ranhum on the av monthly balances when 
he same amount to #0 or over. On accounts ay- 
eraging less then $1, for the month we allow no 
res 


accounts current, ome credit interest 
as above, on the laat day of each mo 
4. For oat accounts with 


kee Y regular dope 
us weed ect and ecreatt U nited 


, Railroad, an: 
ot! Coupons and Dividends payable iu this city 
without charge ; make L ries and give 

best information we can obtat respecting invest 
ments or other matters of Snancial interest to them ; 
and in general serve their interests in any way in 
be oe we can be of use to them in our line of 

siness. 

5. We do not di tor buy fal paper, but 
are at all times prepared to ee advances to cus- 
tomers and co! mdents on U.S. Bonds or other 
first-class and a marketable securities. 

6. All deposits are subject to Check at Sight, without 





One of our Led is a member of the oy. York Stock, 


on Co § 

We continue to bi d sell direct, without Com- 
es — ‘A denominations of United 
Peapes Kends, for immediate delivery, at current mar- 

ket rates. Very meperesaly 


FISK & HATCH. 
Nesp, Goanaeact, and Pring 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


The National Park Bank 


OF NEW YORK, 


214 and 216 Broadway, 


NEAR THE POST-OFFICE. 








’ Established in 1 sss. 





25 PINE STREET, NEw YORK. 
Buy and Sell on Commission Governments, and 
— and Stocks dealt in at the New York Stock 
HARTFORD SECURITIES 
bought and sold on commission. 


WILLIAM B. HATCH. 
THOMAS H. BOUDEN. FRANK JENKINS. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RR. CO. 


Ist Mortgage 6 Per Cent. Bonds. 
PEND D’OREILLE DIVISION. 
$20,000 PER MILE. STEEL RAILS. 


Mortgage covers read and land grant. of 
25,600 acres per mile. 

Interest payable March Ist and September Ist. 

Trustee, Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co. 

Entire earnings of the company pledged to payment 
of interest 

Total bonded debt less than $7,000,000. 

850 miles owned and operated. 

Small amount remaining unsold offered at 9 and 
interest subject to advance without notice. 

For further particulars apply at office of Treasurer, 

__ 23 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


O\FFICE COPPER Pi a MINING COM- 
No. 52 BROADWAY, may j on. SEPTEMBER 1sr, 








IS onc sh ches $11,628 81 





Kcnabiteessnebes tobcecqvchaghessdseseehe 8,888 00 
$20,466 81 

Com expentiinses Sune eked September 
Ist.....0. 4,883 41 
Cash balance............--.-sseees bdbeeisdden 40 
<< a aE SE we: won Oa 

RESOURCES. 

Que in bins and om Gam aay wee... eoccce $25,000 00 
Cash balance in ay conbdubooudphanpeens _15,683 40 
"940,688 40 


Treasurer and General Manager. — 


“HON, "HON. ALEXANDER McDONALD, 
SECURITIES. 


‘ paauem IN oa AND MINING 
115 BROADWAY as Y¥. 
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UNION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD CO., 


COLLATERAL TRUST 


6 Per Cent. Bonds, 


MATURING JULY 1st, 1908. 
Principal and Interest payable in 
GOLD COIN. 


For sale at 105 and interest by 


BLAKE BROTHERS & CO., 


28 State Street, . .. . . Boston, 


18 Wall Street, . . . New York. 
Further particulars furnished upon application. 


" New York, New England, and Western 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Pine St., New York; 19 Congress 
St., Boston; Unien Building, Chicago. 


CAPITAL STOCK, $200,000. 


Offers to investors carefully-selected securities, 
bearing from 6 to 8 per cent. interest. Investment 
securities bought and sold on commission. Settle- 
ments made for holders of defaulted securities. Will 
act as agents in funding and reorganizing debts of 
municipalities, railroad compantes, and other corpo- 
rations. Corresp 


JOHN c sper Frastene 
EORG DEBEVOISE, Vice-Pres. | New York. 
foctue ri HUBBARD pends Vice-Pres., Bosten. 
WILLIAM P. WATSON, Sec. and ; Chicago. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
WILMINGTON & 
BALTIMORE fi. &. 


5 per Cent. 


REGISTERED 


THIRTY-YEAR BONDS, 


Interest Payable in Boston or Phila- 
delphia 
Exempt frem Taxation in Pennsylvania. 
FOR SALE BY 


EDW. SWEET & 00, 


88 Broad Street, New York; 


CHAS. A.SWEET & CO,, 


40 State Street Boston. 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES. 
Bight P Per Cent. 


NATIONAL” BANK ‘OF ‘COMMERCE, 
Securi Productive. 
In ten years we have made 3,648 loans, without the 


loss ¢ a or trouble or delay to Investor. 
rity. eo pow. wanted | te Joan 938: Fetee Ase secu- 


pamphlet to 
or Pmt dei ae York. 
Parties Desirous of Dealing in 
STOCKS 


will do well to write ». wm a: beold Banking 


HOW ES s “COMPANY, 


11 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
(Formerly pow & cy. 
a. Ay very large ex aa 
, P at 4 per cent., payable 


on demand. | 


J. & W. SELIGHAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 
BROAD STREET, NEW YORE, 


OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELERS, 
Paral a ANY PART OF EUROPE, ASIA, 


aw BL BILLS OF ekCH ANGE AND MAKE TEL- 

EORAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY ON EUROPE 
AND CALIFORNIA. 
EY, YORE OA SAVINGS BANK, nent 
- LY 

echelon RT yg 
Cc. W. BRINCKERHOFF, 8 
DIVIDEND NOTICES. 


. a OUNTAIN 
enn LOUIS TRON MOU 3 


No. 20 Md 
Sraeet, New Y August rr Bist Sev EN AND 



































¥ : “ —_ for fifteen months, 
on Preferred 
adn or th Tale iron Moan and Southern 
be day of 
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Commercial, 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD. 


Coneress, by the Act of September 
20th, 1850, granted to the State of Illinois 
six sections of land per mile in aid of the 
construction of a railroad from Cairo to 
Chicago and Dunleith. The state trans- 
ferred this land in 1851 to the Illinoige Cen- 
tral Railroad Company, in consideration of 
which and in lieu of all other taxes, the 
company agreed to pay to the state an 
amount equal to seven per cent. of the gross 
earnings from freight and passengers moved 
over their lines of road. The extent of the 
land granted and thus transferred was about 
2,595,000 acres. The constitution of Illinois 
adopted in 1870 provides as follows: 

“No contract, obligation, or liability 
whatever of the Illinois Centrat Railroad 
Company to pay any money into the state 
treasury,-nor any lien of the state upon or 
right to tax property of the said company, 
in accordance with the provisions of. the 
charter of the said company, approved 
February 10th, 1851, shall ever be released; 
suspended, modified, altered, remitted. or 
in eny manner diminished or impaired by 
legislative or other authority; and all 
moneys derived from saiu company, after 
the payment of the state debt, shall be ap- 
propriated and set apart for the payment 
of the ordinary expenses of the state gov- 
ernment, and for no other purposes what- 
ever.’ 

The legislature of Tlinois has provided 
for “collecting the seven per cent. of the 
gross earnings of the company each year. 
The result, chiefly from this source of in- 
come, is that the debt of the state on the 
1st of January, 1880, was reduced to a sum 
less than $500,000. When this debt shall 
be paid, as it soon will be, then the income 
from this source will, as it is supposed, be 
amply sufficient to pay all the ordinary ex- 
fins of the state government. [Illinois 

i 





ill then have a state government for the 

pport of which no tax will need to be 
levied upon the people, unless she contracts 
another debt, to be paid from the same 
source. The seven-per-cent, provision in 
the charter of the Illinois Central Railrcad 
Company was inserted by Stephen A. 
Douglas. The bargain with the company 
has proved, in its practical results, to be a 
most admirable one for the state. It has 
paid off nearly the whole of the debt of the 
state and promises soon to pay the ordin- 
ary expenses of conducting its government. 
The people were so well pleased with the 
bargain that in 1870 they deprived the 
legislature ofall power to change it in any 
way. No state in the Union is so well pro- 


vided for in the matter of its ordinary ex- 
penses. 





DRY GOODS. 


THe past week has witnessed a very act- 
ive movement in all branches of the jobbing 
trade. Business with agents was liberal, 
while there was some irregularity in the 
demand. Values were steady and un- 
changed. 

Cotton Goops were in good demand for 
all seaconable makes and prices were steady. 
The export movement consisted of ship- 
ments of 8,512 packages from this port, 78 
packages from Boston, and 109 packages 
from other ports, in all 8,694 packages; and 
Bince Jan Ist, 1990. .89,067p'k’g’s, valued at..$6,085,755 
Bame time in 19879.102 701 p’k'g’s, valued at.. 6.594 552 
Same time in 1878. .89.046 p’k'g’s, valued at.. 5,587 687 
Same time tn 1877. ..85,178 p’k'g’s, valuedat.. 5,867,385 

Brown and bleached shectinzs and shirt- 
ings were in steady demand for moderate 
lots. Prices were firm. 

Cotton flannels were in fair movement. 

Corset jéans were in moderate demand at 
first hands and active with jobbers. 

Denims and ducks were in good move- 


ent and leading makes were steadily 
eld. 


Stripes and checks were in fair demand. 

Tickings were in active request for mod- 
erate lots. 

Print-cloths were active. We quote 4c. 
for 64x64 cloths and 3c. for 56x60. 

Prints.—The best makes of fancy prints 
were in continued good demand and many 
specialties are sold ‘‘to arrive.” Prices 
were firm with an upward look. 

Ginghams were in continued active de-. 
mand for dress styles, staples and fancies, 
and prices were very firm. 

Drnrss Goops were in good demand for 
moderate lots of worsted fabrics. Cottons 
were irregular. 








‘Wooten Goons were in continued light 
demand, with prices still-inclined in buyers’ 
favor. 

Fancy cassireres were in irregular re- 
quest for small lots. 

Worsted coatings were in fair demand. 

Overcoatings were dull. 

Repellents.—A few makes and styles 
have been in good demand, while other 
descriptions move slowly, at irregular 
prices. 

Cloakings.—There has been a falling off 
in new takings, but some specialties con- 
tinue to receive fair attention. 

Kentucky Jeans and Doeskins.—The in- 
quiry is much less active than desired at 
first hands. In some cases a moderate 
business was done; but this was excep- 
tional, transactions being small and prices 
low. 

Fiannels were in steady request for small 
parcels, with a very fair aggregate busi- 
ness. The demand for white flannels was 
helped by the decline; but values of both 
white and colored ruled steady at the close. 
Ladies’ blue flannel suitings continued in 
good request. 

Blankets.—In some of the leading makes 
of medium blankets a large trade is being 
done, but fine blankets were quiet. 

Foreregn Dry Goons. There has been 
a further improvement in the demand for 
foreign goods from first hands and more 
activity occurred in the jobbing depart. 
ments; but the mevement in the former 
case is still below expectations, as buyers 
continue a very conservative course of 
action, buying strictly for immediate re 
quirements. The large supplies of some 
fabrics continue to cause prices of such to 


be unsteady. Such concessiong, however, 
as are made do not appear to stimulate their 
movement. The auctionggoms were well 
attended, with reasonably@satisfactory re- 
sults, except on plain s hag 

The imports of foreign dfy goods at this 
port for the week amoungfto $2,719,297, 
showing a decrease of ,865 as com- 
pared with last week and 58,726 increase 
as compared with the corresponding week 
last year. The total.of goods marketed for 
the week is $2,835,851, or $116,554 more 
than the imports. 





WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Mopypay Evenme, August 30th, 1880. 
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CELEBRATED FABRICS, 
IN DRAP D’ETES, 
CASHMERES, 
MERINOS, 

AND. FANCY GOODS. 


CHAS. G. LANDON & CO., 


SUCCESSORS TO BENKARD, HUTTON & CO, 


AHURCH 
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ND SLEBPING SPRING 


ALSO PATENT 


AMERICAN CARPET LINING CO., 


New York. 








[September 9, 1880. 


CARPETS 


New Fall Styles. 
J. & J. DOBSON 


ARE NOW OPENING LARGE LINES OF NEW DE- 
SIGNS AND STYLES IN CARPETINGS, RECEIVED 


Their Own Factories, 


WHICH WILL BE FOUND TO COMBINE TO AN 
UNUSUAL EXTENT 


Elegance in Style and 
Finish, Durability in Wear, 
and Economy in Prices. 


THEY ALSO OFFER AN EXTENSIVE ASSORT- 
MENT OF Turkish, Persian, and East Indian 
CARPETS AND RUGS, AND other popular Floor 
Coverings, AT EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES. 


J, & J, DOBSON, 


40 and 42 WEST 14th STREET, N. Y¥. 
Near Sixth Avenue Elevated R. RB. Station. 








John Van Gaasbee\, Manager. 


R H, MACY & CO. 


Grand Central Fas oe Same 





GOODS FIRST-CLASS. 
ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


i epartments filled with 
aay ic Goods, adapted to Sum- 
mer 


prowsnt”® ANB ®VE 
voeretgmes NEA ake 


HOSIER 


A? G a TEDS, 
BEET ga 0 ren Woabe 


IMMIN 


BLACK STUER, 
BATS RGTIS bone, 


Mat. ORDERS A SPECIALTY AN AND PROMPTLY FILLED. 
CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 


A! ty ing Je July sly pad A PO te gust shis = yw 


R. H, MACY & C0., 


14th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York, 


HARDENBERGH & CD. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
STEWART & CO., 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Carpeting, 


LINOLEUMS, 
oo IGNUMS, 


UPHOLSTERY COODS, 


174 Fulton and 99, 95, and §7 Henry Sts,, 


BR’OKLYN, N. Y. 


ings, Rugs, Stair-Rods, 
DrUstE Wades, Matiresses: etc., ete. 
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aes & co., 315 sixth Ave., N. Y. 





FASHION DRAPERY 


is the ee and Most Elegant Fabric for Curtain Pree. 





ALT. STEWART 3 
ARNO BECO. 
LORD & Per LOR. 








Price 90c.a Yard.’ JORDAN, M. MARSH & CO., 
yor, 'G@ inches wide; Satin Anish pence remorse: 


J Xe BORSTAL, mole sides; very heavy; soft as 
eth : all mode hades; superb|J°#N SHILLITO & Co., 


waa eaincaaks 


vm tne om gee om te abeetior for table or plano- STERLING & 0°. 


Cleveland, 
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Weekly Market Review. 


{For the week ending Friday, September 34, 1330.) 
GROCERS’ MARKET. 





COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice......138 @17% 
Santos, Choice to Best.............. 154 @194 
WE occ cseesccscces cccee seccees 20 @26 
ditata ss censeboesstascessdes .-25 @25s 
MONO. 05. HA cc odeed cécecl 14 @18 
ING Sakeiaddctcscnctacoeccns --15 @I17 
TEA. 
Hyson....... sacl Soddeedsied ---30 @50 
TAR ove wccéiccce ccomennache 23 @s0 
Magtiok Hireskfast. ...ccccopcspeeesed 20 @% 
Uneclored Japan. «oc .ncccosecapesces 2 @50 
IIT, acc 0 ccceeccsncapeeeeed sores 18 @% 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba ....... ooee H@ SB 
Harv.—Cut Loaf...... heb bdcdest ceeds 103@103 
Se ee 103@— 
Powdered........ carbenaneses 103@113 
I is eciicasnctenene<e --10§@103 
Wuite.—Standard A, Grocers’........ 93@10 
Steam Refined A...... eccces DEW OF 
Batre ©: . iene cncese cccecace MGM 
Yuetiow.=2Coffee"Cr. soc ecccccccves 9}@ 9} 
OURS BIGEEE. 5-0 cc ccascece 73@ 9 
MOLASSES. 
Cua, Grocery Grades ........ shai ds nominal. 
pa ee 36 @387 
New Or eEans, New Crop, Fancy......— @66 
4 “ © ~ Good......45 @66 
FISH. 
George’s Cod (new)....per qtl..$5 75 @85 87} 


Grand Bank Cod................ 450 @ 4 % 
Mackerel, No, 1, Mass..........16 00 @18 00 
Mackerel, No. 2, Mass.......... 800 @ 9 50 
Mackerel, No. 3, Mass.......... 500 @ 5 25 
Herring, Scaled........per box.— 20 @— 2 


SALT.—Agents’ quotations are: for Ash- 
ton’s Liverpool Fine, $2.50 per sack; Hig- 
gins’s, $2.40; Phoenix, $2.25; Deakin’s, 
$1.20 $1.25; Washington’s, $1.25@§1.30; 
Evans’s, Worthington’s, Marshall’s, and 
Virden’s, $1.20; and other brands, $1.10@ 
$1.20. Liverpool Ground, 75 cents; Med- 
iterranean, 25 cents per bushel; Lisbon, 20 
—all less 24 per cent. cash. 





GENERAL AL MARKET. 


ASHES.— We quote uote 44@44 cents a Pot 
and 6@6+4 for Pearl. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Ero. 


Sour Extras.......ccccce. $8 


$8 75 
MU ane ddecees hbiabhoods 3 20 
SROTONE si ccecese cee ptne 8 60 
State Extra Brands..... op 8 95 
State Fancy Brands..... oo 415 
Western Spring Wheat Ex 4 CO 
Minnesota Clear....... pee 5 20 
Minnesota Straight..... oes 7 00 
Minnesota Patents........ 8 15 


* Winter Wheat Seconds... 
Good to Choice 8. W. Ex. 
Ex. Amber, Ind., O., Mich. 
Ohio, Ind., and OL Super. 
O. Ked Hoop Ex. (Ship’g). 
White Wheat Ex., 0.,Ind. 
Double Extras, Ohio, Ind. 
St. Louis Single Extras... 
St. Louis Double Extras.. 
8t. Louis Triple Extras.... 
Genessee Extra Brands... 
Winter Wheat, Patents... 
White Wheat, Michigan.. 
City Mills, for West Indies 
City Mills, for Europe.... 

SouTHERN FLouR: 
ie thstnaspewe seeseeee $2 50 @ 83 20 
Balt., Alex., Georgetown. 340 @ 5 40 


ROAR ARTA ORD ORR OF OTR Om C8 00 
SRASASSSSRRSEASRKRSRSSRSESSS 
@LDDOOSAHDHADSOD*EGODDDSSOS 
w 
R 


Richmond ...,..........-- 5530@ 575 
Ry® FLovur: 

CUB cs cccccocce ccccseccee S460 @ $5 00 

Pennsylvania ......... see £40@ 480 
CORN MEAL: 


Western........ 
Brandywine .............. 8315 @ 82 
Prize Medal .............. 


GRAIN. 


Amber 
Red Winter. co vccccce ce coes 


| 
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®@OEos 


eyererey — | 


Spring............++- Goose 
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BRITE, 500.0 00 66tpesccccece 
Marrows.......-+..- 


Pea... t 
Whi Kidney....... amas , 
Red 
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PROVISIONS. 
PoRE: 


Mess, New............--- $16 00 16 25 

Extra Prime.........--.. 1200 @ 12 %5 

OS ER OF ee 
Bacon : 

Western...cscce coeeee---+-$8 75 @39 25 


Ciiecces cieameapeeescess« WI aL a 
MgatTs: 
Smoked Hams..... ee 13 
Smoked Shoulders .......... —%7@ 8 
Smoked Strips........ ovseee —12 @ 18 
Weste r 100 lbs.........$8 27 @$8 32 
City ee Senate geckoocdsoe SE UES 
Boon 8 8 75 


HAY.— uote Shipping, 75@80 cents; 
Prime, $1.10; edium, 90@§$1; 
Salt, ate cents; and Clover, nominally 
70@80 cents. The market for Rye Straw 
continuesdull and without change in values. 
Oat remains scarce and firm at 55/260 cents. 
Long Rye is quoted at 85@90 cents; Short 
Ts, 56@65 cents; and Oat at 55@60 cents 
—all cash. 


CATTLE MARKET.—Beef Cattle.—Sales 
of Native Steersrunged from 8 to 10 cents, 
to dress 55@56 lbs. to the gross cwt.; 
ordinary Texas,7} cents, to dress 551bs. ; and 
good Colorado Texans, 81@8} cts., to dress 
55 Ibs. Milch Cows sold at $30@$45, each. 
ven Calves sold on arrival at full prices— 

, 44@64 cents per ]b.—and Grassers and 
Buttermilk 2@8 cents. Bucks and Ewes - 
in with Lambs sold at 3@4 cents per Ib. ; 
lots of Sheep at 44@5} Cents per Ib. ; nih 
ed Wethers for exportation at 54 cents. 
Lambs ranged from 5} to 6} cents per Ib. ; 
mixed lots of Sheep and Lambs at from 48 
to5 cents. Swine have sold at $5.40@5:50 
per 100 lbs., but with an easier feeling. 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER. 
State, Creamery, fair to cnoice ...... --22 @27 
State, pails and tubs, prime to fancy. . +21 @25 
SSR, WEE, SN cecnceseccagccesce 17 @20' 
Western, Dairy, choice to fancy’. ..17 @ 
Western, Factory, fair to choice......-.15 @) 

CHEESE. 2 
State, Factory, fancy... eo = 
State, Factory, goodtofine...........-. 12 @1 
Western, Factory, choice.............. 12 @1 
Western, Factory, fairto prime....... 9 @12 

EGGS. 
Long Island, New Jersey, and wnnetiend 18 @— 
State and Pennsylvania epinwadsdenment 17 («17 
Western and Canadian.......... essne @iet 
POTATOES. 

Early Rose.............- per bbl. .$1 75@82 00 
FRUIT. —DOMESTIC DRIED. 
Apples, Sliced, State........... geese. 6 ct) 
Apples, Western,....... praasdescevces & 7 
Apples,Southern............ coononsee On. 
eS Ere 9 @i6 
Peaches, WEPOTOE oc crccccccccccescce 5 7 
——-- se pend OpherEsieioesenee 8 
pT eee TY Tee Tee ecceeeel? @18 

= EEDS. 
Clover, Western.......... — 
Clover, New York State. . — aan : ang 
Timothy......... Goo cdee ca bush.— — @2 
Canary, acta o-e- 170 @2 10 
Hemp, Foreign............0+++ 118 os 
Flaxseed, amaieen, Rough. dai 1 30 @ 1 82 
Linseed, Calcutta...... B 56 Ibs. 1 90 pau 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Guano, Peruy’n,rectified, 9.70 ae .c. 68 00 en a 





Standard G dw. <i. 
Guano, or Gu 
(2,240 Ibs.)...+---- sees see 258-00 @B4 00 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 
phate of i 4 pcpaspooceed 37 
‘Am. Dissolved Bons.82 00 
“ Bone Flour ........ 36 00 
“ Bone Meal.......... 
“ Ground Bone....... 
o Crescent Bone... 





Homestead Su phate 
(Michi ayn Works) 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan n Carbon Works) 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lote less 
than car-load..........--.-.-+. 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load pan 
Soluble Pacific Guano........ 





Bone, ground fine, «verage..... “28 00 

‘« “ dissolved, hf; Pee. .-26 00 
German Potash ainit..... 8 50 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibe. Joocete 


Muriate = Potash (60 p. c.), per ’ 
Sulphate of Ammonia, Per 100Ibe. 3 37 
Dried Blood, per unit........... _ 
Chas. H eo & Co., “Animal _ 


) Serer reer eres 


8S 88% sssssss 8 8 8 SSSS88 


{Pee 85 00 


r 2,000 Ibe.......... 85 00 
port Bone, per 2,000 


Quaker ‘City y Phosphate. 


ate... 


Soluble Marine Guano. 


= jg Materials. 


"7Hirinting Press te. Mloaks for Es for 5 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 
110 Fulton and 18 and 18 Dutch Streets, New York. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


FOR 1880. 


AT no period since the great panic 
of 1873 have the prospects of Tue In- 
DEPENDENT been so promising, or its 
subscription-list increased so rapidly, or 
its cash receipts for subscriptions and ad- 
vertising been so large as during the past 
year. With these facts before us, we have 
determined that no stop shall be made in 
our onward movement, and we therefore 
nvite publicattention to our NEW TERMS 
FOR 1880, as follows: 


One subscription one year, in advance $3.00 
One subscription two years, in ad- 
vance...... si deqeesiooysabhoqndcsece 5.00 
One subscription with one NEW sub- 
scriber, both in advarce, in one re- 
mittance....... dearth ekecesieaes 5.00 
One subscription with twe NEW sub- 
scribers, all three in advance, in one 
RES ey Ue Fee 7.00 
One subscription with three NEW sub- 
scribers, all four in advance, in one 
remittance............ ebngens gas 8.50 
One subscription with four NEW sub- 
scribers, all five in advance, in one 
remittance..........0+ PEE Ee LR 10.00 
Any number over five at the same rate, inva- 
riably with one remittance. 


On this liberal basis we expect a contin- 
ued rush of new subscriptions from every 
section of the country and through the en- 
tire year. 

We ask every old subscriber, on renew- 
ing his subscription, to invite at least one 
person to join him in ordering the paper. 
In almost oo city, town, or village it 
would be a Very easy matteggwe think, for 
any one to secure four new making, 
with his own, five in all order to get 
our lowest club rates—viz., $2.00 per an- 
num. If al will make this simple effort, 
our subscription-list will be immensely in- 
creased during the present year. 

We should be very glad to have some 
friend in every locality start a movement 
at once to secure a large club of new 
subscribers on the very liberal terms now 
offered. A few hours’ trial only would 
produce, we think, very large results 


PRESENT WRITERS AND CONTRIBUTORS FOR 
Tue INDEPENDENT. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 
Secretary CARL SCHURZ, 

Pres. T. D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D., 
Pres. NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D., 
Pres. 8. C. BARTLETT, D.D., LL.D., 
Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER. D.D. 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
R. 8. STORRS, D.D., LL.D., 

Bishop A. C. COXE, D.D., LLD., 
Prof. A. P. PEABODY, D.D., LL.D. 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 
Professor F. A. MARCH, LL. D., 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., 
Prof. TIMOTHY DWIGHT. D.D.. 

J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL. LL.D., 
THOS. DUNN ENGLISH, M.D., LL.D. 
Prof. L. H. ATWATER, D.D., LL.D., 
Prof. JOHN T. DUFFIELD, D.D., 
Chan. HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., 
Hon. JAMES A. GARFIELD, M.C., 
REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, 
Pres. GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., 
Prof. SIMON NEWCOMB, LL.D., 
a8. . Tk. M.D., 

EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 

Rev. GEORGE F. PENTECOST, 
Prof. JOHN TROWBRIDGE, 
WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., 

Hon. J. L. M. CURRY, D.D., 


T. L. CUYLER, D.D., 
Pres. W. W. PATTON, 


R. H. STODDARD, Rev. 8. W. DUFFIELD, 


Rev. DAVID SWING, 
Rev. WM. M. BAKER, 
PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., 
.8. ROBINSON, D.D., 
T. W. HIGGINSON, 


J. BOYLE O'REILLY, 


RACHEL POMEROY, 


Rev. THOS. K. BEECHER, 
pres, J. F. HURST, D.D., Prof. W. C. WILKINSON, 
GEO. DUFFIELD, D.D., 
Prof. A. H. SAYCE, 

Prof. E. D. MORRIS, D.D., 
Rev. DAVID MACRAE, 
FRANCES E. WILLARD, 
J. M, BUCKLEY, D.D 
Prof. ASA GRAY, LL.D. 
Prof. JOHN A. PAINE, 


CELIA THAXTER, DANIEL CUBRY, D.D., 
JANE G.SWISSHELM, Rev. NEWMAN HALL, 
BRET BARTE, SIDNEY LANIER, 


A. BRONSON ALCOTT, H. W.BELLOWS, DD., 
Prof. NORMAN Fox, 


C. N. SIMS, D.D., G. R. CROOKS, D. D., 
PAUL H. HAYNE, Pres. JAMES F. TUTTLE, 
HIRAM RICH, Prof. C. H. TOY, D.D., 
ELLA FARNAM. Mrs. Gov, LEW WALLACE. 


Prof.J.D,.DANA, LL.D. T.0,8UMMERS,D.D.,LL.D 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 





52 Numbers, in advance (postage free)........ $3.00 
26 = (6 mos.). tu advaner (postage free) 1.50 
13 ” (3mos.), = 
A ” (Imonth), “ 4 35 
2 * (2~weeks),. “ « 20 
1 Number (! week), » ed 10 
52 Numbrrs, after 3 morths, * 3.50 
” after ¢ months, 400 


&@” Remittances must be made tn Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a KEGIs- 
TERED LETTER. The present registration system is 
virtually an absolute protection against losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do so. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
ons - payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 

'e 
No bawes entered on the subscription books with- 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSC ERs ure Phbser pt requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the e year, with or without 
further reminder ar this 0 ice. 

E EIPT the paper ts is a sufficient receipt 


of the tre? subscription. — A. . Bs 
remitted to RENE bscriptions 


is received. But when sera et teas icaaee 
the receipe will be sent Se et 

Messrs SAMPSON ECO. No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our Agents in peewee to receive subscriptions 


d advertise 
ane dress THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. ‘com 2787. 251 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 
1, Any person who takes @ pu pei t sagnlesty from the 
it-oftice—whether dir: ected to h 18 hame or another’s 
or whether he hoes subscribed z not—is responsible 
for the paymen' 
2.1f a a" person orders orders nie io jaoee discontinued, he 
ust pay @ publisher may con- 
tinue to he} it until pay ymeat is made. aud coliect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

3. The courts have Gocttod ay refusing to take 
Dewspapers and pe m the post-office, or 
removing and lexving th. = uncalled for, is prima 
facie eviaence of intentiona! fraud 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTIO. 
Ordinary tines, to the inch. 200 |ines tw the ~ 
ASuertnomenss, a pane. 4 


it 
a times jone month).. “ue.! 4 times (one monthb.. 


8B (t hree months)'e. 13 (three montiia)sc. 
_ = is six e.i26 °° (six i 
% “ (twelve * ‘ie. 52 (twelve * ‘oo 


u It. LUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS, 
im 


see ceeeeeeenees 






4 times one month). 


s hree months 
 - TGRONIO  — Jicccccgtocsccsccccccces 800: 
PUBLISHER’S Bopeens.; ..ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
EACH TIME 


FINANCIAL Noricesg , Two DOLLARS PER AGATE 
RrLiIGious NOTICES 


TH EF INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787, 251 Broadway, N. ¥. City. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANCEMENTS. 


1880, 


Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will fiu:] it to their advantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, ix con- 
nection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addilion to the regular sub- 
scription price of Taz INDEPENDENT—viz., 
$3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid. 











Reg. Price. 
Agriculturist..,.............- -+--$1 25 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 00 
Atlantic Monthly................ 8350 40 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 250 800 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 350 400 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 350 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine.. 260 8 00 


Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 175 200 
Harper’s Magazine............... 350 400 

6 We. Bip cocceveveecess» 350 400 

——— Se eee ay ey 350 400 

* Young People ( Weekly). 1% 150 
Home Journal.......... copeecG 2.7 Ff S08 
Lippincott’s Magazine..... eeecees 350 400 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine ... 2 40 2 7% 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 750 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher.. 1 00 50 
Popular Science Monthly......... 450 00 


St Nicholas Magazine............ 2 7 00 


Scribner’s Monthly...........--..830 400 
Weekly Tribune........see0--+00+ 150 200 
Semi-weekly Tribune............ 250 800 


The Literary World (Fortnightly) 

BOSD, ccccspeccccosccc eens tc has S¢e 
The Nursery ......--- 
The Ilustrated Christian Weekly.22% 250 
International Review (new subs.). 450 500 
Turf, Field, and Farm(newsubs.). 450 5 00 


Forest and Stream........-...++- 350 400 
EclecticMagazine.......... seeeee £50 =5 00 
Waverley Magazine....... seceeee 40 500 


Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 30 100 
“Wide Awake,” an Illustrated 

Magazine for Young People.. 175 200 
Christian at Work....... «sss... 370, 300 
Rural New Yorker................ 210 250 
Good Company (pew subs.)....... 27 800 
Artbur’s Illustrated Home Mag- 

Sete 5. TAR ccccseneecqcecce 2 Ge; PO 
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Insurance, 


TAXATION OF NET VALUES. 


MassacnuseTts has recently passed a 
law taxing all life insurance companies one- 
half of one per cent, on the net reserve 
values of all policies in force on the lives 
of citizens of that state. No legislation that 
has ever come to our knowledge is so 
dangerous in its tendencies and defective in 
principle as this. If similar laws should be 
passed in other states, the companies would 
be subject to a special tax of one-half of one 
per cent. on their entire reserve funds, which 
are practically equal to their total assets. 

These assets may be invested in Govern- 
ment bonds, which are by the laws of the 
United States free from taxation; or they 
may be invested in bonds and mortgages or 
real estate, subject to local taxation, and still 
the State of Massachusetts claims the right 
to tax or retax them, in violation of the 
plainest principles of law and equity. It 
is very doubtful whether such a law can be 
enforced; and, even if the tax cannot be 
resisted upon general principles, the law it- 
self in its present form has an inherent 
defect, which should render it inoperative. 
It declares that the net reserves shall be 
taxed; but it does not state upon 
what principles or basis the reserve shall be 
determined. In conputing the reserve, it is 
necessary to assume a certain rate of interest 
and a given table of mortality. The law in 
question does not fix either of these essential 
points, The basis of taxation is, therefore, 
left undetermined, and the power of the 
state to enforce the tax is, to say the least, 
very doubtful. 

The following extract from the ‘‘ Mass- 
achusetts Life Report” shows how strongly 
the commissioner disapproves the action of 
the legislature in attempting to levy such 
a tax: 

‘“‘ With all deference to the law-making 
power, it is, nevertheless, a matter of pro- 
found regret that there should have seemed 
any necessity or justification for the tax 
imposed by chapter 227 of the acts of the 

resent. year. It is the first time, we 

lieve, in the history of life insurance that 
any state or government has levied a tax 
based on ‘the net values of life policies. 
These values, or reserves, as all know, are 
required by law to be maintained absolute- 
ly intact for the fulfillment of sacred con- 
tracts, the maturity of which has been 
closely and accurately determined by gen- 
erations of mortuary experience. It, there- 
fore, follows that their diversions for any 
other purpose, even for payment of a tax, 
involving consequent impairment, is not 
only in violation of the statutes fixing their 
status and amount, by a breach of vital 
conditions underlying the whole system 
of life insurance; and that any statute in 
conflict with these must almost inevitably 
introduce an element of serious peril. 

“Tt can hardly be claimed thut the tax 
created by this Jaw is in any practical sense 
what it purports to be—a tax upon life in- 
surance companies—since, under the usage 
most likely to be adopted, it will have the 
effect of a tax circuitously assessed upon the 
policyholders to whom the reserves belong 
and upon whom the burden must fall. Asa 
company cannot impair these reserves and 
continue in business, the tax must be paid 
from its surplus, thereby reducing by so 
much the dividends accruing to its oie - 
holders and very — used by them hh 
payment of premiums. Such reduction of 
dividends will practically increase in equal 
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proportion the cash premium payment of 
every policyholder. Hence, with thousands 
who are struggling to keep their insurance 
in force, as their only hope of relief from 
future want, the loss of even a few dollars 
in dividends applicable to the reduction of 
premium payments will be a hardship, and 
msy result in the lapse of policies. to an ex- 
tent which few can appreciate who are not 
familiar with the daily experiences of an 
insurance department or of a life insurance 
company.” 


CO-OPERATIVE IGNORANCE. 


THERE are in the State of Ohio alone one 
hundred and ten co-operative life ‘‘insur- 
ance” companies. We say “are,” mcan- 
ing thereby that there were that number on 
the 11th of the present month. There may 
now be one hundred and fifty or less than 
one hundred, for they breed like rabbits 
and die like rotten sheep. Of the number, 
whatever it may be, but fifty-seven have 
reported to the insurance superintendent, 
as required by the provisions of the Hol- 
lingsworth Law. The general excuse for 
the failure to report is the inability of the 
officers to understand the blanks sent to 
them for that purpose and the lack of suit- 
able records to supply answers to such 
questions as are understood. And yet these 
officers are asking to be entrusted with the 
work of providing for the wives and little 
ones of prudent husbands and fathers! Men 
so ignorant of ordinary business as they 
confess themselves to be, seeking the guard- 
ianship of future widows and orphans! 
They don’t know enough to be justices of 
the peace, or constables, or pound-keepers; 
and yet profess to be able to furnish life 
insurance upon a better and cheaper plan 
than the gathered experience of # hundred 
years and the highest wisdom of the age 
can devise!— Chronicle. 











INSURANCE NOTES. 


A RECENT sensation in insurance circles 
was the arrest of Elijah Alliger, a promi- 
nent insurance broker, on the charge of 
having negotiated stolen bonds of various 
kinds. An employéof Richard Irvin & 
Co., bankers, was robbed in the street of 
three certificates, ten shares each, of the 
stock of the Illinois Central Railroad, 
which were subsequently found in the 
Third National Bank, where they had been 
deposited by Mr. Alliger as security for a 
loan. Suspicion having been aroused, in- 
vestigations were made concerning other 
of Mr. Alliger’s transactions, which re- 
sulted in the discovery that Hamilton & 
Bishop had loaned him $1,000, taking as 
security some bonds that were stolen from 
Mr. Owen O’Connor, in 1878. Mr. Alliger 
was arrested and held for examination, 
during which other bonds that he had ne- 
gotiated were identified by a gentleman 
who claimed that they were stolen fro:nr 
him. Mr. O’Connor in his affidavit full) 
identifies the bonds, but refuses to suspec! 
Mr. Alliger of stealingthem. The evidenc« 
was deemed sufficient, however, to hold 
Mr. Alliger to bail for trial, in default of 
which he was committed to the Tombs. 
Mr. Alliger’s friends assert witlgponfidenc« 
that he will eventually clear himself fron 
all suspicion of criminality in any of th: 
transactions referred to; and, inthe mean 








while, a suspension of public opinion is but 
fair and just. 


----Receiver Sperry, of the defunct 
National Capitol Life Insurance Company 
(Ben Noyes’s institution), has filed an affida- 
vit in the suit brought against that com- 
pany, at Washington, D. C., to the effect 
that the concern is hopelessly insolvent 
and utterly unable to pay the large amount 
of claims already due, The assets in his 
hands are less than $5,000; but he believes 
that more is held by parties beyond his 
jurisdiction. He also testifies that there is 
urgent need of a receiver being appointed 
at Washington, so as to realize the premi- 
ums which are still being collected. 


.---lt is stated that the Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Company has requested the 
insurance commissioners of New Jersey, 
Massachusetts, and Ohio—representing the 
Eastern, the Middle, and Western States, 
where the Company has the largest amount 
of business—to make ‘‘ a thorough and crit- 
ical examination of the Company’s business 


and condition, at the earliest convenience 
of the commissioners,” and that the com- 
missioners will probably proceed to make 
the examination at once. 


..--American business has latterly been 
most unremunerative, and many of the 
British offices have suffered severely from 
the terrible conflagrations which are of so 
frequent occurrence in America, The 
National have wisely determined to close 
this account, as they find that the business 
is not either easily managed or inspected 
and the ratio of loss leaves no margin for a 
fair profit.—Insurance Gazette of Ireland. 


.... Two professorships of insurance have 
been establishe@in the Humboldt Academy, 
in Berlin. Dr. E. Rellstab has been appoint- 
ed professor of fire insurance, and Dr. H, 
Grosse professor of life assurance. This 


may serve as a hint to some American un- 
derwriter rolling in wealth, who would like 
to immortalize himself by endowing a chair 
at Harvard, Yale, or Columbia.— Weekly 
Underwriter. 


...-New York State was an unprofitable 
fire insurance field last year for other than 
local companies. The other state com- 


panies lost over:ninety per cent. of their 

remiums on New York busifiess, and the 
loreigh companies eighty-eight per cent., 
without taking account of expenses.— Un- 
derwriter. 





For New Terms for 
1880 see page 23. 
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Mutua! Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t. 
Epwarp L. Dosprs, Seo’y. Taxo. Macknet, Treas. 








Assets, Jan. Ist, 1880 (par vaiues)....... $33,804,261 18 
Liabilities (Mass. Standard)........ eos. 91,448,746 08 
of 1880..... $2,355,515 10 
Market Value of Aasete nf ssse+es+ 06,012,528 64 
Dmectors. 
Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarilan, J. B. Pearson, 
Joseph A. Halsey, B.C. Miller, E. A. Strong, 


0. L. Baldwin, Theo. Macknet, 
F.T. Frelinghuysen, William Clark, Edw.H. Wright. 
L. SPENCER GOBLE, State Agent, 
Southern New York and Northern New Jersey, 


No. 137 Broadway, New York. 
OSA vine HORBERY OW SCCIDENT. 
Fidelity Ineurance, Trust, and Sati Depot Ce 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
in their New Marble Fire-Proof Building, 
Nos. 327---331 Chestnut Street. 


R ie 
CAPITAIE A TEE PERPETU AY 500,000 


The Com; 





BUR- 





charge. sabe 8M, 
one Coupbeny, oe BXECUTORS, ADMINISTRA- 
ations, and 

TR INVESTMENTS 


ite 
foes tata grated tants specnsle 


i? Edward 
C. A. Griscom. 





_NIAGARA _ 


201 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital, - «+ « + $500,000 
Reserve for reinsurance, . 


P 753 
Reserve for all other Liabilities, ~ 427382 
Net Surplus, . . . ° 517,542 


Cash value of assets, Jan. 1, 80. $1,351,777 


H. A. HOWE, P ° 
P. NOTMAN, Vice-President an | So ae 





Z. bt 
Bk. KNOWL 
H. OVIN 








CASH CAPITAL, $200,000. 
AW ia ck th eee eb, s 


Installment Notes on hand Jan. 1, 1880, $1,819,170.58. 
1874 to 1880, $1,678,844.18. 


How. WM. 
‘ON. M. A. HOYNE. 
GTON. R.B CURRIER. - 


Sais L. CURRIED, Sec 


B. B. 


2ist ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1880. 


American Insurance Co., 


Organized A. D. 1889, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Policies issued upon the Stock or Installment Plan. 
Private their 


a? Contents, — sty gq: Geay 
Policies written on y situated icago or any large 
of Felicles wettton frou “4 


Insurance confined to Dwelling Houses, 
ches and School Houses. No 

. Number 

1859 to 1880, 336,277, Im force, 114,880. 


$880,074 OL 


851,181 28 
|e Hey hak Tara - > . 7 - . 7 3 200,000 00 
Cash Surplus as Regards Stockholders, ° : $205,948 70 


Lesses pald from 


PIRECTORS., 
H. BRADLEY, Hon H N. HIBBARD, CHAS. L. CURRIER. 
FE. How. J M BAILEY. LOYAL L. MUNN. 
NICHOLAS KRANSZ. 


OFFICERS. 
.N. ARD, President, 
Eo k HOUNE. A 
General Agent. 











HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Office, No. 


119 BROADWAY. 





FIFTY-FOURTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, SHOWING THE CONDITION OF THE COMPANY ON THE FIRST DAY OF JULY, 1880. 

















CASH CAPITAL........... ee Lert, ae eS ee ee seseesceeeceecetecssctecsescsseesesececeeceseeess BB,000,008 OO 
Reserve for Reinsurance...... sees wnnmninaed Sa enpe Pe et pein ei ag Dil E IE E  e E alder mieten hav conde etener eee bestsets 1,856,954 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses ..............00ccceceeneeceeeccneeeneenesseeeeens Magonbic octet atter pT aEwL «age too he HP age tnchD asces 166,391 83 
NWOT Saar pleas... 2.66 occ ccc cc ccce cc seee eee c cece eeeeesaeeeenasenesseeesseeeeaseeaeeseseeeseeeees sees WNT l SV gOOT.. 2.8) lecdeceecseose 1,366,888 06 

CASH ASSETS. ..........+-+00++ ee i LE TS! RR Shicceserceteibs ceececsceceeececeeeecee ss GO,390,233 89 





SUMMARY’? 


OF ASSETS 


HELD IN THE UNITED STATES AVAILABLE FOR THE PAYMENT OF LOSSES BY FIRE AND FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS OF FIRE INSURANCE. 





ee rrr nea Oe eset eee eee $329,682 45 | Loans nea payable on demand (market value $906,896 49).. ' +4 
Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lion on Boal Mutate (worth ot os on | Malelen Meme ar RaU oneness oleae cdegpegcasesseseasssces 1427103 68 
Wank Stocks and Ralirond Stocks (market value)........222022000.... "*380;8%6 28 | Premiums due and tindbilected oki Polities issued at this office...1!.".. 8, 
State and Municipal Bonds (market value)..............6..s-sseseeeeees 191,350 00 

06) -pedd des cddidebe hb dede Oc csaccubed ae Fee eee a OE Oe ere ere 


T. B. CREENE, 
EDW. H. AHERN, 


} ‘Ass’t Sec’s. 





J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres. 
D. XK. SEE eres 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 








ea 
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EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 120 


Broadway, New York. 





LIFE INSURANCE PROFITS 
DEMONSTRATED BY ACTUAL 
SETTLEMENTS MADE IN 1880. 


POLICIES CARRIED TEN 
YEARS, WITH THE RETURN 
OF ALL PREMIUMS PAID 
AND INTEREST THEREON. 


LARGER PROFITS ARE;PAID 
TONTINE POLICYHOLDERS 
THAN ARE NOW DECLARED 
BY ANY OTHER COMPANY. 


MANY POLICIES WILL BE 
PAID IN 1880, SHOWIRG CASH 
RETURNS OF FROM 100 TO 
120 PER CENT. OF THE PRE- 
MIUMS PAID. 


t#” EVERY POLICY IS IN- 
CONTESTABLE AFTER 
THREE YEARS FROM ITs. 
DATE. 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 120 
Broadway, New York. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, ° 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, aud 264 Broadway 
cor. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.0 Se 
LUTE GEREN Seeae htt SONAL eS 
LIBERALITY TO THE IN 
Ali Forms of Life and Endowment Polictes Issued. 


C.P. FRALEIGH, Secretar 1p JAMES BUELL, President, 
: Gho. H. BURFORD, dotwary, 


1850. THIRTIETH YEAR. 1880, 


MANAATTAN LIFE 


sesseseeene 10,049,158 00 








MENT od 





Pa ty ld Spewesecccesnse ’ 
Amount ot it ag inte Mi ssstetnease 88'Ss8.009 oo 
Ratio of assets, $122 to each $100 of iiabutty. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Non- pareigating polities issued (at low rates) 
ing low Ly — it of insurance and pod 
OF NEW YORK. 

HENRY STOKES, President, 


on FP Whart, Vice Pres." Pres. J.L. LSeY, Sec. 


H. B. STOKES, OKs.” { Ass’t Secs. 





18265. 1880. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 





Cash Capital............... 00,000 
Reinsurance and all Lia- = ~ 
eNEONOe 3.8 oe. so0cee 804,038 88 
BBB. 0.00 ccccccccodcctcoes -_ 807,073 23 
$2,011, 11211 11 
rans onbwe N PETE REAU X, President. 


Secret 
JOBN LE. THOMSON, Ass’t Sec. 





MASSACHUSETTS 
Non-Forfeiture Law. 


other com 
Erbasiness, have been compelled. to forfeit theft i 
in- 
surance. will not <P opaay 
ADVANTAGES offered offered by age 
THE rere ay emcee MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO., t 
Springaeld, Mass. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York, January 24th, 1830, 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, se the followt: hance f its 
affairs on the a of cing State 


Premiums received Marine — 
from Lng! gineery, ors7e, to S3lst De- 





DOOR, BIE inc cgedaceegess)eseiseseecnne $3,609,066 58 
Premiums 1. + licies not marked off 1st 

CREET,; Trees ccnncevenssyectcbensnse 1,671,981 91 
prea t  ppenc pcocee $5,371,048 49 

lo Policies have been issued upon Life |. 

Risks; = a m Fire disconnected 

with Marine 

miums marked off from 1st January, 

1872, to 3lst December, 187)........... 3,875,104 26 
Losses paid during the same period... .. $1,524,-31 04 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses $5 0, 36 77 


The Dre has the following Assets, 
United states and State of New York 





fospe Secured Grease caeaeioe.: SOSEEEES 

secured an 1,307,¢ 
= Estate and Claims due the Com- 

ny, estimated at.................0000 £00,000 00 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivable... 1,522,826 3; 

SU Te BI 0. vc csincccscccccude deoSeesest 291,455 16 

Total Amount of Assete............. $12,487,739 51 

Six per Cent. int on the out. ling certificate 





of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives,on and after Tuesday, the third 
of February next. 

Fifty per Cent. of the outstanding certificates of the 
issue of 1876 will be redeemed and patil to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and after 
Tuesday, the third of February next, from which date 
interest on the amount so redeemable will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment 
and canceled io the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per Cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
Silst December, 1872, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 






































TRUSTEES, 
J.D JONES, HORACE GRAY 
CHARLES DENNIS, EDMUND W. W, CORLLES, 
H. MOO OHN ELLIOTT, 
LEWIS CURTIS, ALEXANDER. ‘A BLAKE, 
HARLES H. RUSSELL, ’ 2 
JAMES LOW CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
GEORGE W. LANE, 
: HAM, ROBERT L. STUART. 
EDWIN D. MORGAN, JAMES G. DE FOREST 
WM. STURGIS EDERIC < CHAUNCRY, 
LPH LEMOYNE, CHARLES v. LEV 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
JOSIAH O. 2 WILLIAM H. ” 
M E. DODGE, PETER V. KING. 
AS B. CODDINGTON, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, HORACE X. THURBER, 
Cc. A. HAND A. A. RAVEN, 
SOHN D. HEWLETT. WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
H. WEBB HENRY COLI SS, 


CHARLES P. eg JOHN L. RIKER 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Sd Vice-President. 


CONTINENT AL 








(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 
This Company ducts iis bv under the New 


York Safety Fund Law. 


Offices 100 Broadway, New York; 
Continental Cor. Courtand Montague Streets 
Buildings, (and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn. 


——o-— 
Reserve for Reinsurance ot 


Outstanding Risks............ 1,132,518 32 
Reserve, representing all other 

claims and undivided profits..... 240.351 16 
Cash Capital....................000- 1,000,000 00 
Unalloted Surplus (reserved for 

contingencies)................s00e 65.000 00 
Net Surplue...........-...cscceeseees 1,040,319 38 


Grose Assets, January, 1880..83,478,188 76 
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NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 


OLD, PROSPEROUS, SAFE, 
LARCE, STRONG, PURELY MUTUAL. 


| THIRTY-FIVE YEARS’ BUSINESS EXPERIENCE. 


“Assets, - - - - - §39,000,000 
Surplus, - - - - - 7,600,000 


45,000 POLICIES IN FORCE. 
$127,000,000 INSURANCE IN FORCE. 


TEN FACTS. 
1, A Large and Strong Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has AGE and the STABILITY which age and success brings. 
It has been in operation over thirty-five years, and at the beginning of 1880 had over 45,000 
policies in force, covering over $127,000,000 in insurance. For the security of these poiicies 
the Company held nearly thirty-nine million dollars, being $124.66 for every $100 of Liabilities 
by the State Standard. 


2. A Purely Mutual Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE is one of the few purely mutual life companies in this country, a 
company owned and managed by the policyholders themselves, in their own interests, with no 
stockholders to share the profits or interfere in the management, to the prejudice of the insured. 
It affords inswrance at current cost with absolute security. 


3. A Liberal and Progressive Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE in 1860 originated and introduced the non-forfeiture system of policies, 
since adopted, in part or in some form, by every life company. It anticipated the New York 
State Law onthe subject, in time by over nineteen years, and in liberality to the insured by giv- 
ing more than the law requires. 


4. A Rapidly Growing Company. 

The last ten years include the six years of depression that followed the panic of 1873; yet 
during these ten years the increase in the Company’s assets has been nearly three-fold, and the 
increase in surplus and inverest receipts over three-fold. During this time the annual disburse- 
ments to policyholders have risen from $2,538,303 to $4,818,490, and have aggregated the incon- 


ceivable sum of forty million dollars ($40,301,252). Its interest receipts alone have been upward 
of fiteen millions and have more than paid its death-losses. 


5. A Solid and Vigorous Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has held its business, in spite of the ‘‘ hard times,’”’ better than 
any other prominent company. The falling off among these, from the highest point reached 
since the panic of 1873, has been nearly twenty per cent. on an average, both of income and in- 
surance in force; while in the NEW YORK LIFE the falling off has been only about two per 
cent. of income and less than one-half of one per cent. of insurance in force. 


6. A Wide-Awake Company. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has issued over 140,000 policies, insuring over $420,000,000. It has 
received over $85,000,000 in premiums and nearly $90,000,000 in interest and rents, It has paid 
over $20,000,000 in death-claims, and returned over $31,000,000 to living policyholders. The 
amount of its present assets, plus its payments to policyholders and their families, exceeds the sum re- 
ceived from them by nearly siz million dollars. 


7. A Well-Managed Company. 


Its management was never more vigorous, skillful, and prudent than at present. Its report 
for the year ending January lst, 1880, shows almost unparalleled prosperity—a large increase 
in assets ; a large increase in surplus ; a large increase in premium receipts ; a large increase in 
interest receipts ; a large increase in policies and insurance, issued and in force; and a decrease 
in death-losses, resulting from a careful selection of lives and consequent low mortality rate, 


8. A Company with A No. 1 Securities. 


The securities of the NEW YORK LIFE are of the very highest order, the interest on which 
is collected when due. The entire amount of its uncollected interest, including the amount ac- 
crued or earned but not yet due, upon its investments January Ist, 1880, was but $317,989.11. 
This was only about eight-tenths of one per cent. of the Company’s entire assets, being the /owest 
ratio of any prominent company and in notable contrast with some. At the date above given its 
bonds and stocks were worth nearly a million dollars more than cost. 


9. A Prudent Company. 


In estimating its liabilities, the Company employs the severest standard used in this coun- 
try. Security being the sine qua non in life insurance, the New York Lire calculates its 
reserve fund on the supposition that it will be able to realize in future but four per cent. 
interest, and thus keeps this fund over four million dollars larger than is required by the law 
by which its solvency is tested. Hence, no unusual losses, no sudden depression in the prices 
of securities, no panic, no hard times, nor all of these combined can so reduce its ty as 
seriously to embarrass the Company. 


10. A Good Company to Insure in. 


The policies of the New York Lire are notable for their freedom from vexatious restric- 
tions; the customs of the Company with respect to payment of premiums, etc., are plainly 
stated, and efforts are made to encourage and to enable every honest policyholder to keep up 
his policy; in the settlement of claims by death the greatest liberality consistent with justice 
is ever shown, as the grateful acknowledgements of hundreds of beneficiaries abundantly 
testify. By its liberal construction of the policy contract in cases that might have been resist- 
ed on technical grounds it has gained the reputation of being 


“4A Non-Contesting Company.” 





MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 


WILLIAM HM. BEERS, Vice-President. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. D. ODELL, Sup’t of Agencies 
SESE Tock ED. >” | Medion Examiners. 















Old and oung. 


IN VAIN. 
BY ROSE TERRY COOKER. 








Pot every tiny robe away, 

The stitches all were set with tears, 
Slow, tender drops of joy; to-day 

Their rain would wither hopes or fears. 
Bitter enough to daunt the moth 
That longs to fret this dainty cloth. 


The filmy lace, the ribbons blue, 
The tracery deft of flower and leaf, 
The fairy shapes that bloomed and grew 
Through happy hours, too sweet and brief, 
The warm, soft wraps. Oh! God, bow cold 
It must be in that wintry mcld. 


Fold carefully the broidered wool, 

Its silken wreaths will ne’er grow old; 
And lay the linen, soft and cool, 

Above it straitly, fold and fold. 
So lie the snows on that small breast 
Where mortal garb will never rest. 


How many days in dreamed delight, 
With listless fingers, working slow, 
I fashioned them, from morn till night, 
And smiled to see them slowly grow, 
I thought the task too late begun. 
Alas ! how soon it all was done. 


Go tock them safely in a chest, 

And in some crevice lose the key. 
Will hiding lay this ghost to rest, 

Or the turned lock give peace to me? 
No matter! only that I dread 
Lest other eyes behold my dead. 


I might have laid them in that grave, 
To perish, too, like any weed; 
But legends say that they who save 
Such garments ne’er the like will need; 
But, give or burn them, need will be. 
I want but one such memory. 


AMONG THE CATSKILLS. 


BY ISOBEL H. REID. 








Tue old stage-coach, with one last groan, 
stopped in front of a farmhouse that stood 
a little back from the road. 

‘‘Nathan! Nathan! Where be that boy, 
any way? I never see sech a lazy thing. 
Na-than! Tell yer Ma here be the stage.” 

The speaker, Mr. Ezra Ward, proprietor 
and master of the house, stretched out at 
full length on the piazza, never moved him- 
self, to see to his probable customer, or in 
any way did anything to entice him to 
alight. Ezra was tall and thin, with long 
arms and legs that he never moved, except 
when it was unavoidable. His large mouth 
was filled with very yellow teeth, and his 
long nose, slightly bent at the end, added 
a peculiar nasal twang to all his utterances. 
The only wide-awake thing about him—bis 
eyes—were small, black, and always mov- 
ing. Nathan was his son, a boy about 
twelve years of age, who did all of his 
father’s work, as far as he was able, and 
whose only reward was cuffs and kicks and 
such little endearments as “‘ Na-than! you 
lazy sinner!” 

Ezra’s wife, who was not deaf, here came 
out from the kitchen, with very red cheeks, 
looking jolly and fat and good-natured. A 
few quick little steps brought her to the 
gate, just as the inside passenger was begin- 
ning to grow impatient. Her clean calico 
dress, her rosy cheeks, her black curly hair, 
tied back with a piece of red ribbon, and 
her kindly, motherly smile seemed very 
refreshing to the dlasé man inside; and that, 
together with his own indifference as to 
what became of him, decided him to go no 
further. 

‘*Can you accommodate me, Madam? I 
am all alone.” 

“Oh! yes, sur. We hain’t no boarders, 
as yet. It’s too early, you see,” explained 
Mrs, Ward, smilingly. 

“‘ Be this ere yer trunk, sur? Walk right 
on up tothe house, I'll see to it.” 

Mr. Williams did as he was told, and, as 
he came to the piazza,.Ezra stood up, and, 
holding out his hand, said: ‘‘ Haow do yer 
do? From the city, I suppose. Sit rignt 
daown here. Mary Janell be ten minutes 
afore she has that ere trunk of yours in. 
Womer be so slow.” 

‘* Why don’t you see to it yourself, then?” 
said M: Williums, impatiently. 

With a slow smile of superior wisdom; 
Mr, Wacd replied: 

‘‘Me? Nao! A woman must do some 
thing to help along the pathway of life. 
They hain’t no business tew expect that 
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their way is to be all roses. ‘Naow I have. 
all the responsibility on my shoulders. I 
have graver things that occoopy my attention, 
When yer knaow me longer, stranger, ye’ll 
allow that I abominate laziness. Work is 
man’s greatest blessin’. It’s what the Crea- 
tor put him on this planet for. Ye'll allow 
thet’s so; don’t yer?” 

“Yes, yes,” assented Mr, Williams, wea- 
rily, too tired just then to be amused at 
his companion; ‘‘ but can’t you show me to 
my room?” 

Ezra settled his back more comfortably 
against one of the posts of the piazza, and 
ealled out: 

“‘Mary Jane! Mary Jane! Fur land’s 
sakes! can’t yer hurry? This here gentle- 
man wants 8 room. Why can’t yer ‘tend 
to yer duty? Never see anything like a 
woman fur slow miovin’. Oh! here you be. 
Wall, you and Flynn can carry it right on 
up-stairs,”’ 

Flynn, the stage-driver, and Mrs. Ward 
carried up the trunk, and, after an absence 
of about five minutes, Mrs, Ward returned, 
out of breath, jolly, and smiling, to say 
that ‘‘his room be ready.” 

Mr. Williams was an educated gentleman, 
English by birth, who had alienated himself 
from home and friends by hard drinking. 
After a stormy scene with his mother, one 
day, he had left her and set sail for Amer- 
ica. He had no friends here, and it was 
mere idle drifting that brought him to this 
farm-house among the Catskills. The next 
morning, as he was out in front of the 
house, Ezra came up from the barnyard, 
with a pail of milk, 

‘‘Good-mornin’, sir. Yer see what a 
man of my education hez to do. That ’ere 
Na-than can’t learn to milk them cows, 
someway. I think it be all laziness; but 
he says he can’t learn haow. It be a shame 
that I have to do such things, when I have 
my business to attend to.” 


‘What is your business, Mr. Ward?” 
asked Mr. Williams, slightly amused. 

“ My business! Why, sir, I own nearly 
half o’ this ere side of the mountain. My 
farm is eight hundred acres, and I tell yer 
’tendin’ to sech a big lot of land as that 
takes time and money and brains too,” 
drawled Ezra through his nose. 

‘Yes, I should think it might, Mr. 
Ward. What do you chiefly cultivate?” 

‘* Wall, lately I hain’t hed no crops, ex- 
cept for our own use, and them Mary Jane 
sees arter. But the heap o’ timber thet 
grows is somethin’ amazin’. You see, my 
son-in-law buys a heap fur his saw-mill, and 
in any business transaction there be allers a 
heap o’ brain-work, that women-folk don't 
understand. I’ve been so busy thet I hain’t 
hed no time to ‘tend to crops naow for nigh 
onto eight years!” 

Mr. Williams soon discovered that, ex. 
cept this imaginary business and the milk- 
ing of the cows, Mr. Ward did not do 
anything, and that everything else had to 
be attended to by his industrious, good- 
natured wife and Na-than. 

Mr. Williams left his host, and sauntered 
down the country road, in the bright sun- 
shine, and, following its turn, he came to 8 
sparkling brook, dotted here and there with 
gray islands of stone and overhung on 
either side with trees, that flourished with a 
vigor that it rested him to see. When oneis 
weary in body and in mind, it does one 
good to look upon that which is healthful 
and clean and fresh. Seated on the trunk 
of an old tree, dreaming away the minutes, 
he grew peaceful and slightly comforted. 
“Oh! for cleanness of heart and mind, and 
for purity like thiswater! ShallItry? I 
think I will.” No sudden zeal for refor- 
mation was in his heart; only a conviction 
that purity and peace were good things to 
have, 

Just then the cracked dinner-bell from 
the house sounded, and he got up from his 
log and slowly wended his way back. Can 
the Devil suggest good or innocent actions 
that lead on to evil? He thought: I must 
go up-stairs and wash my hands before I 
eat. Up he went. In his room, on the 
wooden mantelpiece, stood a brandy-bottle, 
As unthinkingly as one shakes hands with 
an old acquaintance, he grasped the boitle 
atid took along drink. Then he stopped, 
looked at the bottle, and. put_it down. 
Then, walking over to the bureau, hé looked 
at himself ‘: ‘he ghiss, shragged his sliould- 
ers, aud muticica. 








“Tt makes no difference. No one cares. 
I may as well drink on.” 

The next morning he did not come down 
to breakfast. Mrs. Ward came up to his 
room and knocked atthedoor. Noanswer. 
Opening it, there lay her lodger on the bed, 
all dressed as he was the night before, in a 
drunken sleep. The room fairly turned 
her sick with the fumes of liquor. The 
good woman threw open the window, and 
then went softly out, the tears gathering in 
her eyes. 

*Poorfellow! I wonder what his trouble 
is!” she thought, compassionately. 

The next day he came down to breakfast, 
looking white andhaggard. After swallow- 
ing acup of coffee, he sauntered into the 
parlor of the house, and threw himself 
wearily down on the horsehair sofa that 
stood in one corner of the room. 

In came Mrs, Ward, like a beam of sun- 
shine. 

‘Can I dew anything fur yer, Mr. Wil- 
liams? You seem kind o’ dull like.” 

“No; thank you.” 

She hesitated, and finally said: ‘‘I don’t 
want to be inquisitive; but yer hev some 
trouble on yer mind, mebbe? Folks don’t 
drink hard, like you did t’other night, with- 
out they hev reason.” 

“I have no reason, except it makes no 
difference. No one cares, I have no 
friends.” 

“Ye have no friends! Be all yer folks 
dead, then?” said Mrs. Ward, pityingly. 

“No,” said the man, harshly, “I have 
relatives and—a mother; but she has given 
meup. She does not care what I do now. 
She— Pshaw! what is it to you, any way?” 
he added fiercely, his lips trembling. 

‘It’s a good deal to me,” she answered, 
kindly. “I cannot bear fur to see a man 
like you kill yerself that way; fur I believe 
yer could stop it, if yer wanted to.” 

“You think that, do you?” he replied, 
derisively. ‘‘ You mistake. I could not, 
now. It is absolutely necessary that I 
should keep on until I drown the rest of 
my soul. There is some of it still alive,” 
he added, whimsically. 

“Yes, I know there be. Thet’s why I 
speak to you. The man thet’s in yer face, 
sur, will keep yer from bein’ a brute. Do 
try to stop. I believe yer can, if yer will.” 

“So you believe in me,do you? You 
mistake. I have gone too far now to turn 
back.” 

**No, yer haven’t, sur. No one ever 
has. Why won ’t yer do what will save 
you?” 

*‘ Supposing I did; who cares?” 

“TI care, sur; and God cares; and that 
mother o’ yours cares, although you hev 
worn her patience out. Won't yer try, 
sur? I'll help yerallIcan. Just to please 
me, won’t you try fura while, eny way?” 

The man’s heart was touched. It was so 
long since any one had said in any way ‘‘I 
believe in you” that it sounded strangely 
sweet to his tired self, that had grown so 
weary. It seemed like a rock on which he 
could stand. His haggard face lit up. 
He rose to his feet, as he said: “ You trust 
me? You have faith in me? Then, to 
please you, I will see what I can do?” 

That was all. Mrs. Ward gave his hand 
one hard grip with her rough one, and 
then, wiping away the tears, she left the 
room. 

Mr. Williams drank nothing for three 
days; then, going to Mrs. Ward, as she was 
bending over the kitchen fire, he said, 
hoarsely: ‘‘I must have something this 
morning. I can stand it no longer.” 

Her quick woman’s wit saw the determin- 
ation in his face, and she used a stratagem 
to gain time. 

“I’m sorry,” she said, gravely; ‘‘ but, be- 
fore you go up-stairs, could you hammer up 
these boards fur me, in the closet? I want 
them fur shelves, I’d ask Ezra, only I know 
he’s busy,” she added, humorously. 

Mr. Williams was a gehtleman; he could 
not refuse to oblige any woman; so he set to 
work, with hammer and nails, todo what 
she asked. Before he had finished the task, 
she had dinner ready; and after he was 
through with that, with the added hy 
it gave him, he did not crave the liquor. So 
he was saved that day. 

“I think,” he said, coming to Mrs. Ward 
the next morving, “ that if I had more to 
do I should feel better. Give me anything. 
I do not care what.” 
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“Dear me, Mr. Williams! You mean 
what you say? You wouldn't mind doing 
an. Well, then, I’ve got lots fur yur 
tew do,” she said, cheerily. ‘‘dn the first 
place, I'd like that ere gate put on hinges, 
if you don’t mind.” 

“Glad to do it,” he replied. So he went 
_to work and mended the gate. 

Then she gave him some wood to chop, 
and fences to mend, and all sorts of little 
stray things to do, that took h*s attention 
and made him forget himself for a time. 
At the end of three months of abstinence, 
he said, one day: ‘‘ My friend, may I stay 
here all the time—winte? as well as sum- 
mer? Iam content here and I am safe.” 

‘Of course, you may, sur. Ezra and me 
will both on us be powerful glad tew hev 
you.” 

Ezra said himself, when he heard of the 
proposition: ‘‘ You be right welcome; but 
it’s kinder queer naow (hain’t it?) how aman 
like you, raised in the city, should keer tew 
be here? Naow, asfur me, if I wasn’t so 

tied down tew business, I’d leave here to- 
morrow. A manlike me, thet’s active, you 
know, the bustle of the city jess suits him. 
But we mustn’t grumble at our lot,” he 
continued, throwing himself down under 
the shade of a tree and lazily watching Mr. 
Williams, as he was cutting the grass in the 
front yard. ‘‘The Lord knows what be 
good fur us, I suppose. Na-than! bring 
thet wheel-barrow from the barn.and gether 
up this ’ere grass fur Mr. Williams.” 

‘‘Never mind, Nathan. I'll get it my. 
self,” said Mr. Williams. 

‘*Land’s sakes! Sur, you shouldn't en- 
courage thet ere boy in idleness. He’s too 
lazy raow to earn his salt. Seems tew me 
young people naowadays don’t know haow 
tew work,” said the boy’s energetic father, 
as he meditatively chewed a piece of grass. 

“‘What did you do when you were 
young?” said Mr. Williams. 

“*Me? Woll, I wasn’t a farm-hand, yer — 
see. I had schoolin’, and schoolin’ in them 
days was skerce, I can tell you. I taught 

school from the time I was sixteen until 
Grandfather died, and left me this ’ere farm 
and a’leetle money. Then Mary Jane and 
me married fur love (you believe .in love, 
don’t yer, sur?) and sence that time we hev 
lived right comfortable, owing to my exer- 
tions. For, yer see,” he added, leaning his 
head on his elbow, out of the long, green 
giass, ‘‘ Mary Jane be the best-hearted cree- 
tur thet ever lived; but she isn’t much of a 
manager. I often tells her that if it wasn’t 
fur me we should both on us hev ben in the 
poor-house afore naow.” 

“And she married you for love, did 
she?” asked Mr. Williams, wondering to 
himself how ever in the world such a thing 
could have happened. 

‘* Yes, we married for love,” drawled out 
Ezra, complacently, ‘‘ Yer see, she was 
handsome in those days, and, though, of 
course, she did much better than she had 
any right tew expect when she got me, 
still I must say that it war a love-match. 
Love, yer see, sur, is so much a thing of the 
imagination, and the greater imagination a 
body has the deeper they ken love. Naow 
I have a great imagination. I could have 
writ poetry if [had wanted tew, and so I 
loved Mary Jane very deeply. That I hev 
sence found out that some of my imagin- 
ings had no actool existence is only the 
fate of all poetical natures. I must not re- 
pine. Mary Jane is not what I dreamed 
she beed; but she is as good a wife as most 
men hev got.” 

**T shouid think so, indeed,” assented 
Ezra’s companion, emphatically. 

From this time forth Mr. Williams was a 
permanent boarder. He kept his resolution 
not to drink faithfully, until one day in the 
summer; then, without any previous warn 
ing of approaching weakness, his strength 
. suddenly departed. 

It was not that he did not resist tempta- 
tion. Hehad no temptation. He simply 
did the evil as naturally, as completely, as 
unthinkingly as he had before done the 
good, Whiat isthe matter with our moral 
strength, I wonder, that sometimes ‘it can 
resist the Devil and all his angels, and 
then again lets the enemy in, without 
thinking to parley or to question? This fact 
.of our human insufficiency is very terrify- 
ing. It is a good thing that the Lord some- 
‘times sends us aid, or I kaow not ‘what 





would become of us. 
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. Williams was lying out under one of 
the trees at the back of the house, hatless 
and coatless, with a bottle by his side. 
Just then Ezra, coming around the corner 
of the house, spied him. 

‘* Land’s sakes! What be the matter? I 
say, can’t I help yer up?” walking slowly 
over toward Mr. Williams. 

“* My learned friend,” said Mr. Williams, 
with drunken solemnity, ‘‘ your imagina- 
tion must surely here be satisfied. Just 
view that sunset—and be happy! and— 
hic— 

“*May your life be as this summer's day, 

Whose evening shall go down 

Like—hic—evening in some Eastern clime, 

That never~hic—knows a frown |” 

“That’s right pretty,” answered Ezra, 
with his nasal twang; ‘‘ but yer had better 
come indoors, hedn’t yer?” 

“‘Me?” staggering to his feet, with great 
difficulty. ‘‘Me-e? Well—hic—if thou 
wilt go with me, comrade, 

“* Late, late—hic—late! and dark the night and chill! 

Late—hic—la-te! but we can enter still! 

Late—’” 

“Mr. Williams!” said a woman’s aching 
voice. ‘‘ Ah!—I—Ezra, leave him ter me. 
T’'ll fetch him in the house.” 

‘All right, Mary Jane,” drawled Ezra, 
quite unconcerned about his boarder, as 
long as some one else would attend to him. 
*‘ All right, Mary Jane. I’ve got tew go 
daown tew the saw-mill naow on business, 
any way; so you kin take him in.” And 
he lounged leisurely away. 


“* Fare thee well! and if forever 
Still forever fare thee well !’” 


declaimed Mr. Williams, dramatically, as 
he waved his hand toward the departing 
Ezra. 

“Mr. Williams,” said Mrs. Ward, in a 
very low voice, ‘‘come in the house with 
me, at once.” 

‘* Certainly, Madam; with much pleasure. 
Ah!—hic—the ladies are the tyrants of the 
world,” he said, as he staggered along, with 
Mrs. Ward holding his arm. Mrs. Ward 
said nothing; but helped him down the 
slight slope that led tothe house. After 
they were inside, she took him to the foot 
of the steps leading up to his room. 

“* Mr. Williams, go right up-stairs, now, 
and go to sleep. I will see you by and by.” 

**Well—hic—perhaps it might be just as 
well. 


“*¥Friend after friend departs. 
Who has not lost a friend 7 


But—hic—I'm not very far away, if you 
want me, you sce,” he said, as he pulled 
himself up by the banisters, 

Mrs. Ward stood and watched him into 
his room. Then she went into the kitchen, 
and cried as if her heart would break. 

‘Oh, dear! Oh, dear! After his a-bein’ 
good such a smart while. Oh, me! It be 
an awful shame. What shallI do?” And 
the poor soul sobbed and her heart ached 
for his fall with an almost divine pity. 
‘*Howsomever, mebbe this be the last time. 
Please, Father in Heaven, make it be the 
last time, for thy own name’s sake. Amen.” 

When Mr. Williams was himself again, 
the next day, Mrs. Ward went to him, 
and said: i 

‘Don’t let us talk aboutit. It be past 
naow. Webebothonussorry. The Devil 
got hold of yer somehow. But it’s the last 
time! We won’t worry for the future. 
I’ve prayed the Lord, and it’s all right.” 

‘‘Are you sure it’s the last time?” he 
asked, wistfully. 

‘Bless yer heart, yes. I be very sure, 
Don’t yer see I be?” 

‘‘ You are an angel—that I see!—to think 
Ican. Shall I try again?” he added, hum- 
bly. 

‘Of course, yer will! And you'll never 
give in again, I know. Let’s go up naow 
tew yer room, and get it and throw all the 
pesky stuff into the brook.” 

“Twill! Let us go!” he answered, with 
pale face and set lips. 

Up-stairs they went—a strange pair. He, 
the gentleman, hagggpd and pale; she, the 
uneducated, country-woman, warm of heart 
and rough of speech. But the white hands 
and the brown both came down-stairs again 
loaded with bottles. Like unto the burial 
of the dead were the feelings of both, as 
crash went the bottles on the gray islands 
of stone in the midst of the brook, that did 
not spare them. 

The dark waters mingled with the pure; 
but the pure was so much the more abound. 
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ing that they completely drowned what 
was dark and eyil. 

“It be all washed away, yersee,” said Mrs. 
Ward, smiling, with the tears in her eyes. 

«* —see!” he answered, solemnly. 

This proved to be, indeed, the burial of 
his old enemy, That oue disgraceful after- 
noon’s revelry was truly “‘the last time,’ 
After that he tasted no more. One woman’s 
faith in him had saved him. He still 
stayed on in his mountain home. Summer 
boarders could not exactly understand 
his. position in the house; for he looked 
the gentleman, and yet he seemed to be 
the man-of-all-work around the place. 
He chopped wood, he weeded the gar- 
den, he swept the piazza, he did anything 
and everything that he could to lighten the 
burden that was on his friend’s shoulders. 
He reverenced old-fashioned, simple Mrs. 
Ward as he did no one else in the world. 
She stood for right and his better self. She 
had believed in his manhood when all had 
doubted it, even himself; and, looking at 
his life, to see what use he could put it to, 
he saw no greater duty than that of grati- 
tude—gratitude to her who had saved him. 
And so he resolved to spend his life there 
among the hills, helping her as best he 
might. Did he wrong to let talents and 
education and ambition lie still and rust, 
from lack of exercise? Ido not know. It 
was only a question of a debt of help and 
sympathy yet unpaid. And who shall say 
if the amount of good we do one person 
does not equal in weight the small iotas of 
good that we do the many? Perhaps he 
sees clearer and further than we. I do not 
know. All I know is that, if you go to the 
right house among the Catskill Mountains, 
to this day, you will find there Ezra, Mrs, 
Ward, Na-than, and Mr. Williams. 

Janse Crry Hxienrs, N. J. 


TIME 0’ NEED. 
BY CARLOTTA PERRY. 











THERE was once an old couple, very honest 


and saving ; 

They were prudent and careful and quite 
well-behaving. 

He worked very hard, and she too did her 
share, 

And they made a good living and something 
to spare ; 

But they had a great fault. Now, if you but 
search, you 

Will find that a fault is sometimes but a 
virtue 

Carried quite to excess, and ’tis plain on the 
face 

Of affairs, as you'll see, that "twas so in 
their case. 

Their home, it was humble ; but do not for, 
get 

That a home may be little and humble and 
yet 


Be very attractive. A print on the wall, 
A basket of flowers, some ornaments, such 
As skilled hands can make, without costing 


them much, 
A few well-chosen books, and ‘tis plain 
, unto ail 
That the home hasa wealth that is better 
than gold. 
I am sorry to say, but the truth must be 
told 
That this little and shabhy old house that I 
tell of 
Was not under, a single half-minute, the 
spell of 
The beautiful. All that the man seemed to 
care for 
Was to save up his money. The why andthe 
wherefore 
His wife did not question; but simply sub- 
mitted 
To his will. I am sure she was much to be 
pitied. 
When the wheat, or the corn, ora fat pig was 
sold, 
John (that was his name) would come home 
with the gold 
(It was gold every time), and would say to 
the dame : 
“ Here’s the pay for the pig. It’s a very great 
shame , 
That it did not bring more. Take the 
money, I pray 


Put it into the bag, put the bag safe away. 
Tis plainly our duty—you know that, in- 
deed— 


To be well prepared for the great Time o' 
Need. 
Time o’ Need’s sure to come, or sooner or 


later.” 
Such talking, of course, would intimidate 





That she wanted a gown, or a bonnet er cap; 

But the mention would bring such a storm! 
He would shout : 

“A bonnet! What, pray, are you thinking 

about? 

A gown! Why, the woman is mad, beyond 
doubt, 

To ask for such things. Don’t you know, 
don’t you know 

We must save all wecan? How the money 
would go, 

If you had your own way. Don’t you know 
Time o’ Need 

Will some day be here? You better had 
heed 

What I say to you now. Why, I work andI 
slave 

From morning to night, on purpose to save. 

I wear the year round the same trowsers and 
hat. 


No, Maria, you can’t have a bonnet. *That’s 
flat.’’ 

And Maria would notice ofttimes that her 
neighbors 

Would reap in their homes the reward of 
their labors. 

She would see pretty carpets and tables, and 
much 

She’d wish in her heart that she too could 
have such. 

But she thought (she was simple, I do nct 
deny) 

That they did not expect Time o’ Need; and 
just why 


He was coming to them was a puzzle to her. 

But John, he had said it (it did not occur 

To her ever to doubt), and still the old cry 

Was kept up. She was sick of the sound of 
the name. 

I think we'll agree she was not much to 
blame. 

There was not a day of the week but begun 
with it, 

Till she wished he would come right along, 
and be done with it. 


The years glided by, and brought them in- 
crease 

Of gold in the bag; but no blessed release 

From work or from worry. No treasure they 
brought 

Of beauty and wisdom, as added years ought, 

Twas still the old story; as ever, John’s greed 

Was the same. It was plain he would never 
be freed 

From his miserable bond to the myth, Time 
o’ Need. 


It happened at last, one bright morning in 
May, 
There came to the cottage a man, old and 


gray. 
It happened that John had just started away 
To market. This man began straightway to 
plead : 
“T pray you, dear ma’am, in my great time o’ 
need, 
Give me clothing and food.” He looked 
fearfully tired. 
“He has come,” thought Maria; and so she 
inquired: 
“Are you Time o’ Need, sir?” “Alas! it is 
true. ‘ 
I am he.’’ Then she said: ‘‘We’ve been 
looking for you 
For ever so long. We've something all ready 
To give you.”” Her movements were some- 


what unsteady, 

So great her excitement. She managed to 
pull 

The bag from the closet. I tell you, twas 
full— 


Full of bright yellow gold. “See here! 
Just see here ! 

We’ve been saving this money for many a 
year 

For you, all for you. John said you would 
come 

When least we looked for you.” The 
stranger was dumb 

With amazement, but wisely refrained from 
a word. 

He could not reply, and perhaps he had 
heard 3 

That silence is sometimes far better than 
speech. 

Be that as it may, he was quite glad to reach 

His hands for the wouderful gold-bag; but, 
lo! 

*Twas too heavyto carry. The best he could 
do, 

He could not have carried the bag half a 
nile. 

But Maria was equal to that. With a smile 

‘That was simple and childlike, she said: 

“Why, ofcourse, 

Since too heavy for you, you must take the 
best horse, 

And (John has the cart) you must take the 
new wagon. 

With the rest ri I give, you can just put 


Here’ «eplendid new cout You have stich 

. a fag On,” 

Had you not better change? tt wil} all be 
quite right; i 
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For, as sure as I live, it was ele last night, 
WhenI told Jobn to wear it, be answered, 


did he : 

‘Better save it till Time o’ Need comes.’ 
Don’t you see? 

And here is a pig, and some chickens just 
killed 

(As you’re taking the wagon, it better be 
filled), 

And here is some meal.’”’ But, suffice it to 
say, 

When that shameless, dishonest old man 
went away, 


He was just loaded down. 


By and by, in came John. 

She hastened to tell him just whatshe had 

done. 
“Gave the gold! Are you mad, woman? 

Get me the horse! 

I will follow him quick. What? What? 
Worse and worse ! 

You gave him thehorse? Then hitch up the 
mare 

Into the wagon! I'll catch him, or there 

Will be sucha time! What! the wagon 
gone too? 

Maria! Maria! Oh! what did you do 

Such a thing as that for, with the savings of 
years ?”” 

In vain did Maria, with pleadings and tears, 

Remind him that all she bad done was but 
what 

He had taught her todo. All in vain, he 
would not 

Hear a word that she said. 

But my story is ended. 
ff in with my rhyming a lesson is blended— 
And I do not deny it—there’s surely no need 
That I should explain it. Whorunneth may 

read. 
Orns, Iowa. 





HIDING IN THE BROCE. 


BY THE REV. E. A. RAND. 





‘* AND, Davy, has your father got home?” 

“I am looking out of the window, 
Mother; but I don’t see his sail.” 

There were several sails upon the rugged, 
blue sea—Skipper Bob’s, Jan Matthew’s, 
Chris. MacDonald’s; but Davy’s father’s 
was not there. 

“‘The boats, like the birds to their nests, 
must be coming home now from the fish- 
ing. Look again, Davy.” 

The sick woman’s voice died away in the 
little room where she was resting on the 
bed, and Davy again looked out to sea. 

‘* Ah! Mother, there it is! I can see the 
two sails that Father’s boat carries.” 

*‘ And now, Davy, look the other way, 
and see if Archie be coming.” 

Davy’s brown, honest face was pressed 
close up to the window; but he declared he 
could see nothing.” 

‘‘Let me go to the door and listen, 
Mother.” 

Davy put his head out of the door. He 
caught a faint tinkle. The sound sharp- 
ened. Looking in its direction, he saw a 
pair of white horns. Then he saw a cow's 
head under the horns, After the head 
came Old Moolly’s brown and white body. 
After Old Moolly walked Archie. 

‘* Mother, Old Moolly is coming, dingling 
her bell; and Archie is behind Old Moolly.” 

‘“* All right, Davy; now go to the storm. 
door, and see if little Jean is coming.” 

The storm-door was one looking toward 
that quarter of the sky out of which came 
the heavy winds and rains,and was named 
accordingly. Davy looked across the wild 
rocky pasture—lands that seemed to break 
off suddenly, leaving savage masses of rock 
hanging over the sea. Little Jean general- 
ly came across the pasture from school, and 
Davy said her little figure, in its red shawl, 
was ‘‘cheery as a walking candle.” No 
little red shaw] was there to suggest a walk- 


ing candle. 

‘*Mother, Jeannie has not come. I will 
start up the fire, and if she be not here 
then I will be cenguing qfg ten, Mother. 
Take a little rest now.” 

“Ah! Davy, you are good as a woman to 
comfort and nurse.” 

Davy filled the stove with drift-wood, 
that had come ashore and been dried on the 
‘beach, ‘‘Here is a piece of the ‘Nancy 
‘Ann,’ what was wrecked,” hesaid. ‘And 
here isastrip of that East Indiaman, and 
here is a bit from the steamer ‘Sir Thomas 
"Gore.” Now I will go.” 

: It-wasa day on the edge of October, and 
the weather was a little ugly. 

«If little Jean,” Davy could but reflect— 





‘if little Jean started to come home by way 
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of the shore”—he started to think what 
might have happened and did not care to 
finish the sentence. He knew the habit of 
the cruel, restless sea to turn suddenly and 
spring fiercely for the shore, oftentimes 
overtaking any one upon the sands and 
sweeping them away, unless they could be 
so fortunate as to climb to some accessible 
place in the shore-rocks, and so escape. 

“‘Cragie, have you seen little Jean?” 
asked Davy. 

Cragie was an old sailor and a funny- 
looking man. The skin of his face was 
very yellow. Then he had a sharp nose 
and twinkling black eyes, and those eyes 
were like little beads. As he had a way of 
throwing up his sharp nose, that and the 
yellow face and the little bead-like eyes 
made you think of a yellow bird. If some 
time, when jerking up his nose, he had 
flown away, it would not have surprised 
you. 

“‘ Have you seen little Jean?” Davy re- 
peated his question. 

“No,” said Cragie, as Davy was passifié 
him, deeply absorbed in his work for that 
hour, mending a net. 

“Yes,” said Cragie, when Davy had 
fairly passed him. 

** Please where?” 

“IT had just run my boat into the ‘cove’ 
there, when I saw little Jean coming 
along the sands. I thought it was rather 
risky, knowing the tide would soon turn; 
but I thought of the ‘stairs’ yonder and 
concluded it would be all right.” 

“The stairs!” involuntarily exclaimed 
Davy. 

The “stairs” were constructed in the 
side of the cliff, partly of wood, but in 
places the ascent was helped by the outline 
of the rock. It was at the worst part of 
the beach, though, that one took the 
*‘ stairs,” a recess into which the waves 
came foaming and rushing, like a menagerie 
of wild animals all let loose at once. Davy 
ran with all his might for the “‘ stairs,” and 
looked down. Did he see her? 

Where was little Jean this rough October 
day? 

Little Jean had been in the red school- 
house, at the corner of the roads, that after- 
noon. 

* And shall I tie the strings of my little 
Jean's hat?” said the school-mistress, with 
eyes bright and clear as the pools that the 
tide leaves in the dimpled gray sand. ‘‘And 
shall I pin your shawl, dearie? It is time 
now to go.” 

“If you please, Teacher.” 

** And which way will you go home to- 
night—over the pasture or across the sands?” 

** Across the sands. It is much the short- 
er way.” 

‘‘ But, won’t the tide turn?” 

“Oh! I guess not. Ican run quick to 
the ‘stairs.’ Mother is sick and needs me 
to help Davy.” 

*‘ You help Davy? You are a smart girl. 
Let me give you a kiss, dear,” and the 
touch of the Teacher’s lips was warm. and 
tender as that of a mother’s. 

** Now, the good angels keep little Jean 
to-night.” 

‘* And may they keep Teacher.” 

Little Jean followed the path winding 
through a ravine down to the sea, and then 
trotted along the sands. 

‘‘How high the rocks are!” she said, 
watching the sea-birds flying about the 
cliffs, ‘‘ And the sea—how ugly it is!” 

But what makes the little figure in the 
red shaw’ hurry faster along the narrow 
sands between the sea and the cliffs? 

**T believe the tide has turned!” 
looked anxiously out to sea. 

She saw the water frothing abont 
‘Wreckers’ Ledge,” and well understood 
what the sign meant. The tide had turned 
and was angrily foaming about the first ob- 
stacle. 

Now, little one, hurry! May the angels 
tie their swift wings to thy feet! Hurry! 
hurry!.. The tide is coming' 

Where are the “‘ stairs”? 

Little Jean looked, and saw their well- 
worn line mounting the cliff. If she could 
only reach them! 

Hurry, little onei 

May there be fresh angel-wings given 
thee! Little Jean was flying along, the 

water rolling within ten feet of her. On 
the other side were the tall, grim, precipi- 
» tous cliffs, 


She 





The water rolled within six feet of her, 
four feet, three feet. Quick, quick, little 
Jean! All good angels be on thy side and 
help thee! 

It seemed ae if the waters knew that a lit- 
tle girl was on the sands, and strove hard to 
overtake her. 

Two feet! One foot! And now, as she 
stood on the lowest step of the “stairs,” one 
bold wave washed the fringes of her red 
shawl. She mounted the second step, the 
third also; but the waves were pressing 
hard after her. A huge billow came wrath- 
ful and rushing. It almost touched her. 
There was a broad shelf of rock above her, 
and there the cliff receded, making a 
sheltering hollow. Could she reachit? She 
woud try. Up, up, up she climbed and 
gained the place of safety. No wave would 
reach her there. She threw herself down on 
the broad step, and crept into the hollow; 
safe, safe, at last. She would rest awhile, 
she said. And in the ears of the tired 
child the noise of the sea became a monot- 
onous music, hushing her to drowsiness, 
then to sleep, finally charming her with 
dreams. 

She fancied at last that an angel came to 
her. Was the angel speaking? Did he 
say “ Jeannie, dear” ? 

She tried to open her eyes. 

Then the angel seemed to change, and on 
to his bare locks went a sailor's cap. He 
seemed to lose his wings, and put on a fish- 
erman s rough jacket. Then hespoke with 
Davy’s voice and called to her: ‘Little 
Jean! Little Jean, darling! What are you 
doing here?” 

“Oh! Davy, is this you? Only hiding; 
only hiding in the rock.” 

Then this good human angel took her in 
his arms, and carried her up the stairs, 
across the pasture, and so home. 

“‘My little girl hada narrow escape. I 
wouldn’t go across the sands again,” said 
the mother, stroking Jean’s soft flaxen 
hair. 

“* But I wanted to help you the sooner. I 
won't go again. I am sorry to worry you, 
Mother.” 

*‘And Davy said that you were hiding in 
the rock, dear. The Saviour is that 
precious to his children—a Rock of Safety. 
Don’t forget it. Always trust him. Ever 
be found hiding in the Rock.” 

Little Jean did not forget it. When that 
mother’s wasted form was laid away in the 
wind-swept graveyard, back of the wild 
pasture-land, Jean could say, in her sorrow, 
that she was hiding in the Rock. 

Through life and when death’s dark 
wave came rolling toward her she was 
found hiding, hiding in the Rock. 

SoutH Boston, Mase. 





A BREAKFAST PARTY. 
BY MRS. MARY E. MILLER, 


Wuewn I threw open my blind, this morn- 
ing, I found myself unintentionally present 
at a breakfast party, taking place in a par- 
tially dead evergreen, whose outreaching 
boughs almost touched my window. This 
tree was now flooded with the early sun- 
beams, while the fields about were wet and 
glistening with a dew heavy as rain. The 
tree was full of young birds, and if there is 
anything I do like, it is young birds, They 
are not so fearful of man as their elders, 
and oftentimes let one approach quite close, 
without any symptom of fear. In this tree 
were a family of wrens, some young 
orioles, a yellow-throated vireo, three of 
the least fly-catchers, and one female gold- 
finch. I’ knew the little wrens by. their 
smooth brown plumage, and the pert way 
they had of cocking their tails as they ran 
along the boughs. Also the least~fly- 
catcher was made evident to’ me by his 
whistle and the trick he had of flying from 
the bough and returning to exactly. the 
game spot, again and again. And the 
yellow-throated -vireo, as he did not sing, 
was only distinguished by two white bars 
across each wing. And there was'no mis- 
taking the. plump young orioles,° who, 
though they had not attained to the gorgeous- 
ness of their mature plumage, were yet 
very gay with yellow and brown. 

The wrens were still young enough for 
bib and tucker; but I did not see those 
appendages, as the mother-bird daintily 
brought a silvery-.green worm and put it in 
the bill of the little fellow, who stood on 








tip-toe to receive it, with outspread wings 
quivering for joy, while he chattered his 
gratitude. There is no prettier sight than 
an infant bird receiving his food. Each 
bird in turn had their portion brought from 
the extreme ends of the boughs and placed 
in their bills. All was done with neatness 
and dispatch. It was a well-ordered fami- 
ly. As for the fly-catchers, they helped 
themselves, with a keen eye marking their 
prey some two or three yards away, and 
precipitating themselves’ unfailingly upon 
it, with a snap of the bill which I distinctly 
heard, and immediately returning to their 
station, to devour the game, if large, at 
their leisure. The orioles seemed to be main- 


ly sunning themselves in the high boughs; 


perhaps hardly awake enough to be very 
hungry. While I silently watched the 
baby wrens, the father-bird came toward 
me along the bough; now hidden by green 
tufts and now in full sight. He was such a 
piece of neat handiwork. His throat and 
breast were so glossy, and his eye, which 
he turned restlessly hither and thither, was 
so keen and bright that I almost held my 
breath, lest I should scare him. When 
within about two feet of me, his eye rested 
on me; but he showed no surprise:or fear, 
and only turned when he reached the end 
of the bough. 

Nor was the breakfast-party wanting in 
music. Ona grass-field close by, grown up 
to seed, an indigo bird kept up a shrill song, 
repeated at intervals of about ten seconds. 
This musician had kept himself close hid- 
den from us for seme two weeks past; till 
we were ready to exciaim, with Words- 
worth: 

“Shall I call thee Bird, 
Or but a wandering voice?” 

Now, as the sunlight bathed the field, he 
sat there, balancing on a grass-stalk, dis- 
tinctly visible, in ‘his oriential peacock-blue 
or green, and as he turned flinging off 
gem-like reflections of color. His song was 
so loud and shrill one would hardly think 
it could come from so small a creature. 

While the banquet was still proceeding in 
the high tree, and the musician still utter- 
ing his high-keyed notes, a party of gold- 
finches appeared on the scene. Now up, 
now down, then up again, with a motion 
like the rhythm of dancing, and uttering at 
each lowest point of their flight a joyous 
note that seemed to say: “I'll hie, I'll 
hie, I'll hie me away.” On they came, and 
without ado settled themselves in the 
grass-patch. 

One marvels sometimes at the wonderful 
blendings of color about us—blue and yellow 
for every shade of green; pink and blue for 
the lavenders and purples; browns dashed 


with orange; and so on through all the | 


softening, mingling shades that make a 
harmony of our surroundings. But when, 
in contrast to this, Nature (or, should we 
not say the Maker of all?) drops a bit of 
pure color, like the glistening yellow of the 
goldfinch, it is like a royal gem in a duller 
setting. It gives the same kind of pleasure 
with which one turns a diamond in the 
hand. The delight of the eye is an enjoy- 
ment that cannot be bought with money or 
taken away by poverty. 
Father for it! ~ When I withdrew, and left 
my baby wrens still at their banquet, my 
young orivles and fiy-catchers practicing 
their new powers of shifting for themselves, 
my musician still shrilling his song, and my 
goldfinches still caracoling from one grass- 
stem to another, I felt that my day had 
been well begun. TI had seen a beauty and 
joy that without words praised the Lord. 
HarTFIEp, Mass. 





WHEN an Arab woman intends marrying 
again, after the death of her husband, she 
goes the night before the ceremony to pay a 
visit to his ‘grave. There‘she kneels and 
prays him not to be offended, not to be 
jealous. As, howéver, she feels he will be 
offended or jealous, the widow brings with 
her a donkey, laden with: two goats’ skins 
filled. with water. The prayer ended; she 
‘proceeds to pour the water on the grave, to 
keep the first husband cool under the irri- 
tating circumstances about to take place; 
and, having well saturated him, she then 

(looking at his watch): “As we 
have a few minutes, I should like to have any 
one ask questions, if so disposed.” Student : 
‘What time is it, please?” » 


Thanks be to our | 





PUZZLEDOM. 


[Communications for this department should bead 
dressed “ Pussies,” THE INDEPENDENT. New York.) 
CHESS. 

KING’s KNIGHT'S GAMBIT. 

R. Suita, Esq., of Norfolk, Va., plays blind: 


folded. 
Attack (Mr. Smith). Defense (Mr. T.) 
1. Pto K 4th. 1. PtoK 4th. 
2. PtoK B 4th. 2. K P takes P. 
3. K Kt to B 3d. 8, P to K Kt 4th. 
4. KB to B 4th. 4. K B to Kt 2d. 
5. P to Q 4th. 5. P to Q 3d. 
6. K castles. 6. K Kt to K 2d. 
7. BtakesBP (ch). 7. K takes K B. 
8. Kt takes Kt P (ch). 8. Kto his Kt sq. 
9. Q to K R Sth. 9. K Kt to his 34. 
10. K R takes P. 10. K B takes P (ch). 
11. K to his R sq. 11. Q Kt to Q 2d. 
12. K Kt to B 7th. 12. Q Kt to B 3d, 


13. Kt toR6th (ch). 18. K to Kt 2d. 
14. Q to K Kt 5th. 14. Q Kt takes P. 
15. Rto B 7th, mate. 


GEOGRAPHICAL ACROSTIO, 
* * 


e+e *¢ 


REE RE SAS 
Reg AREER 
KeRHEKRKE HE 
SeeEKKEKKE SE * 
Kke£eEKERREE SE 
HERR HRK KE 
Seek E EH * 

ese*ehee 

ese ee % 


* 


These cross-words are all capitals of North 
American states, and the acrostic represents a 
man distinguished in the history of the United 
States. L. R, 

HISTORICAL ACROSTIC. 

Cross-words: 1, an event important to South- 
ern planters in 1798; 2, a musical celebration 
immediately following the late war; 3, mock 
Indians destroying taxed goods ; 4, Lincoln’s 
best. enactment ; 5, the beginning of our na- 
tional history ; 6, an act of the British Parlia- 
ment concerning our Republic; 7, something 
published for the first time in Boston, 1704; 
8, a famous orator’s speech in Congress; 9, an 
act which relieved the City of New York from 
foreign foes; 10, an event in a city bordering 
on the Southern States early in the history of 
the late war; 11, an important event at Phil- 
adelpbia during September, 1774 ; 12, a peace- 
ful conclusion of antagonistic interests. 

M. B. H 


UNITED HALY-8QUARE WORDS, 


7 + 
* * * * 
*e2# &# & & * & 
* @&@ #& & * * & # 
**# # & # *e £# * # 
Left hand: 1, a consonant; 2, an ex- 


clamation ; 8, also ; 4, deprived of ; 5, part of 
one’s wardrobe. 


Right hand: 1, a consonant; 2, an inter- 
jection; 3, a unit; 4, a voleano; 5, another 
part of the wardrobe. PoLLy. 


SYLLABLE PUZZLE. 

Di—nal—su—me—tor—per—bu—a— ri — car 
—hor—go—ble—tri. 

From these fourteen syllables form four 
words having the following meanings. 

1, an officer in a merchant ship. 

_ 2, a peacemaker. 
3, shocking. 


4, a court of justice. Pour. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 
Transpose a small distance, and form a part 
of the face ; of little value, and form a deli- 
cious fruit; to frighten, and form a meeting 
for contests; to hide, and form a precious 
stone ; to repeat, and form a kind of head- 
dress. M. 8. 
CHARADE. 
Without my first, we all should die; 
My second’s simply good ; 
My third do certain craftsmen ply, 
To gain their daily food ; 
My whole, : a thing by fashion cursed, 
Is worn fo guard against my ae 9 


ANSWER TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 2p. 


ANAGRAMMATICAL Entema. 
“Mary had a little lamb; 
Its fleece was white as snow.” — 
Cross-worp En1ema.—General Garfield. 


Cross, WITH DIAGONALS. ~é Daim, Sune- 
ful, baneful, careful.g 
Pian Cross.—Interim, eagerly. 
SOLUTION OF CHESS PROBLEM NO, Iv. 
White. Black. 
Q. B. to B. 3. Either K. or Kt. 
K. R. to 4 (mate) 


(if Kt. interposes, then 
R. to Q. 5.) 


Nore.—Solutions of chess problems have 
been received from Ludovic Estes, H. L. Cook ; 
ingham, “'W. 


a. MM,” “W.58.,” and “N, L.’ 
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Selections. 


A MAIDEN’S MESSAGE. 


O WIND, that wanderest o’er hill and vale 
and sea, 
Blow round the home where he sleeps peace- 





A 
And breathe upon his brow a loving kiss from 
me. 


O golden “‘ maiden moon,”’ so calm and pure 
and bright, 

Shed round and o’er him thy soft, tender 
streams of Jight ; 

Tell him how well I love him—tell-him so 
to-night. 


O stars all silvery bright, set on that deep, 
still blue, 

Stars that are watching o’er us both the long 
night through, 

Tell him my love for him is pure like you— 
and true. 


O great, grand, snow-white clouds, slow 
drifting o’er the sky, 
Bear to his heart a message, as ye pass him 


v3 
Tell him my love would teach me how to do— 
or die. 


O great, wide sea, on which the night-winds 
blow, 

Sing in his ears thy music, calm and slow ; 

Sing to his heart [ love him, sing it soft and 
low. 


O tiny, laughing ripples, dancing on the 
shore, 

O mighty ocean-waves, thundering your 
ceaseless roar, 

Tell him I love so well I could not love him 
more ! 


O moon and stars, O clouds and deep, blue, 
sunny sea, 
And restless, wandering winds, bear him 
these words from me: 
‘*My own dear love, I love thee well—and 
constantly !”’ 
i. G. M., in “‘Good Words.” 
Ea 


TRANSCENDENTALISM AND THE 
CONCORD SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Two events gave prominence and public- 
ity at once to the transcendental movement. 
One was the publication of the Dial, a 
monthly, with such contents as had never 
been known on this side of the Atlantic be- 
fore, of much originality certainly, with no 
little out-of-the-way learning, with some 
feeble echoes ot Carlyle’s thunder, but 
written for the most partin execrable, half- 
intelligible, affected, Germanized English, 
and furnishing infinite amusement to the 
wits about town, who had no sympathy with 
its notions. The Dial had its aay but it 
wasashort one. The other signal occur- 
rence was the establishment of the Brook 
Farm Community in West Roxbury. This 
was a sanguine attempt of Mr. Ripley, who 
was not successful as a preacher, and a few 
of his friends, to embody, in a modified 
form, ona large tract of land, some of the 
better suggestions of the French Commun- 
ists, to abolish private property, to give 
everybody something to do in some bucolic 
fashion, to afford a convenient rallying- 

lace for the symposia of the coming re- 

ormers of religion, literature, soviety, and 
so to offer a model of respectable, cultured, 
Christian Fourierism, with Fourier and 
much of his nonsense left out. Fine times 
they had there, beyond all question, with 
much that was pure and sincere and loft 
in-aspiration and conversation, and mnek 
that was sentimental, crude, and ridiculous. 
Theodore Parker used to come often across 
the pastures to talk with such good com- 
pany, the farm lying within the precincts 
of his parish. Of an evening, the group 
would include very much the same persons 
(nota few of them already or afterward 
eminent) that had been accustomed to gath- 
er in th: parlors of Mrs. Farrar, in Som 
bridge, Mrs. Parkman, in Boston, or at Mr. 
Emerson’s, own house. in Concord, or that 
contributed prose or verse, or ‘* Orphic Say- 
ings,” which were neither, to the pages of 
the Dial. Central in the circle and always 
oracular in speech, each On a separate tri- 
pod, were Bronson Alcott, Margaret Fuller 
(Ossoli), and Mr. Emerson. Of the neigh- 
boring : Unitarian ministers not radical 
enough to abandon their profession, were 
Dr. Hedge, Dr. Francis, Freeman Clarke, 
Dr. Stetson, and George Simmons, Haw- 
thorne occasionally looked in, in his silent, 
oyservant way; but did not commit himself. 
Of the ase * listeners and enthusiastic 
seekers were heeler and Bartlett; Jones 
Very; J. 8. Dwight, the musician, and the 
lady he married; George W. Curtis; and a 
few foreigners. So the experiment went 
on, hastening to dissolution and. moribund 
from the start. If there were affinities, so 
were there antipathies and _ repulsions. 
Queer people, impracticable people, disa- 
greeable people—in short, boresand dunces, 
always attach themselves to novel combina- 
tions of that sporadic sort. Mr. Ripley was 
no. quartermaster, organizer, or financier. 
The turnips and potatoes languished, while 
the builders of the future ‘‘ cultivated liter- 
ature on alittle oatmeal,” The weeds grew 
rank, while the unanxious husbandmen 
discussed the ‘‘ Vedas,” recited Schiller, 
laid down the principles of every one of the 
fine arts, or pondered the problems of the 
universe, Before very long, that pleasant 
place of cattle and corn and poultry knew 
them all no more, The leader of the enter- 
prise went to The Tribune office, Mr. Curtis 








in due time to his editorial chair; the rest 
hither and thither, to seek their bread. 
Another was added to the long list of com- 
munistic failures, God _ having clearly 
ordained that his sons and daughters on the 
earth shall dwell in-families, and that the 
laws of life and duty, labor and thrift, re- 
sponsibility and increase, individual inde- 
pendence and righteous character shall not 
be abrogated. by the dream of dreamers, 
however amiable, or honest, ur gifted they 
may be. Dr. Channing, whose compre- 
hensive sympathies went out kindly to 
this, as to every other generous endeavor to 
benefit humanity, died at Bennington. Mr. 
Orestes A. Brownson, whose imperious and 
fertile brain and cold heart held him aloof 
from all social intermixtures, the sole 
editor and author of the Boston Quarterly, 
was writing and reasoning himself, by 
wonderful psychologic processes, into the 
Roman Catholic Church. Theodore Parker 
took his own line, which was rather that of 
an agitator and iconoclast than a philos- 
opher, as a Sunday lecturer in the city, and 
an advocate of free thinking on all plat- 
forms. 
* x * * a * * 

For, as our final remark, we notice that 
the school is clearly and decidedly aati- 
materialistic. Whatever else it may fail 
to worship, it does not bow down in the 
least measure or agree to the god of this 
world. In our view, this is a distinction of 
considerable glory; and we wish as much 
might be said of the Church herself. 
The philosophy is a spiritual philosophy. 
The laws of the mind, the facts of the uni- 
verse, the rules of beauty, the lines of his- 
tory, are not traced or treated as if they 
were accidents, as if the universe made 
itself, as if agnosticism were man’s supreme 
and consummate wisdom, as if we men were 
the slaves of fate, as if there were no God. 
If we are to borrow at all from the ancient 
and heathen schools, it is not the academy 
that we are most afraid of. We are not 
sure it would do much harm if the academy 
were reopened in St. Louis or Chicago, 
New York or Boston. The religion of 
Bethlehem and Calvary would be far more 
likely to get a hearing there than in the ten 
thousand temples of Mammon, Alexandria, 
Syria, Athens, Italy had worse enemies 
and more dangerous guides than Plato; 
and Platonism is, on the whole, the type of 
the Concord thought. It is said that the 
managers took a good deal of pains, in their 
mental catholicity, to get some exponent of 
the hard and narrow and bitter sort of 
science, some like-minded disciple of 
Haeckel and Huxley and Spencer, to come 
and plead his frigid and creedless cause, 
but without effect. It is just as well. 
Knowing or unknowing disbelicvers are 
not wanting, and not overdiffident or tacit- 
urn. Newport would be none the worse 
if Berkeley should. return there. We might 
well exchange fessor Denton and Dr. 
Holmes for Cudworth and More. What this 
nation needs more than all else to know and 
feel is that matter is not the whole or the 
chief part of substance; that we live 
already in a supernatural world, and are to 
live in the spirit when the flesh is done with; 
that the head of this supernatural world is 
God in Christ; and that, according to his 
own eternal will, expressed in the laws 
which govern us now and hereafter, as well 
asin his Word, God will judge the quick and 
the dead. A ‘barbaric splendor,” a sensu- 
ous and faithless civilization, a decorated 
and hollow worldliness, a society which, 
with its mouth full of meat and wine and 
jewels on its fingers, says only ‘‘ Eat, 
drink, dress, dance, for to-morrow shall be 
as this day; or, if we die, we die ”—this is 
the heresy, the horror, the damnation that 
American Christians have to confront, to 
fight, and, please God, to overcome. They 
that are not against us are on our part.— 
Rr. Rev. D. Huntinetor, D.D., in 
“* Sunday-school Times.” 





CULTIVATION OF RICE. 


ly few things, we learn from a paper 
on Madagascar, are the industry and ingen- 
uity of the Malagasy shown more than in 
the cultivation of rice. This grain is the 
staple food of the people in the central and 
eastern provinces, and ‘to eat rice” is, 
therefore, the native equivalent of the 
phrase ‘‘to have a meal.” The majority 
of the rice produced is transplanted. The 
grounds where it is sown broadcast are nar- 
row strips of land along the sides of streams, 
where the water can be led over the young 

lants; more commonly, a series of terraces 
in the hollows between the hills. These 
often form an immense staircase, 
down which a stream flows gradually from 
one terrace to another. The water for irri- 
gation is frequently brought from a consid- 
erable distance, and is led with great ingen- 
uity round the hillsides and over depres- 
sions, by rude aqueducts, showing some 

ractical knowledge of hydrostatics. The 

ovas are very ingenious in this agricultur- 
al engineering; but they are surpassed by 
the Betsileo in the south, where the elabor- 
ate care and skill employed to utilize not 
only the hollows, but also the convex surfaces 
of the hillsides, often filled me with admir- 
ation, When the rice-plants have grown to 
a hight of from six to eight inches, they are 
taken up and carried down to the rice-fields 

roper,-in the broader valleys and plains. 
Bach of..these fields is so arranged that a 
stream of water can be brought over it; 
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and, the ground having been previously 
dug over, manured, and softened with 
water until it becomes a soft mud, the 
plants are planted out by the women or 
female slaves, being stuck into the ground 
with marvelous rapidity, so that half a doz- 
en girls will plant a large field in a very 
short time. Here the rice grows until it is 
ripe, water a few inches deep always stand- 
ing in the fields. Some of the forest and coast 
tribes do not prepare the land in this way, 
but sow on ground that has been merely 
trampled over by oxen; and other tribes 
again plant on the hillsides, where the 
woods have been burnt down to form clear- 
ings.—London Grocer. 





THE NEW DRESSMAKER. 


( What it must come to, with the present taste 
Sor ‘‘real” trimmings.) 








Mrs. Mrrion.—‘‘Iam not at all satis- 
fied with the dress I wore last night. The 
palm leaves were too heavy, and the camel- 
lias faded before the first dance. As for 
that lattice-work, covered with jasmine, you 
fixed up for me on my skirt, why it was 
coming undone the whole evening.” 

MapaME BELLEROBES.—‘“‘ Ve sorry, 
Madame; but you said you liked flowers 
better than fruit. It is the first complaint 
I have had, and I garden, as you know, 
some of the best blood in town. You will 
remember that I gave you refusal of the 
dress worn by Mrs. Billionaire, which made 
such a sensation.” 

Mrs. Minuion.—‘‘ The grape drapery, 
with its vegetable marrows and parsnips, 
was certainly pleasing. By the way, the 
sudden introduction of the artichokes in 
the tunic was ineffective.” 

MapaME BELLEROBES. —‘‘ Madame is 
right. I frankly admit that the cucumber 
required toning down. We ought to have 
scattered a pint of peas over the gauze 
and emphasized the buckles with kidney 
potatoes. Madame is pleased with the dress 
she is going to wear to-night. It cost me 
pieedl hours of the most anxious thought. 
I believe, fondly believe the patch of mush- 
rooms worn on the left arm will be thought 
a masterpiece. As for the vegetables, you 
may rely upon them. They came fresh this 
morning from market.” 

Mrs. Mituion.—‘‘It might be worse. 
The bouquets of carrots and Brussels sprouts 
are certainly sweet. The head-dress—a 
cauliflower in a nest of beet-root—is very 
pretty. But are you sure that you can fix 
it in securely?” 

MADAME rong, pommpemtngncnnge | Mad- 
ame. And now I am sure you will forgive 
me if I humbly ask permission to with- 
draw.?” 





PLANTATION PROVERBS. 


ONE-EYED mule can’t be handled on de 
bline side. Moon may shine, but a lightered 
knot’s mighty handy. De pig dat runs off 
wid de year er corn gets little mo’ dan de 
Licker talks mighty loud when it 

its loose frum de jug. Sleepin’ in de 
ae al don’t fetch Krismus in de 
kitchen. "Tween de bug and de bee-martin 
tain’t hard to tell who’s gwinter git ketched. 
De proudness un aman don’t count w’en 
his hed’s cool. You’d ec mo’er de mink ef 
he know’d whar de yard-dog sleeps. Hun- 
gry rooster don’t cackle w’en he ‘fine a 
wum. Trubbles in seasonin’. ‘Simmons 
ain't good twell dey er frost-bit. Watch 
gittin’ all you want. Fat- 
tening hog ain’t in luck.—Atanta Consti- 
tution. 
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“NUTS TO CRACK.” | 


Buy a Substantial Article of the Manufacturer. 


NEW PRICES. 


1 Doz. Nut Picks, in Case, 
3g do, do. do, 
1 do, do, . do, with Two 


Nut Cracks, 
34 Doz. Nut Picks, in Case, with 
One Nut Crack, .,....s..... 2.00 
Nut Cracks, singly, 





Dozen, with 
or lut-Cracks, as desired. 
The ve goods sent by Mail on receipt of price. 
Address’ HH. M. QvpA KEN BUSH, 
Also manuf of the I mand’ Ne 
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(TRADE MARK. | 


Dyspep sia, Liver 
Diseases, Fever & 
Ague, Kkheuma- 
tism, Dropsy, 
Heart Disease, 


Biliousness, Nervous Debility, etc, 
The Best REMEDY KNOWN to Man! 


9,000,000 Bottles 


SINCE 1870. 


CONSTIPATION WITH HEADACHE, 


No. 99 West Houston St., Crry. 
Sm :—Your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP has 








DYSPEPSIA, 
Deak Sim :—I used your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP for 
Dyspepsia (from which I suffered for five years), with 
the happiest results. 


tly 





DEAR Sir :—Bel ith Catarrh, I com- 
menced the use 0) aey. INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP, and, 
after a fair trial, I find myself entirely cured. 

. c. F. BISHOP. 


LIVER COMPLAINT ‘D LUNG DISEASE 
. CURED 
No. 617 9rn AVENUE, C 


ITY. 
Dear Sir :—I do not think I would be doing my duty 
the icted know the beneficial 


vr lieved, and h t teat that I LL. 
was relieved, a a 1) at I am we’ 
euis Mes’ JENNIE LORD. 








The Only Medicine 


That Acts at the Same Time on 
















These great organs are the natural cleans- 
ers of the system. Ifthey work well, heaith Bt 
will be perfect; 1f they become clo 
Greadful diseases are sure to follow wii 
TERRIBLE SUFFERING. 
Biliousness, Headache, 
dice, Constipation and Piles, orKid- 
ney Complaints, Gravel, Diabetes, 
or Rheumatic Pains and Aches, 
are developed because the blood is poisoned 
with the humors that should have beem 
expelled naturally. 


KIDNEY-WORT 
will restore the healthy action and all these 
destroying evils ‘will banished ; neglect 





















them and you will live but to suffer. 
will ad 
and health willonce more gladden your heart. fas 
ee ae , 
age at once and be satisfie f 

Itisa dry vegetable compound and * 
Your Druggist has 
1 you. Insist upon having tt. Price, $1.00. 
RICHARDSON & CC., Proprietors, 


Tho ds have be ured. Tryitand 
dd one more to the number. Take it 
bear such distross from Constipation and Files? 
Kipyxy-Wort will cure yous Try @ pack- 
One Package makes six quarts of Medicine. § 
it, or will get tt for @ 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the follwing named fine Steel v 
ings and the following iblications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
very low prices named. 


ENGRAVINGS, 


“FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Size 


Of Sheet, 26K96...... 02. :..csepseteceecstsees $2 60 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, Teed attes 
by F. B. ter, the and A. H. 
itchi: BE sili cteeieenestiniitnilins 20 00 
THE AUTHORS THE UNITED STATES te 
Size, eee # sigaed by A" a 
EX-PR RANT. Size. 16x20..-° 1 00 
EX-VICE: 16x20. 100 
VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 
ON a" isa pt no 10 
RLES SUMNER.’ Size 10x90) <<) 100 


All of the above are ted on heavy white paper 
asd Will bp s0ns pavtpeld, om seaplane money. — 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LILCOLN.” 
Carpenter. 


By, Frank 2 . Bound in Cipth. 

PIES BEC cn snes occas cpencnccees ss+5, $10 

The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
Cloth 100 pages... .........ccccesecscceebeuee 


Orders, with the cash enclosed, to be addressed te 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York, 
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farm and Garden. running at large in the highways. As a result, 


The Agricultural Fattor will be glad to receive cny 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more craluable to those of our Bubsoribers who are 
epecialty interested. 


CARE OF MOWING LANDS. 


Tue bay crop is one of importance to every 
farmer. With the seasons of this latitude, 
the growing of stock demands an ample sup- 
ply of forage, and it will probably be some 
time before ensilage will entirely supersede 
dry fodder. With the system of mixed farm- 
ing, as practiced in New England, with its 
diversified crops, its etock-raising, ite butter, 
cheese.and milk-producing, there is a continued 
demand for forage 2nd forage crops. This 
demand is quite differently supplied than ft 
was fn the past, by a liberal introduction of 
soiling crops, as @ substitute and aid for any 
deficieney that may occur in grazing, in conse- 
quence of dry seasons and ecarcity from any 
cause. Previous to this practice in any gener- 
al way, the supply of this deficiency was found 
in the grazing of mowing-londs after the hay- 
crop was secured and the aftermath a little 
started. For the time being, this might have 
been regarded as a beneficial practice, as it fe 
considered by some even at the present day; 
but, in pursuing such a prac'ice, what was a 
legitimate result and how bequeathed to euc- 
ceeding generations? Unless very different 
from a similar practice at the present day, a 
result would be a rapid deterioration of the 
hay-crop, necessitating frequent bringing under 
the plow. 

Now, in those sections of country exempt 
from obstructions to culture, or the slopes of 
broken ledges, bowlers, aad hilly surfaces, a 
systematic rotation of crops, with regular 
cultivation, may be practiced with both pleas- 
ure and profit; but in other sections not so. 
There tt ie much better, when a field is well 
seeiled down to grass, to keep it so as long as 
possible, leaving cultivation to the more favor- 
able sections of the farm; and, with suitable 
care, this may be accomplished and secure ex- 
cellent crops of hay from year toyear. Itmay 
be said that, without extra care, deterioration 
must result, because a crop {s removed with no 
return. Admitting the last part of the prop” 
osition, it must be borne in mind that more 
or leas sustenance to all crops comes from the 
atmosphere and descending rains, that convey 
food to the roots of the plants. But, admit- 
ting a loss coming to the soil in consequence 
of cutting the hay-crop, how much greater 
must be the loss when the thoughtless farmer, 
by « careless system of grazing, not only re- 
moves from the surface the means of protec- 
tion to the roots of the plant during winter, 
but also the means that Nature has provided 
for at least a partial restoration to the sofl in 
the decay of the aftermath. It is not recom- 
mended to abstain entirely from grazing or the 
cutting of aftermath; but that ft be done 
judiciously. A suitable amount of aftermath 
answers more purposes than one. First, it 
serves as a protection to the grass-roots in 
winter, keeping the surface much warmer, so 
that the grass is ready for an earlier start: ft 
serves in its decay, as a means of fertilizing the 
noi]; it also serves as a mulch, and, as such, pro- 
tects the sofl in early droughts from any in- 
jurious effects, and also keeps the soil coo! and 
moist, which, after mowing, notwithstanding 
warm weather, encourages the immediat, 
starting of the succeeding growth: and, withal, 
the tendency is to induce a much thicker and 
heavier growth. Now, all thisis directly the 
réverse of what follows the close feeding of 
mowing-lands. Leta field be closely grazed, 
even after the surface has become frozen, and 
there is nothing to protect the roots of the 
grass, nor is there anything to aid in keeping 
the snow from blowing off such fields, and as 
spring opens the grass is slow in starting and 
is spindling. Warm weather comes on; there {s 
but little to shade the ground and it begins to 
grow dry. The hay ts cut, the roots nearly 
dry up, hardly any aftermath starts, and the 
popular verdict is, ‘That ficld has run 
out,” and must be brought under the plow, in 
order to restore its lost fertility. 

Well, such a course is enough to run out the 
best mowing-lands that are to be found, unless 
some special system of procedure is adopted 
to counteract the injurious effects. Take s 
poor plece of ground, or one that produces 
but little grass, and omit grazing or cutting 
any grass for a number of years, and see if the 
amount of grass that grows is not very con-id- 
erably increased; or, still further, cut one crop 
of grass and leave the rest to the soil, and, if 
other things are equal, see if the crop does not 
gradually increase. 

The object of this article is to discourage ex- 
cessive grazing of mowing lands. Experience 
has proved the disadvantage of doing so; and 
observation, coupled with experience, has 
proved the advantage of protecting mowing- 
land from injudicious grazing. The laws of the 
State of Connecticut probibit animals from 





where practicable, the grass upon the road- 
sides has been mowed once each year and 
left to itself; and it is hazarding nothing to 
say that, with such treatment, the crop in the 
ten or fifteen years of such practice has fully 
doubled. Now, if it will do that in the high- 
ways and where no fertilizing material can 
come from the traveled way, why should not 
the same result follow a similar course in en- 
closed fields? It has been done and can be 
done; but it must be remembered that this is 
where grass is at first comparatively light. 
And yet, although in case of crass that is what 
might be termed heavy it cannot be doubled, 
it can be improved by this course, and then, 
with judicious top-dressing, a field natural to 
grass, once seeded to grass, may be kept so for 
a long term of years. Such fields are in exist- 
ence which have been mowed for twenty-five 
or more years and received but a moderate 
occasional top dressing. 

Farmers should not complain at any seeming 
ill luck, nor fancy that unpropitious seasons 
or weather are the chief cause of their failures, 
if such occur; but should carefully examine 
their own mode of procedure, to see if some 
error may not be discovered that will explain 
the cause of results to the full satisfaction of 
the investigator. When this is done, there will 
be fewer dried-up mowing-lots and much less 
complaint of their “running out.””—WILLIaM 
H. Yeomans, in N E. Farmer. 





AUTUMN TREATMENT OF SHEEP 


THE essentials to successful sheep husbandry 
cannot be too forcibly presented or to fre- 
quently reiterated. Each recurring season 
brings its history, adding others to the already 
long list of those who have come short of the 
success to which they too confidingly aspired. 
The source of these disappointments will in 
most instances be found in a disregard of 
some fundamental condition; some error of 
omission or commission, into which the flock- 
owner has fallen by reason of faulty teaching 
or imperfect judgment. While certain ave- 
nues may be open to experiment ; while the 
breeder of experience, as well as the novitiate, 
may find excuse for pausing upon the thresh- 
hold of some contemplated venture, there can 
be no valid excuse for omitting the fullest pos- 
sible preparation for the comfort and thrift of 
the flock through the trying vicissitudes of 
the fall and winter. Here is no field for con- 
jecture. In the more rigorous latitudes the 
flock-master who now witbholds dimes from his 
sheep but robs his own pockets of dollars in 
the near future. The present season is pecu- 
Harly well adapted for placing flocks upon the 
winter in the best condition. The past sum- 
mer has been favorable, and a bountiful corn- 
crop insures the best of feed at low prices. 
Sheep and wool are worth more money than 
at any time for some years, with no correspond- 
ing advance in the price of cattle and swine, 
This combination of fortuitous surroundings 
opens before the flock-owners of the old and 
new West especially an opportunity for early 
and profitable returns for all the time and 
money they can prudently bestow upon their 
flocks. High rates for grain tran~portation 
will combine with a heavily-stocked market to 
keep the price of corn within the economical 
reach of those who have not enough for 
their utmost needs. With the first frosts some 
corn should be fed, no matter how plenti- 
ful the supply of grass may be and this gradu 
ally increased, antil the desire for it seems 
fully satisfied. If this be cautiously increased 
and fed after the sheep have been on the pasture 
for several hours, the most satisfactory results 
will follow the feeding of corn in what may be 
considered liberal quantities, until a maximum 
of two and a half or even three bushels per 
day to each hundred sheep has been attained. 
The necessity for this amount may not exist, 
as straw and other fodder may be had in great- 
er or less supply; but the average feeder is 
more apt to err on the side of deficiency than 
by an oversupply. Shelter from the cold and 
driving rains of late fall and early winter is 
almost as necessary as liberal feeding. If cir- 
cumstances do not warrant the construction of 
permanent shelters, pretty fair substitutes may 
be had by thatching with straw or cornstalks 
a temporary frame of forks and poles, open- 
ing only toward the south. Where even these 
cannot be had, some good will result from 
placing the flock in a sheltered valley or near 
a grove, where the undergrowth of brush will 
furnish some protection, though poor it be, 
against the chilling winds as they pierce 
through a soggy fleece. It is now that the suc- 
cessful fiock-master lays the: foundation for 
his success through the ensuing winter and 
spring. A flock fairly started upon the thresh- 
old of winter has passed more than half its 
dangers. The strength gathered through the 
milder months will enable it to safely endure 
vicissitudes under which less-favored animals 
would succumb, The highest profits will be 
found by those who feed with an unstinted 
hand and otherwise surround their flocks with 











the completest comforts consistent with their 
surroundings. This has ever been the rule, and 
no one need hope to profit by its exceptions.— 
National Live-Stock Journal, 





PRESERVING AUTUMN LEAVES. 


In Appletons’ “Summer Book’ we find 
some directions for preecrving autumn leaves, 
written by a lady, whose success in the preser- 
vation of such leaves has given her quite a 
local reputation. “From my own observa- 
tion,” she says, ‘‘I think it isa mistaken idea 
that frosts are needed to brighten and deepen 
the tints of autumn leaves. 
time to fall’ is as certain as any of Nature’s 
marvels, dnd they do it much more gracefully 
in the mellowing sunshine, ripening day by 
day, every day showing new tints and beauties, 
until they fall, their mission accomplished. 
To preserve their coloring, they should be 
gathered from the trees before froste (getting 
all the shades and tints possible, of course), 
singly, and in sprays suitable for pressing, 
and at once placed between the leaves ( not too 
near together) of books or newspapers, and 
several pounds’ weight laid upon them. They 
should be kept, while pressing, in a cool 
place, and as often as every other day (every 
day is better during the first week) changed 
into new books. This is important, because 
the paper absorbs the dampness from the 
leaves, and they soon become discolored if 
allowed to remain. 

‘They should be kept in press until thorough- 
ly dry—between two and three weeks; other- 
wise they shrivel. They are then ready for a 
coating of oil or varnish. I find a mixture of 
three ounces of epirits of turpentine, two 
ounces of boiled linseed oil, and half an ounce 
of white varnish preferable to either alone: 
Get a perfectly smooth board, large enough to 
lay @ spray upon, with no reaching of the 
leaves beyond the outer edges, or in an un- 
lucky moment comes the wail: ‘ How could [ 
be so careless as to break off the very loveliest 
leaf!’ I have done it more than once, and 
have thereby learved that autumn leaves are 
brittle things and require tender handling. 
Take a piece of soft cloth to apply the dress- 
ing. A brush does not do it as evenly and 
there must be no streaks left. They are a 
blemish when dry. 

“ After the application, the leaves must be 
laid carefully on boards or papers (not over- 
lapping each other) until dry, and then dis- 
posed of as taste sugyests, avoiding as much 
as possible a stiff, unvatural arrangement. 
They charm me most in sprays and groups 
on curtains and walls, with or without ferns; 
but they can be arranged very artistically on 
the panels of doors, using starch for holding 
them in place. I have seen them used with 
evergreens in winter decorations with great 
effect. The stem can be broken off, and a 
fine wire attached in ite place, which makes 
them a little more yielding to handle. There 
is beauty for some in a wreath, so called, of 
autumn leaves; but I have always failed to 
see it, more especially if under glass. They 
have such a helpless, imprisoned look—the 
beauty all flattened out of them. 

“ Not long since I read the maledictions of 
an individual on a newspaper. He had read 
in it: ‘To preserve autumn leaves, put a 
little white wax on the surface and pass a 
warm fron over them.’ He said he sat up 
till after midnight ruining a bushel of the 
loveliest leaves he ever saw. ‘It left them the 
color of an old felt hat.’ I have had some 
experience in the ironing process, and can 
truthfully say it spoils both leaves and temper. 
The leaves of sumach and the Virginia creeper, 
or five-fingered ivy, will retain their beauty for 
a time if pressed, and can be used for ad- 
vantage with other leaves; but after drying 
they have not much substance, and soon ‘the 
grace of the fasnion of them perisbeth,’ as 
do so many other beautiful things.’’ 





LATE SUMMER CARE OF COWS. 


Too many dairymen are careless about full 
feeding their herds in the busy time of har- 
vest; yet this is, perhaps, the most trying 
time of the season. The farmeris extremely 
busy, and forgets to inspect his pastures, and 
see that there is sufficient food to keep bis 
cows in condition and to produces full yield 
of milk. He often says: “‘I fear my pastures 
are getting too short for my cows; but I hope 
that we shall soon have rains, that will give 
fresh feed, and then my cows will come up 
again.” But this is a mistaken opinion, which 
he seldom takes the trouble fully to investi- 
gate. Milk is a temporary product, and nat- 
urally grows less as the time advances from 
calving, and when there is a falling off it can 
seldom be recovered ; 80 that, when a cow falls 
off 5or 10 pounds in her milk, it means the 
loss-of about that amount every day in the re- 
mainder of the season. This is a very serious 
matter and does not admit of delay for pro- 
pitious rains. Before they come and eause the 
grass to grow your herd of cows have lost 
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one-fourth to one-third of their usefulness for 
the rest of the season. Let the dairyman, 
then, look to his herd in time, and see that the 
wants of each cow are provided for. A dairy- 

man should study the peculiarities of each 
cow. Some cows will appropriate all the extra 
food they can digest to the secretion of milk ; 
and even deplete their own systems to keep up 
a full flow of milk. Such cows should be 
especially well provided for; their gen- 

erosity should be reciprocated. These 

are the cows that pay for feeding. They 

pay back the principal, with a large per- 

centage of interest, on all the extra food 

given them, They are only good cows that will 

pay for extra feeding. In fact, they are only 

good cows that will pay for feeding at all; and 

adairyman may rest assured that a cow that 

will not respond to liberal feeding by an equal 

increase of milk is not worth keeping, and, in- 

stead of adding to his income, runs him in 

debt every year. If he has carefully noted the 

comparative yield of milk by each of his cows, 

he should feed them in proportion to their 

yield. From long practice, we have found no 

failure of good cows to respond to extra feed- 

ing in late summer. We have often given debt 

and credit to the cows on extra feed, and al- 

ways found the credit ahead. When the feed 

begins to grow scanty in July, commence by 

feeding 4 lb. of linseed-rmeal and 1 Ib. of bran 

to each cow per day. The linseed costs 1jc. 

and the bran ?c., making a cost of 2c. per day. 

This small allowance will keep up the full 

flow at the beginning of the deficit of grass. 

It the pasture should become stil] shorter, 

double the allowance, and still the extra milk 

will pay all. We have often also mentioned 

the fact that the fertilizer left by this rich 

food is worth a large part of the cost of the 

extra feeding. 

Of course, if the dairyman has green clover, 
fodder-corn, millet, peas, and oats, etc., to feed 
his herd, night and morning, in stall, he may 
dispense with the other food ; but, as there are 
so few dairymen who have fully provided these 
green foods, the great body of them must re- 
sort to grain foods. The various oil-cakes 
should always be used in part when food must 
be purchased, for they have an excellent effect 
upon the cows, as well as the product.— 
National Live-Stock Journal, Chicago. 


SELECTING SEED CORN. 


In the selection of seed corn there are, I 
think, certain rules which may be safely fol- 
lowed by growers of all sections, whether 
North or South. First, the ears chosen for 
seed should be sound and well filled out at the 
tip-. Then from g ears passing this ex- 
amination those should te selected having the 
greatest depth or length of kernel combined 
with smallness of cob. These two conditions 
should, I think, be constantly kept in mind, as 
having a certain relation to each other. If we 
select ears supplying the former conditions 
only, we shall find our corn growing earlier, 
smaller, and more flinty. If we regard the lat- 
ter condition only, we shall find it growing 
larger, but later and deficient in weight. In 
order to obtain the maximum yield, the variety, 
whatever it be, should employ as long a tine 
as possible in its growth and development, 
reaching the stage of perfect ripeness only on 
the verge of frost; and, in selecting according 
to the above rules, I think the grower in each 
latitude will obtain the variety best suited to 
his soil and climate. 

As is well known, every latitude has its own 
peculiar variations in respect to size of stalk 
and depth and hardness of kernel; but the 
maximum yieid per acre does not materially 
differ in all the great corn-growing sections, 
showing that there must be a relation between 
grain, stover, and space occupied, and that 
only a certain amount of grain can be expected 
from a given area, no matter what the length 
and size of stalk or number and size of ears. 
But, to obtain a maximum yield in a given 
locality, a variety adapted to that locality by 
long and careful selection must be employed. 
The flint varieties of the North and East will 
not reach their greatest perfection in the South. 
and West, and vice versa. 

The distance for planting should be in pro. 
portion to length of stalk, length of season, 
and length and depth of kernel, and all efforts 
toward improvement may be lost by planting 
too closely. in regard to length of ear, there 
does not seem to be much to be said, as the 
advantages in a long ear are not very apparent, 
particularly as length seems to be gained at 
the expense of thickness and depth of kernel, 
Two short ears to the stalk generally yield as 
much as one long one, and often more. But 
among dent varieties it is thonght desirable to 
eliminate as much as possible the flinty tend- 
ency, and select the rougher ears and the 
duller creamy shades of color. Among the 
flint varieties it might be advisable to select 
those ears showing the dent, should any be 
found that are well filled out, thereby encour- 
aging the tendency toward improvement in 
quality for feeding purposes, since the dent in 
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the kernel means softness and sweetness.— 
Rural New Yorker. 





DRYING FERNS. 


Tae dried fronds of ferns are frequently 
employed in forming screens under blinds, 
ete.; and, as they are easily obtainable, col- 
lections of ferns being generally grown, some 
hints as to the preservation of them cannot 
failto be acceptable. Get any carpenter to 
plane two deal boards, about half an inch 
thick, a foot wide, and a foot and a half long. 
Between these place one or two quires of com- 
mon blotting-paper. Round the boards put two 
narrow but strong leather straps. These must 
be drawn as tightly as possible, and will 
secure a great amount of pressure on the 
fronds inside ; and the whole may be strapped 
on the top of a box, in traveling, so as not to 
take up much room. In gathering the ferns, 
eut them as low down in the stem as possible ; 
and in small specimens get up the root, if you 
ean. In putting them to dry in the blotting- 
paper, have respect to the natural position of 
the fern, and also to the size of the sheet 
of paper on which they are to be 
placed When the fronds are long and tle 
specimens large, they may be bent so as to lic 


finally 





in a smaller space thanthev otherwise co ld; | 


and if dried in a certain position, will retain 
the form easily. It is best, at first, to make 
the pressure lightly, so as to alter the form of 
the plant, if needful, before it is completely 
dried ; then increase the presure day by day, 
until the specimens are ready to remove. 
Ferns dry quickly and easily, and may without 
injury be kept in drying-paper for some ti®ic. 
When, however, they are removed for final 
use, they should be secured, if necessary, by 
little strips of gummed paper, which is best 
prepared beforehand by covering a sheet of 
note-paper with a strong solution of gum, 
which when dry may be kept for a long time, 
ready for use. The thinner the strips are cut 
the better, so as to hold the parts of the plant 
in their right position. This plan isin some 
eases preferable to gumming the whole plant, 
or portions of it, as the little strips can at any 
time be removed with a penknife, without ir- 
juring the paper or bookin which they are 


fixed, should there arise occasion to remove | 


the specimens. 
change the blotting-paper two or three times a 
week, so as to remove any dampness ; and dry 
the paper in the sun or before the fire very of- 
ten. Itis best to have two sets of paper, so 
chat one can be dried while the other isin use. 
Any ordinary fern will be fit to put into the 
folio in two or three weeks, at most.— Fr- 
change. 





TOO MUCH SUNSHINE. 


PLANTS in pots on balconies, in windows, or 


In drying ferns, be careful to 


in situations exposed to the direct influence of | 
the rays of the sun are often half and some- | 


times altogether killed by the root-roasting to 
which they are subjected, the surface of the 
pots often becoming so heated that the hand 
cannot be placed upon them without being 
burned. The poor roots, that generally hug 
the sides of the pots closely, have, indeed, a 
sorry time of it under these conditions. The 
best of them, too, are always in the worst 
place; that is, on the outside of the pots andin 
closest proximity to the hottest portion. 
Roses are frequently badly injured by exposure 
of the surface roots to too great heat. Camel- 
lias. azaleas, and many others will not endure 
heat on the sides of thin pots. 
wrong place and wrong time is fatal to many 
plants, which die in spite of careful, attention 
aud whose death is attributed to a ‘special 
dispensation of Providence,’’ and concerning 
which the fair amateur makes her plaintive 
moan, with Moore’s Hinda: 
“T never loved a tree or flower 
Rut ‘twas the first to fade away.” 

Dovb!e potting and the rendering opaque a 
portion of the glass through which light and 
heat are admitted are the remedies too seldom 
employed by novices in floriculture. 

A too great solar heat brings about a sudden 
flux of sap, a softening of the tissues, a dis- | 
sipation and waste of the juices of the plant, 
anl these leave traces of weakness behind, 
which render the plants an easy prey to disease 
and insect pests; for itis as truein vegatable 
asin plant life that the weak invite disease, 
while the strong resist it. The very excess of 
heat which exhausts the vital forces of plants 
is usually most favorable to the increase and 
strengthening of the pests that prey upon and 
destroy plants.— Exchange. 





RURAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


VILLAGE improvement societies are spring- 
ing up on every side. One in Guilford, Conn., 
has a reguiar field-day once a year, when the 
ladies no gentleman allowed) turn out and 
take up the village green, though the gentle- 
men are allowed to help in planting trees. We 
just learn of one in the town of Greensburg, 
N.J., called the West Ewing Improvement 
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all over She country. 


THE 


INDEPENDENT. 











Ascociation, organized two years ago, which 


has its annual public meeting, with speakers 
from abroad. Col. Geo. E. ‘aring aid Hon. 
B. G. Northrop (whose pamphlet on rural 
improvements we notice elsewhere) were the 
speakers last Thursday. We shall be glad to 
hear of other such societies engaged in the 
good work of making our villages beautiful, 
and country homes thus more honorable. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


To Farmers and Shippers. 


WANTED. 
POULTRY, ora i nee FRESH AND 
) 
Send for Price set, 


BALLARD, BRANCH & CO. 


General Predase Commission Mavebante. 
= ee eee Broad Street, New York. 











AMERICAN E CAN BARB, FENCE WIRE. 













This wire contains six times as ae barbs per 
foot as any other, and is the only fence that 1s as effi- 
cient aga‘nst small as against large animals. It will 
not slip through the staple, and is the only barb wire 
that is galvanized after it is finished — 
adds greatly to its remain and durability. This wire 
is made on an entirely different principle from any 
other, is amply secured by caieere popent, and no in- 
frincement upon anv other Me 2 

AMERICAN FENCING CO , 234 Weat 20th St., N. Y. 


P "MP AND_ SPRINKLER FOR oe hs 59 
that will: o the work of a Pump that 
Something every one wants. Good Agents Wanted 
Send for Croules. 
dre M. sLETT, 

238 William Street, Rew York City. 














THE CHAMPION 
is the Best Wind-Power iu 
the Market, 

Is perfectly self lating, rnns 
no faster in a gale than ina light 
wind, is very powerful, and never 
blows away while the tower 
stands. 

We furnish sample mill at ¥ uate. 
sale where we have noagen 

Send for. Catalogue. 

POWELL & DOUGLASS, 

Waukegan, | 


iMPROVED 


Baldwin's American Fodder-Cutter. 





We make nine sizes, for 
Hoend and Power. Send for 
Illustrated Circular. 
C. PIERPONT & CO.. 
MANUFACTURERS, 
___New Haven, Conn. 


#60, 000 TO CUSTOMERS. 
AJA 


READY MIXED PAINT, 


for Inland, Morine Use, and Export. Will resist sud- 
den changes of Temperature and Climate. Useful for 
Skilled or Unskilled Hands. In order to give t 
excellent article a wider introduction, we offer 100,000 
gallons, but no more, at 26 per cent. discount from 
regular prices. Send for Color Cards. Agents wanted. 
CHARLES H. HOWELL & CO.., 
Manufacturers of Paints, Colors, Olis, Varnishes. 
212 to to 216 Ra Race St., Philadelphia, U. 8. A. 


FERTILIZERS. 


SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC — 


A Ne. 1 FERTILIZER. 











It is 
success’ 
cf st 

c. HAR) 


. PH & 
_ or B.D. WOOD 59 South Water Street Philadelphia; 


DRUFF. Lansingburg, N. Y. 


_MATFIELD FERTILIZER. 











This is S34 only fertilizer containing al! the soil 
elements f ound in each crop. Analysis will prove 
that they coutain a lar; ree e 


ger ntage of 
ents than we re elah = ona A. b 


on eac. kage. 
e has conclusive} ehtabliched th the. ‘aheve “Pact. 
agents wanted. 


enc 

Send —— Cireular. A few good 
‘MATFIELD FERTILIZER CO. 

13 Doane St., Boston, Maas. 


MILL STONE 
MANUFACTORY, 
Established 1851. 


Portabie Mille 
$80 and upward. 
Ponnders and Machnists, 


WORDTXE & M_BUCY CO, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


plant-teed el 
the labels p' 
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Chicago and Northwestern Railway 


is AG Only Route ‘of Chicago Running 


; Pullman Hotel Cars. 


It is the Oldest, Best Constructed, and Best Equipped 
Railway of the Great West. 
Fe NMLEEAY OF THE 
LEADING RAILWAY 
WEST. AND D NORTHWEST. 






1LGTINOoTS 





Map of the Chicago and Northwestern Railway. 
It EMBRACES UNDER ONF MANAGEMENT 


2390 MILES OF ROAD 
and torms the tollowing Trunk L.ines: 

go, Council Bluffs, and California Line.” 

~ Chicago, Sioux City, and Yankton Line 

“hicago, Clinton, Dobugue, and La © TOSS? Line.” 
cago Freeport, and yubuque Line.” 

“Chicago, La Crosse, \Vinona, and Minnesota Line.’ 
ago, St. Paul, and Minneapolis Line. 

“ Chicago, Milwaukee, and Lake Superior Line.’ 

“Chicago, Green Bay, and Marquette Line.’ 

It 1s the only road running the Pullman Palace 
Sleeping Cars either way between Chicago and St 
Paul, Green Bay, Freeport, La Crosse, Winona, Du 
buque, McGregor, Milwaukee. 

It is the only road in the West running the cele- 
brated Pullman Hotel Cars between Chicago and 


il Bl 
OMekets 0 te are sold by on Seepce Ticket 

















ver this rou 
ts in “the he United § States and Canad 
member. you ask ge Tickets on the Chicago 
and Northw Railw, soho none other. 
WES GH , Gen'l Man'g'r, Chicago. 
ETT, fen'l Pasa, Agent, Ch icago. 





EMERE 


AND ing 
20 PerCent. Reduction 
in Prices. 
Thousands in use. Send 


Empire Forge Co., 


COHOES, N.Y. 











STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
L pack er BROTHERS 


New York Office 159 Frout Street. 
Factory, Newark, N. J. 


Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for 






NSU 


Beauty of Polish, Seving janet Cleanliness 


purabints and see ess 
MORSE RROS Prone oy = castes, Mass. 


DR. KENNEDY'S 


rairie Weed 


is Warranted to cure ev Cough, 
sumption down to the sity htes tleklirg in the Throat. 
This it has done in over six hundred ca es under my 
own eyes. It acts first on the stomach, restores the 
appetite, cleanses the bicod, quiets the nerves. It 
ope Bleeding of the Lungs and Irritation of the 
Throat. It cures Asthma and Whooping Cough in 
their worst apesme. I want you to know what it will 
use it is unlike any other om poecticnge ta 
it never upsets the stomec Itisa 
land, not inany other Sidaeen cet 
have carefully watched its effects on all ages from 
Sold by all Druggists at $1 a bot 


y 
DONALD KENNEDY, 
ROXBURY, MASS. 





from the worst on- 








THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Established in 1826. , for all War 
ranted catietactory end durable. —. 
ENEELY & c0., West ‘Troy, ‘N.Y ° 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 

WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TI 







, Cincinnati, O. 
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MEDICAL. 


(TRY LAVINE 


FOR WASHING EVERYTHING. 


Lavine is a grand Soap, and by its use none other 





is needed. Manufactured by 


HARTFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 


30 Union Place, Hartford, Ct. 


For sale by all Wholesale Grocers, 


E. R. DURKEE & CO., Sole Agents, 


135. 137, 139 Water Strect, N. N. ¥. 





CANCER 


Cured by Dr. KinosLey. who has treated in 
Rome. oe Y., nearly 15,000 cases within the 
last 23 ty and the 
es straightened ; 
a removed : Fistula, ‘and all diseases 
uccessfully treaied. Send for Dr. Kings 
ley's agin Specific and other remedies. Write 
a circular P KI full particulars. Address 





W.J. P. KINGSLEY. M. D.. Rome, N., ¥. 





chrealar. 
J. ' ' ! 








TRON STABLE FIXTURES, 
TRON CRESTINGS, 
Iron and Wire Railings. 
Copper Weather - Vanes, 
Lamp- Posts, Iron Bed- 
steads, Lawn-Sprinklers, 
Lawn - Mowers, Garden- 
Rollers, Hose and Hose- 
Carriages, ete., etc., ete. 


FISKE, 


MANUFACTURER OF 





















CROQUET OR LAWN 
SETTEE, 


with 

Folding Tent and Seat. 

Price, complete, 10. 
A FULL LINE OF 

Settees, Chairs, and 

other Lawn and 

Garden Ornaments. 
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CASS 
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f@™ Send stamps for Catalogue, 





stating what Class of Goods you requt 


21 and 23 Barclay St, 6 and 28 Park Place, “corner Church Street, 


NEW 


YORK, 
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SILVER- PLATED WARE. 


rox e DESIGNS 


ow ¥ E 6 D Y 
FAC’ TORIES: MIDDLETOWN. ‘CONN. 
13 John Street, ny 
120 Satter Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Miate street, Chicago, Il 


For Sale by all Bo one. Boe Dealers. 
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METALLIC SHINGLES | 


al roofs in +t 
©, and will ier 


nake the most durable and orna 
work. One fourth the weight of 
break from any 

lutely tight 


“ifn 
cause. Cannot blow off and are ab 
ad for descriptive circular and! © 
duced pricc<toa 
IRON CLAD M’F’C CO., 
22 Cliff St., New York. 










’ NJ M , ’ 
THE NEW 
FOREHAND & WADSWORTH 
BREZECH-LOADING SINGLE GUN. 

Top-nap action ; ha. regular ide hammer, not ol 
structing the sight Taken No. 32 
shell; safest ac th m of all for boys’ or men’s use. This 
Gun ia the Original top snap single Gan, and the 
reputation of the make ra, who formerly made the old 
and well-known “Allen” Gun, is sufficient recom 
mendation for it. §2#~ Reware of imitations of this 
Gun, None genatne wnless bearing the fall name 
Forehand & WadaWorti, Worcester. 5 (ae 

PRICE OF GUN, $12.00, sent C. O. D 
$2 Ay must accompany order; but if full amount 
(912.00) ia enclosed, loading tools will be ine lud 


WILLIAM RE 
13 Pamenif san F .» Beston. 
CUT THIS OUT.) 





JOHN ‘CIBSON, 
Decorative Painter and Designer, 
123 and 125 8. tiths., PHILADELPHIA. 

Mur Decorations for Publie and Private Buildings. 

Staiped Glass for Ecclesiastical and Domestic pur 
poses 

Florentipe Gloss Mosaic for Pavements, etc. 

Venetian ee Mosaic for Wall Decorations, 

Agent for Maw & Co.'s Art Tiles for Wall Decora 
tions, Hearth, Fireplace, and Geometrical Mosaic and 
Encanstte Tile Pavements 


AUG, B. FITCH, 
(formeriy WILCOX & FITCH), 
59 Fourth Avenue, New York (City, 


BEDDING, 


HAIR MATTRESSES 
SINGLE AND DOUBLE poaneam SPRING, 


HAIR AND FEATHE 
BIDER AND ARCTIC DOWN 


te" Mattresses Made Over and Feathers 
Renovated, 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
_B. FITC H, Jt Manager, 





No. 


KIUIVEY, 


Bladder, Liver and Urinary Diseases, 
Dropsy, Gravel and Diabetes are effectn- 
ally cured by 


HUNT'S REMEDY, 


the Great Kidney and Liver Medicine. 


HUNT'S REMEDY 


cures Bright's Disease, Pains in the Back, 
Loins, or Side, General Debility, Female 
Weakness and Excesses. 


HUNT'S REMEDY 


cures Biliousness, Headache, Jaundicc, 
Dyspepsia, and Piles. 


HUNT'S REMEDY 


ace aq ~ TL eS Organs, ” the 
Kidneys, Liver, ax ms, re- 
storing them speedily to a 
CBRES when all other medicines fall. fat. Wun: 
dreds have testified that they have been sav: 
after given up to die by friends and physicians. 
Bend for pamphlet to 
WM. E. CLARKE, Providence, RK. I. 
Price, 75 cents and $1.25. Large size cheapest. 
SOLD BY ALL DRU GGISTS, 


— 











paper or brass | 








Centuries of Triumph 


over Dyspepsia, Liver Disease, Bowel Com- 
plaints, and various febrile and nervous dis- 
orders has immortalized the Seltzer Spa, and 
these victories are now repeated throughout | 
the world by 


' ° , 
Tarraat's Effervescent Seltzer Aperient, 
containing all the elements and producing all 
the happy results of the Great German | ___ 
Spring. Thirty to forty doses Sparkling 

Aperient to each bottle. 


‘the LATEST STYLES 






RAW 
On : 
Gonrwnn 





ae Su aLiny 


FECTION GENER- 


and a tear © are purchased 
emo aad aa Ps 
OP TONE and oad the 
4Y Piano. 
ER & co. 
Man rooryr of oe = uare, 


pright 
St.. ‘Ne ¥ 
saute sae "352 Vuhiow’ ses hee dt., Breokly yn. 


13. BACON PIANOS, 18 


FRAVCIS BACON S 


Piano Factory, 


S 








Landaus, Landaulets, 
Berlin Coaches, Victorias, 
Broughams, Cabriolets, 
Coupes, etc., etc. 


| ALI. WORK STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS, 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


H. KILLAM & CoO., ion 7 Conn. 


Arn ESTERBROOK’ STEEL 


PENS. 


successor to 


BACON & RAVEN. BACON & KARR, 


1473 and 1475 Broadway, near 43d Street, 
NEW \OKK. 


Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 
now exist. C _Cateiegues by mail on application. 


fete ee a 
LeBOSQUET 


STEAM i 


APPARATUS, 
Combining the Latest Improvements. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A 
SPECIALTY. Send for Descriptive Pamph*t. 


LEBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., F ton. 


EURERA SIL, 


\ Hest in the 
‘World for 
Hand or Ma- 
chine Sewing. 































GORK 


Camden, 


aN S 
% jo TRep, 


New York 


__ THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 











Fine, Streng, 
Smooth. Full 
Length. 


ted May 18th and Inne Ist, 
a in twenty t- nnter. we for this recess hav ving bee 
’ egal ands wit te 


tine Copying Pad other than the Nek:ograph | 
Wau KTOGRAPH COMPANY jal and 24 Chure treet, New New | York. ——-- 
oe A skin of Beanty is a Joy Forever 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES WITH aa fi, sean aoe 


yA UBBER PAINT, | OBIENTAL CREAM, or MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 


i PAN iT ) 





WAH 











removes Tan, 

Pimples, Free: 

% kles, Moth- 

Seud for Sample Card of their Beautiful Colors. — Patebcs, and 

There is no Pat f manefa “‘tnred equal to It. It is Smooth, Gloserv, Durable, and SA every blemish 
Yronomical. Any Ae | on beauty. It 


FACTORIES All 
CLEVEL AND, NEW YORK, CHIC AGO. | or ST. LOU Is. 


has stood the 
est of 

years and isso 
harmless we 
taste it, to be 
sure the prep- 
arakon is prop- 
erly made Ac- 





recommend 


Ust harmful of all the Skin 


eal * 
Cream’ as th prepara. 
Also I’ ouctre Subtile removes superfluous hair 





ee ee the best ort bases, enoke FiG.2 } citivout in ury to the skin. 
pores eri | locks, extension top rib, potent 7 St., N. X. 
} fore-end, and wat vonterial throughout. Wwe make the A new feature in the gun Une. It is light and com ie ‘sale +. ou _ Dreggiete ond hed pend &.. 5. Y- 
bat couble gun in the world forthe money. All guns | Pact. irom Sto 10 lbs. weight. The rifle ix perfectly | tnrowihoat tne United States, Capadus, and Europe. 
} sent on trial and guarante oe =o Ses proved a xreai success forall kinds | Also found in New York City “at RH: Macy & Co. ¥ 
| Price, best English Twist Rarrel “65a ratstakke, Bee fae en tne en nae make © | Green Bees, Ehrich & Co. 1. Bro., and other 


for ges — 
( wee 275 to 8200. 
» Ge SMITH, Sole Maker of the Baker Gans, Syracuse, N. Y. 


DEVE YO RUOSS OTE MAMA Maza an 


amascus Rarrel. Fancy Goods Dealers 


end stamp for Deseriptive 


Feware of base imitations 
which are abroad. e offer $1,000 Reward for the 
arre st and proof of any one selling the: same. 


\ SEM PE, PER y 
PARMTIS 






Mined nega foe \a om Bod of by any one. (W. L in, | 
thaws ever r used, im ot over Paint i the heat | 
highly.” Fa ek af years, a capnoe reine it the 
a Satity oft Paint & for anys sent free, by addressing ! 


VAITIONVAL WIXED PAINT CO.. 
OFFICE, 78 BARCLAY 8T., N.Y. 
| Thomson's Shooting and Miming Boots. Ww. & B. DOUC LAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 











ELGIN WATCHES. | 
All us styies, Gold, Stiver, and Nickel, 86 t 
haine, etc.,seut C.O.D.,to be exam. 
1 “Write for Catal 
AMERICAN WaATcH Co., 


e to 9 
TTTSBURGH, Pa 





OONN. 


Branch Warehouses: 85 










i 
f i 
| and 87 John St., New York ; 
snd fiz take Se; Chicas’ | GREAT WESTERN oun ones, 
Fr A : MANUFACTURERS OF . 
PUMPs, | 
Hevdrauile Rams, Garden 
Send stamp for Cata!ogue. 
Engi t 
| | | j Pixtures, tron Curbs,” Yard Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers, seat ¢. 0.4. for examination 
| ydrants, Street ashers, oe repeneeeeeenine 
al | _ Maa Columbia Bicycle. 
a Highest medal aw A practical road machine. In 
R m by the Universal dorsed by the medical profession as 


the most healthful of out-doot 
sports. Send 3c. stamp for 24 


Austria, | 
with price list ond fall 


1873; 




























and Centennial Fxhi catalogue. 
bition, 1876, information, or 1) cts. for catalogue 
Send ahove - and copy of The Pas rorid. 
Measurements HE POPE M¥'G CO. 
with outline 93 Summer Street, Roston, Mass. 
of foot, BRANSON KNIT TER 
P _ PTHE CATLIN PERFLOTION STUDENT LAMP= with 
tandieg. ICE 096.60 iT" nelosed Tranzparent (*)| Reserenir; and extensible 
Shooting Boot In the world. It fs also the PuIC 00. ry « Table Lamps, with baod- 
ae Mn v. S Cavalry Boot. We also manufacture The simplest, most durable, and mosi peach cal. some and convenient Match Vase Stands 
the Army and [Shooting Shor. Send stamp for partie either tor factory or family use, ever made. beat all others. Guaranteed to Light sea 
ranted to knit cotton as well as wool. eta of 
| SIAES And ment OMBON & SOX kirls and bore of ten and twelve rears old operate elelioss ise uss. Soaenmenees 
them, averaging four dozen pairsa day. A living can my ee styles -Doubie, Single an 
P.O. Box 1016, Rroadway, sew York. be made fora family with one of these pt nay | is mentation ce Brees het. The Lit brary | im two styles: 
Full articulars 5 ziven. Addre: n-Extensible. | All superb!; 
THE Po tEs RANBON, 5 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. | ion soill miss it, if you 
pe «or make a holiday or ¢ ther present sore 


c them, or sending for Cir 
CATLIN MFG ©0., 


Best in the Market. 


niar to 
£3 Gold S., N.Y. 


MILH AT'S ELIXIR 





| alse 





| Sold Everywhere. C = Pp YOURE ae as 
perdi 2 te Me BARK 5 
pe re oe 
'3 Printing Press icpiniiee ieee ee 






Ask for “MILHAUT’sS,” 
It ts the Original. Allow no substitution. 
3.™MILHAU’S SON, 183 Broadway, N. Y. 





rr ae 
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